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RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and in Federal Reserve and Other 

RRR a gar yo chal rath Ree teh See, plese U el cata oars e68 Gh $80,212,434.50 
U. S. Government and Other Public Securities. . 29,517,436.73 
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PiGG BING NAGLECR COE oo ad. sis cise eavicos cece os 31,839,035.72 
Banking Houses and Other Real Estate....... 13,126,869.50 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances.......... 11,952,635.09 
Accrued Interest Receivable.................. 1,408,598.94 


$508 226,174.58 
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ONE OUT OF EVERY TWENTY 
residents of New York City is a customer of Manufacturers Trust 
Company in one or more departments—commercial, trust, investment, 
thrift, safe deposit, foreign. 
There must be many reasons for such outstanding preference. May 
we serve you, too? 
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Courtesy of UNION TRustT Co., CLEVELAND 
LET’S HAVE FAITH IN AMERICAN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
Notwithstanding accounts of unemployment and trade recession, which are 
being exploited and grossly exaggerated either for partisan reasons and because 
of “Red” demonstrations, American business is sound at the core and slowly 

but surely resuming its virile course. 
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A NATION OF ROBOTS OR SUPERMEN? 


MEANING OF “THE NEW ECONOMIC URGE” 


ONCENTRATION of banking 
power into colossal units, branch 
and group banking systems, is 

<= acclaimed as inevitable and re- 
sponsive to what is somewhat vaguely de- 
scribed as “the new economic urge.” It 
bears close, if somewhat tardier, kinship to 
organic convulsions, to seemingly inexorable 
and cold-blooded forces which have all but 
decreed the end of individualism in prac- 
tically every major line of business—in in- 
dustry, commerce, public utilities, produc- 
tion and merchandising. 

It is not inconceivable that the small 
town merchant or retailer, who is waging a 
hopeless battle against chain stores and big 
mail-order houses, sometimes entertains feel- 
ings toward this New Capitalism which 
resemble the embitterment of Russian 
‘“Kulaks” and bourgeoisie toward the 
tyrannies of Sovietism. It is probable that 
many country bankers, independent oper- 
ators, and even those engaged in professional 
pursuits, may look upon this advancing 
Moloch as a merciless destroyer of human 
attributes and traditions, creating instead 
a nation of morons or ingenious robots and 
bent alone upon reaching the ’steenth 
heaven of galvanized economics, mechanical 
power, scientific efficiency, and mass pro- 
duction. 


A superficial view may suggest that these 


revolutionary industrial changes and altered 
economic concepts represent not so much a 
broadening of moral vision as legal license. 
There is a lurking suspicion that men of 
superior craft and organizing ability are 
indulging in a great game of chess or spoli- 
ation and who are not above using brawn, 
inventive genius and the exploits of science 
as well as finance to feather their own nests. 
Doubtless there are such men, wielding in- 
fluence and power in industry, big business 
and banking, whose zeal and appetites are 
ruled by selfishness rather than refined 
promptings for public service and to bene- 
fit their communities. But they are not 
only very much in the minority; they are 
foredoomed to defeat and brief grant of 
authority, as comes to all men who debase 
their God-given talents to unworthy im- 
pulses. 

The doctrine which today vitalizes and 
imparts new objectives to economic and 
industrial forces in the United States is 
quite distinctive. It is not a theory, but 
a fact. It may be termed a New Collec- 
tivism, to which men in all vocations and 
of every degree of ability or responsibility 
must sooner or later yield obedience and 
tribute. As such, in substance, method and 
aim, it is the very antithesis of Marxian 
Socialism, and particularly of what the 
immoralists and terrorists of Moscow pro- 
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claim. It embodies a brighter spirit of 
cooperation. It hastens social evolution 
on sound economic lines, giving incentive 
and opportunity to individual enterprise 
and industry, such as never afforded under 
any previous system. In brief, it means 
clearer visibility in the use of social as well 
as economic lenses. 

It is because there are American men of 
business, industrialists and bankers of suf- 
ficiently large moral as well as intellectual 
stature that we are witnessing changes 
which have marked the past decade as 
perhaps above all others in economic his- 
tory. Like all epochal advances in human 
progress it entails sacrifices, reverses and 
adjustments. At times the goal is obscured 
by misgivings or by misadventures, such 
as the abortive use of credit and the violent 
deflation in the stock market. They halt 
the pace temporarily. 

The same situation applies to the poli- 
tical destinies of nations. The naval reduc- 


tion conference in London may or may not 
fail of immediate results, but the instinctive 
quest for international amity and for en- 
during world peace is bound eventually to 


win the guaranties voiced at Locarno and 
written into the Kellogg treaties. 


2, 7 o, 
~~ ~~ “ 


BANKING CONCENTRATION 
AND TRUST SERVICE 


T is pertinent to inquire: What part 
I does trust service play in this so- 


called ‘“‘new economic urge,” and 
more especially as regards the mobilization 
of banking power. The question is primed 
with added interest in view of the latest 
major developments in the banking and 
trust company field. 

Strikingly symptomatic of profound eco- 
nomic as well as banking changes is the 
latest announcement of merger negotiations 
to unite the Chase National Bank, the 
Equitable Trust Company and including 
also the Interstate Trust Company of New 
York. Together they will create the largest 
banking institution in the world. This 
gigantic operation may well be interpreted 
as the signal for an even more intensive 
drive throughout the United States for 
larger and fewer banks—a tendency which 
was temporarily halted by the stock mar- 
ket crash. 

It may well he asked whether, in the quest 
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for great banking units or the development 
of branch and group banking, the inherent 
qualities and requirements of Trust Service 
are receiving due consideration. There is a 
natural fear that the personal element, 
which has been deemed so essential to the 
sound performance of trust obligations, may 
be subordinated to other factors. 

Officers of some of the largest trust com- 
panies and banks which have participated 
in the merger movement, and which handle 
hundreds of millions, and in some instances 
billions of individual trust funds, insist that 
not only has the way been found to preserve 
the personal touch in trust department af- 
fairs, but that incalculable improvements 
in fiduciary service have been assured. On 
the other hand, there are trust companies 
which have built up large volumes of fiduciary 
business over a long period of years, which 
religiously refrain from merger overtures on 
the specific ground that they would run the 
danger of loss of prestige and clientele by 
merging their identities and character of 
service in big banking units. 

There then exist two dominant trends of 
policy and practice in the trust field, one of 
which believes that trust service should be 
more and more segregated or kept free from 
purely banking alignments and functions; 
the other pursuing the idea of a great de- 
partment store of finance with trust service 
as an integral part of the organization. 


Be de & 


BRINGING OUT THE HUMAN 
ELEMENTS IN TRUST 
SERVICE 


O envisage the essentials and oppor- 
tunities for future expansion of Trust 
Service, it is necessary to not only 
take into account the tremendous changes 
which have taken place in business, indus- 
try and finance generally, but also the new 
and broader demands for fiduciary protec- 
tion, lying at the very heart of enlightened 
economics as related both to the individual 
and corporate activities. 

As regards the individual, there is the 
life insurance trust and the establishment of 
uniform trust funds or pooling of many 
trusts into one for profitatle expert invest- 
ment and diversification. With over a 
hundred billions of life insurance in force 
and new policies written in record volurre, 
there is the manifest need of not only con- 
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serving lite insurance proceeds, but also of 
uniting the institutions of trust service and 
life insurance for the creation of estates. 

The wide distribution of stocks and bonds, 
the multiplication of savings depositors, as 
well as the diversification of wealth into 
many more hands through high wages and 
other channels, calls for a popularization of 
trust service. As said recently in these 
pages, and as bearing repetition, “there is 
a great demand to do for trust service what 
Henry Ford has done for the automobile,” 
namely, bringing the advantages of fiduci- 
ary protection to the man of small or mod- 
erate means as well as those of large posses- 
sions. The fact remains that there is a 
constantly growing demand for quality 
trust service. 

Fortunately, there is ample assurance 
that also in the trust field there are fore- 
sighted men of big calibre, matured experi- 
ence and prompted by broad human im- 
pulses who are responding to the call which 
animates true leadership in other divisions 
of American business, banking and indus- 
trial activity. Obviously, the trust com- 
pany is not and should not become an 
The trust de- 


eleemosynary institution. 
partment is being underpaid as it is, and 
the fact cannot be challenged that there is 
no type of responsible financial service so 
cheaply and efficiently rendered. 
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BANK MERGER EPIDEMIC 
AGAIN ACTIVE 


“ OOTS and saddles” has again been 
sounded, and the bank and trust 
company merger movement, after a 

brief truce following the stock market break, 
is on again in full cry. The pending merger 
of the Equitable Trust Company and the 
Interstate Trust Company with the Chase 
National Bank of New York, creating the 
largest bank in the world in point of capital- 
ization, resources and deposits, is regarded 
as certain to give renewed and more inten- 
sive impulse to the merger epidemic. 

Already the atmosphere in New York, as 
reflected in the bank stock market, is 
charged with these vibrations, and count- 
less rumors, some of which hint at tremen- 
dous new alignments, involving Rocke- 
feller, Morgan and other major financial 
interests. One of these conjectures por- 
trays the creation of a super unit which will 
even exceed the Chase National in point of 
resources, capital and deposits. Likewise, 
the merger movement manifests evidence 
of increasing velocity throughout the coun- 
try with branch banking and group banking 
development looming up in the foreground 
like irresistible juggernauts. 

Naturally, the latest merger intensifies 
speculation as to banking concentration, 
and the ultimate extinction of the inde- 


Boarp OF DIRECTORS OF THE GERMAN REICHSBANK DISCUSSING GERMAN REPARATIONS AND 
PROBLEMS ARISING FROM ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NEW BANK OF INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS. 
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pendent banking system, especially in coun- 
try districts. In Washington the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency is 
conducting hearings and gathering informa- 
tion as to mergers, branch banking and 
group banking, ostensibly as a basis for 
fundamental changes in the national bank- 
ing laws at the next session of Congress. 
Throughout the country the opposing forces 
under the standards of independent and 
branch banking are once more approaching 
for what seems to be a bitter fight to the 
finish. The advocates of banking under 
federal supervision are entering the lists 
against state banking supervision with the 
objective of ultimately bringing all banking 
under government control, a_ possibility, 
however, which seems rather remote. 

Of interest to trust company people is 
the fact that the Chase and Equitable 
merger departs from the pronounced tend- 
ency of recent years, to relinquish national 
charters in favor of trust company charters. 
Instead of following the example of the 
National City Bank—Farmers Loan & Trust 
merger in New York and of the First 
National-Old Colony Trust merger in Bos- 
ton, where national and trust charters as 
well as operation are continued under joint 
control, the Chase—Equitable consolidation 
calls for the creation of a special committee 
of directors to direct trust operations. This 
involves the transfer of trust responsibility 
of the Equitakle Trust to the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. In other jurisdictions it was 
this question of trust succession rights of 
national banks which influenced preference 
for trust company charters, but it is not 
expected that any such ostaicles will be en- 
countered in New York. 

fe fe fe 


FEE SCHEDULE FOR SAFEKEEP- 
ING SECURITIES 


HE Corporate Fiduciaries Association 
IT| of New York City have submitted 

to the New York Clearing House 
Association, a schedule of minimum charges 
for safekeeping and custodianship of se- 
curities, with the proposal that such sched- 
ule shall be applicable to all clearing bank 
and trust companies. This step is prompted 
by the vast volume of securities handled by 
New York banks and trust companies for 
customers and correspondent banks without 
any compensation. The plan is similar to 
that already enforced in Chicago. 
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TRUST SERVICE AND ADMINIS. 
TRATION CANNOT REMAIN 
STATIC 


ESPITE constant innovations and, 
1) unimpeachatle record, there is still 

much debris of antiquated procedure 
to be removed and a long way to travel 
before Trust Service measures up to newer 
demands which are daily becoming more 
insistent. The papers and discussions at 
the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference in 
New York and the activities of Corporate 
Fiduciaries Associations in various parts of 
the country, indicates that there is a stir- 
ring of dead leaves and a disposition to 
break new ground. 

One of the most serious handicaps which 
fetters the free and broader employment of 
trust service is the lack of standardization 
which is both practical and possible in the 
drafting of various types of trust instru- 
ments. The opposition which comes from 
certain elements in the legal profession 
should not be allowed to prevail, because 
it is prompted by selfish fears of losing 
emoluments and is hostile to reducing fidu- 
ciary procedure in the public interest. That 
a more enlightened attitude obtains in re- 
sponsible legal circles is to be gleaned from 
the fact that the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, a 
delegated body of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, has taken the initiative in drafting 
an acceptable Uniform Principal and In- 
come Act, to be submitted to State legisla- 
tures and to do away with frequent litiga- 
tion as well as conflicting decisions in de- 
termining what is principal and what is 
income as between interests of life tenant 
and remaindermen. 

Litigation and contests over construction 
of wills and trust instruments clutter the 
courts of various jurisdictions. Sore of it 
is unavoidable, but a great part can be pre- 
vented by crystallizing experience and judi- 
cial interpretation and where clauses dele- 
gating and defining trust duties are suscep- 
tible to standardization. This has been 
accomplished in the use of the most ordinary 
business, commercial, banking, convey- 
ancing, real estate title and other common 
types of legal documents. It may be pre- 
mature as well as impracticable to advocate 
a sweeping uniform code of trust laws, but, 
at least, there is room for more concerted 
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effort to evolve a greater degree of order out 
of the existing chaotic situation, adding to 
expense and delays of fiduciary adminis- 
tration. 

What relates to laws of wills and trustee- 
ship applies with even greater force to an- 
tiquated State laws governing property 
devolution, inheritance, intestacy, to pro- 
bate court procedure and especially to 
arbitrary barriers erected by many States 
which prevent corporate fiduciaries located 
in one State from settling estates and trust 
obligations requiring qualifications in other 
States and which does not necessarily imply 
any competition with trust departments in 
“foreign States.” 

In the final analysis, the greater sweep 
and growth of trust service does not depend 
so much upon standardization of trust laws 
or of fees for different types of service. The 
test, as always, is internal administration. 
On one side of the street may be a trust 
company which has developed a type of 
service as the fruit of many years of experi- 
ence, a highly trained personnel and which 
has along ago learned the lesson that 
fidelity, responsibility and conscientious de- 
votion guarantee better results than any 
set of laws or forms ever devised. On the 
other side of the street may be an institution 
which offers to perform trust service, but 
which, because of poor equipment and lack 
of experience or for any one of numerous 
reasons, cannot assure an equal grade of 
service, whatever the laws may be or the 
forms it works with. 


, , 2, 
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“HIGH LIGHTS” AT THE TRUST 
CONFERENCE 


HE vigorous and healthy spirit which 
animates those engaged in trust work 
in seeking not only to constantly 
improve internal methods of administra- 
tion, but also to hand on the fruits of their 
labors to their fellow officers, was emphati- 
cally in evidence at the recent Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference held in New York under 
the auspices of the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association. Ex- 
ercising stewardship over estates, funds and 
properties under testamentary and living 
trust agreements having estimated value of 
close to thirty billions of dollars or nearly 
10 per cent of the entire wealth of the nation, 
it is but natural that a deep sense of respon- 
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sibility should distinguish such gatherings 
of trust officers. 


There were some high lights at this Con- 
ference which deserve mention. First, there 
was the stimulating evidence of continued 
record-breaking increase in trust appoint- 
ments under will, as shown by a nation- 
wide survey for 1929. Returns from less 
than one half of active trust departments 
revealed a total of 60,036 appointments as 
executor and trustee during last year as 
against 5,899 reported in 1923. Latest re- 
turns show a total of two and a-half billions 
of life insurance under trust coverage. Next, 
a real approach to a scientific system of 
trust cost accounting upon which to predi- 
cate proper fees, was forthcoming in the 
form of areport. Another report, presented 
by Harry L. Stanton, provided an approved 
chart for internal administration of corpor- 
ate trusts, supplementing a similar report 
dealing with personal trusts which was sub- * 
mitted last year. The prospect of early 
legislative prescription for a Uniform Prin- 
cipal and Income Act was developed by 
Dean Clark of Yale University School of 
Law. 

Among the stellar lights on the program, 
the honors were due to A. F. Young in pre- 
senting a classic entitled ‘“Trust Profits with 
Honor”; to Channing H. Cox of Massachu- 
setts for plain speaking as to a director’s 
obligations to the trust department; to 
Senator Roseberry of California in project- 
ing advanced procedure in fixing costs of 
trust service; to C. Alison Scully of New 
York in discussing vital problems attaching 
to the writing of insurance trusts; to Fred- 
erick Behrends of California for describing 
a remarkably successful system of schooling 
the entire staff on trust business; to Francis 
Sisson for a characteristic inspirational sur- 
vey of the trust field; to James H. Perkins 
for telling about the Uniform Trust; to Col. 
MacCormack for his description of handling 
receiverships, and William Kieferdorf in 
showing how the big Bank of Italy is de- 
veloping trust services through its Statewide 
branch banking system. Coming all the 
way from England there was P. D. Willcock 
who described how British trustee banks 
handle trust business. In brief, the six 
sessions justified the comment of one of the 
delegates: “The best trust clinic I ever 
attended.” 
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SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF 
UNIFORM TRUST AND COM.- 
POSITE INVESTMENT FUNDS 


HERE looms in the firmament of trust 
service a new and bright star which 

outshines the new planet recently 
discovered at the Lowell Observatory at 
Flagstaff. Without any foreknowledge of 
the meteoric drop of stock market values to 
take place later in the year, but guided by 
conservative investment instead of specu- 
lative judgement, the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company of New York inaugurated 
its new Uniform Trust plan while a little 
later last year the Brooklyn Trust Company 
set up its Composite Fund plan. 


How these two funds ran the gauntlet of 
the stock market break with remarkably 
slight fluctuation in unit values or in 
book and market values, and have yielded 
handsome income to participants is a 
story that gives promise of a new epoch in 
the extension of inherent merits of trust 
service to the multitudes or at least to in- 
vestors having as low as $500 in connection 
with the Composite Fund and of $5,000 in 
the Uniform Trust Plan. For example, the 
value of units in the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany composite fund fluctuated only eight 
points during the financial crisis, with high 
of $107.14 before the market break, low of 
$99.11 at end of November and latest in- 
ventory showing recovery to $104.29, with 
income payments representing an average 
yield of 6 7-8 per cent. 

The operation of Uniform Trusts by the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company like- 
wise records remarkable tribute to this new 
development in trust service which is bound 
to become increasingly popular with small 
as well as large investors. Growing out of 
the experience of management, the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company announces a 
further expansion of the Uniform Trust 
plan, embodying a chartered corporation 
and by means of which the Uniform Trust 
idea is expanded to full instead of limited 
trust service, including revocakle living, 
voluntary or insurance trusts as well as 
trusts created under will and projecting the 
advantages of the fund to estates of de- 
cedents. The possibilities of the Uniform 
Trust and Composite Trust plan are such 
as to deserve the earnest attention of all 
those engaged in trust service. 
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PRAYING FOR A RETURN OF 
PROSPERITY 


OL. LEONARD P. AYRES, Vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust 

Company, believes that there are 
quite a number of bunkers and hazards to 
negotiate before this country can play a 
return engagement of the great game of 
Prosperity, such as experienced prior to the 
last stock break. He says: “The hope for 
improvement in business rests on the fact 
that credit has become cheap and is becom- 
ing plentiful. If cheap and abundant credit 
could effect a recovery in building, and 
especially in residence construction, the 
prompt return of prosperity would be made 
sure. Building booms destroy depressions. 
So far this year the progressive easing of 
credit conditions has had a stimulating 
effect on security prices, but it has not 
succeeded in checking the long decline in 
residence building. 

“During several years past the American 
people have used truly enormous sums of 
our national savings for two sorts of invest- 
ments, the purchase of homes, and the 
purchase of securities. It was a period of 
prosperity in two phases. First, every city 
had its real estate boom, and then every 
exchange had its stock market boom. The 
two kinds of booms overlapped and inter- 
mingled. Finally both booms flattened out, 
the real estate boom going down first. 

“While the two sets of booms were going 
forward great amounts of credit were being 
extended in the form of loans to help pur- 
chase real estate, and loans to help buy se- 
curities. Now that both booms have come 
to an end there is ample opportunity to com- 
pare the results of lending on real estate 
with those of lending on securities, and the 
comparison is painfully to the disadvantage 
of the real estate loans. Almost every bank 
has taken losses on its real estate loans, 
and is still taking them. 

“Lenders on securities suffered no such 
losses. Call loans in Wall Street proved to 
be entirely safe. Few banks are worried 
about their collateral loan accounts. The 
result is that abundant credit supplies do 
not now make second mortgage loans avail- 
able to the prospective home builder, but 
they do stimulate the stock market. In 
time they will create a demand for bonds, 
bringing increased building activity.” 
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ADMIRABLE EXAMPLE OF COM- 
MUNITY TRUST ACHIEVEMENT 


"mi iiE admirable service rendered by the 
Committee of the Permanent Char- 
ity Fund Incorporated of Boston, in 

applying income to current charitable work 
and helping to carry the everyday load of 
relieving the sick, the poor and needy as 
well as breaking new ground in advancing 
community welfare methods, again receives 
emphasis in the twelfth year book of the 
Committee. Although there are now up- 
ward of nearly four score Community Trusts 
and Foundations organized and established 
in different cities, which are conducted 
under the so-called Goff plan of enlisting 
trust companies as trustees or co-trustees, 
the work and progress of the Permanent 
Charity Fund Incorporated of Boston com- 
mands exceptional interest. 


Notwithstanding the growth of the Com- 
munity Trust movement throughout the 
country, it is still the privilege of the Per- 
manent Charity Fund of Boston of employ- 
ing the largest capital fund the income 
from which is chiefly devoted to carrying 
on current charitable work and meeting 
emergency requirements in that field as 
distinguished from Community Trusts, 
which either entirely devote income to 
studies and surveys or to definitely rounded 
out community welfare programs, including 
both surveys and distribution for immedi- 
ate charitable or educational activities. The 
Boston organization, while it has also con- 
ducted valuable work for study and re- 
search and in providing funds for the solu- 
tion of welfare problems, is committed to 
the policy of using the bulk of income for 
deserving demands that arise from day to 
day. Experience has demonstrated the 
value of this policy and has also yielded 
excellent results in coordinating and enlist- 
ing cooperation from established public 
and private charitable and kindred organi- 
zations in Boston. 

During the twelve years in which the 
Permanent Charity Fund of Boston has 
been functioning, a total of $2,454,028 of 
income has been distributed mainly in as- 
sisting current charitable work. Of this 
total, $1,042,372 has been given away dur- 
ing the last five years. When it is under- 
stood that the total fund on June 30, 1929, 
amounted to $4,827,104 and that during 
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the last fiscal year a total of $219,047 in- 
come was distributed, it follows that much 
credit is due to the Boston Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company, which acts as trustee 
of the fund and which initiated the organi- 
zation. It is an instance where the Com- 
mittee distributing the fund and the trus- 
tee having charge of the fund and able to 
make such large income available, work 
with a common spirit and unselfish spirit 
which is rarely encountered in either pub- 
lic or privately organized charity. 

It is significant that in the detailed state- 
ment of the Treasurer there appears no 
item for trustee charges and that adminis- 
trative expenses for the past fiscal year 
amounted to only $10,628, covering opera- 
tions for the year. Another schedule which 
is suggestive of the broad scope of the Com- 
mittee’s activities is the extended list of 
charitable organizations to which appro- 
priations have been made during the past 
fiscal year, numbering 115 organizations 
and embracing contributions for hospitals, 
relief funds, social welfare, community 
health, social service, dispensaries, conva- 
lescent homes, educational and training 
schools, children’s homes and _ nurseries, 
maternity homes, settlement and neighbor- 
hood houses, old age homes and many 
other purposes. Incidentally, the Perma- 
nent Charity Fund has exerted a potent 
influence in coordinating community wel- 
fare and charitable agencies. 


THIRD SOUTHERN TRUST 
CONFERENCE 


Wem iHE third Southern Trust Conference 
T| under the auspices of Trust Company 
’ Division, A. B. A., will be held in 
Montgomery, Ala., on April 25 and 26. 
Trust officers from the States of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia will participate in 
the sessions, which will be devoted to a 
consideration of the most effective methods 
of developing trust business in the southern 
States, with special attention to tax prob- 
lems. William C. Bowman, president of 
the First National Bank of Montgomery, 
is general chairman of the conference. 
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“TRUST COMPANY” TITLE ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


HE month of March, 1930, is notable 
in marking the hundredth anniver- 

sary of the first legislative grant of 
a charter to a corporation employing the 
words “trust company” in its title and as 
expressing corporate fiduciary functions. 
It was on March 9, 1830, that the New 
York legislature in Albany passed a special 
act which authorized the incorporation and 
granted trust powers to the New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company. In 1922 
this second oldest trust company in New 
York was united under the present title 
of the Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, with the Bank of New York, which 
also has an ancient American lineage, hav- 
ing been chartered in 1784 and founded by 
Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

In another part of this issue of Trust 
COMPANIES some of the interesting facts 
surrounding the inception and early history 
of the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company are related. Although the first 
corporation in the United States to employ 
the words “trust company” in its title, 
it was preceded in the trust field by the 
Farmers’ Fire Insurance and Loan Com- 
pany, chartered in 1822, subsequently the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company, and now 
the City Bank Farmers Trust Company of 
New York. 

When the title of “trust company” was 
first bestowed and trust powers were ac- 
corded to corporate entities, there was bit- 
ter conflict and opposition shown in legis- 
lative and political discussions. There was 
an antipathy toward trust companies in 
the earlier days of the movement hardly 
less pronounced than the public feeling 
toward “‘trusts”’ of the industrial type which 
resulted in the passage of the anti-Sherman 
Act. In the course of years, however, and 
as the real purpose and mission of trust 
companies came to be recognized, both the 
legislative and public attitude changed to 
an extent which can today be best measured 
by the billions of wealth confided to trust 
company custody and the essential char- 
acter of trust service in all ramifications of 
economic, corporate and social activities 
of the nation. 

What significance will attach to the title 
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“trust company” in another hundred years 
from now, staggers the imagination. It is 
reasonable to assume, however, that the 
day is not very distant when trust business 
will be concentrated in institutions which 
confine their attention to fiduciary responsi- 
bility; when the trust department will 
cease to be a mere department, “‘side line” 
or adjunct, as too frequently regarded to- 
day. Meanwhile, the age old principles 
and ideals of trusteeship as embodied in 
the corporate entity, with its guarantees of 
permanency and immunity from the frailties 
of human life, are bound to strike ever 
deeper roots. 

Incidentally, and while on the subject of 
anniveraries, it may be worthy of mention 
that with this March issue Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine completes its first quarter 
of a century as the national organ in the 
service of trust companies and banks in 
their fiduciary capacities. 
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VALIDITY OF REVOCABLE 
TRUSTS 


N article in the January issue of 
Trust ComMPANIES which brought 

into question the validity of volun- 
tary trusts in many jurisdictions, particu- 
larly where the power of revocation is 
retained, and where such trusts may be 
held to be testamentary in character, has 
created considerable comment and prompted 
serious consideration of the pitfalls which 
certainly exist for such trusts in many juris- 
dictions. Should a condition develop where 
substantial loss will ensue on account of a 
trust company accepting the validity of 
such a trust as unquestioned, serious ques- 
tions may develop not only for trust com- 
panies but for the people for whom they 
function. 

It would seem the part of prudence to 
have an adequate study of this question 
made, covering all of our state jurisdictions 
to ascertain the probable condition of the 
law in each case and thereafter sponsor 
legislation which will correct the condition 
of which apparently not all of us are suffi- 
ciently aware. A thought provoking letter 
from the trust officer of one of the foremost 
trust companies in the country on this 
subject appears in this issue of TRUST 
COMPANIES. 
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TEST CASE TO EXEMPT COMMON 
STOCKS FROM MULTIPLE DEATH 
DUTIES 


HE City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, as trustee, will 

institute a test case to ascertain if 
common stocks held in estates of non- 
resident decedents are eligible to classifica- 
tion as ‘‘intangibles’ and exempt from 
multiple transfer taxes or death duties, in 
line with the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, relating specifically 
to bonds. 

While the United States Supreme Court 
inits recent decision in the case of The 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company vs. Min- 
nesota, dealt specifically with coupon and 
registered bonds and certificates of indebt- 
edness in applying the doctrine of mobilia 
sequuntur personam and holding that as 
intangibles of the estate of a decedent 
they may be taxed only in the state of 
the residence of the decedent, the lan- 
guage of the court conveys the inference 
that such immunity from multiple transfer 
taxes applies also to common stocks. The 
question is of unusual importance because of 
the avidity with which tax authorities of the 
various states have levied burdensome 
taxes upon the transfer of bonds and stocks 
of non-resident decedents on the theory or 
legal fiction that such obligations enjoyed 
the protection of the states wherever issued, 
and were therefore taxable. Millions of dol- 
lars of taxes have been collected on in- 
tangibles of non-resident decedents and 
now that the highest court in the land has 
held that such double or multiple taxation is 
unconstitutional, there is legal justification 
for all executors and trustees to lay claim 
to refund of taxes thus levied. 

Unless barred by statute of limitation or 
absence of laws authorizing refund of 
taxes, it would appear that trust companies 
and fiduciaries in all states have good 
ground for instituting necessary procedure 
to secure refund of illegal taxes paid. Such 
refund certainly seems forthcoming where 
two or more jurisdictions have levied on 
bonds belonging to estates of non-resident 
decedents, in view of the decision in the 
Minnesota case. The obligation rests upon 
trust companies to reclaim taxes illegally 
paid, even where the fiduciary has settled 
the estate and received discharge. 


ENCOURAGING SOUND WILL 
DRAFTING 


MONG other reasons for the frequent 
IN appearance of poorly drawn wills 
and the great volume of preventable 
litigation and contests arising therefrom, is 
the fact that the average law schools in the 
United States devote only cursory atten- 
tion to this important phase of legal drafts- 
manship. Deserving of praise and emula- 
tion, therefore, is the plan of stimulating 
better will writing conceived by the trust 
department committee of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Clearing House Association. This commit- 
tee, representing member banks and trust 
companies, has:offered prizes for the best will 
drawn by students in the senior classes of 
the four leading law schools of Georgia. 
The committee of trust officers, headed 
by H. F. Pelham, will serve as judges and 
in awarding prizes will give consideration 
to validity of the form, contests and execu- 
tion of the will, the testamentary scheme 
which takes care of the client’s property 
and wishes to the best advantage of those 
dependent upon him, the manner in which 
this scheme is carried out and the clearness, 
conciseness and simplicity of the language 


used. 
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HOW TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 
ENHANCES ESTATES 


T would be interesting to secure actual 
or approximate records showing how 

estates in any given jurisdiction 
have fared under management of individual 
executors or trustees as contrasted with 
trust company administration. They would 
doubtless reveal a tragic story of losses, 
wastage of estates and defeat of the pur- 
poses of the testator as evidence of the 
inherent frailty and uncertainties which 
too often attend individual custody. On 
the other hand there is the official record 
showing the protection, conservation and 
enhancement of estate values when en- 
trusted to corporate fiduciaries. 

A recent instance is the accounting filed 
in the New York Surrogate Court by the 
Home Trust Company of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, as executor and trustee of the estate 
of Andrew Carnegie. An inventory shows 
that the value of the estate under trust 
company management has increased from 

24,755,940 in 1919 to $35,201,133. 
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REVISED CREED TO GOVERN 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
COOPERATION 


HE executive committee of the Trust 
Company Division of the American 

Bankers Association, at the recent 
Mid-Winter Conference in New York, 
unanimously adopted a statement or code 
of principles to serve as a guide and basis 
for the cultivation of mutual relations be- 
tween trust officers and life underwriters in 
the development of life insurance trusts. 


The following statement was amended by 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters by the ad- 
dition of a paragraph calling attention to 
the two principal methods of distributing 
life insurance proceeds through the optional 
settlement of the life insurance policies or 
through a corporate trustee, and stating 
that the value and advantages of each 
method are mutually recognized by trust 
officers and life underwriters. Subject to 
amendment, the 1930 code approved by the 
Executive Committee of the Trust Division 
reads: 


‘1, The way to begin to build up an 


estate is to buy life insurance. After the 
payment of bare living expenses, the 
first item in the family budget should 


be for the payment of premiums. It is 
the only safe and sure way to create a 
capital fund payable in cash in case of 
death. 
“2. Every estate requires cash for the 
payment of debts and inheritance taxes. 
Life insurance will meet this need. 
3. The trust company is in the business 
of administering estates whether these 
are composed entirely of life insurance 
policies or include other assets. 
“4. The principal advantages of the Life 
Insurance Trust for the administration of 
policy proceeds are: 
a. That it provides a single and uni- 
form plan for the management of the 
proceeds of policies in several different 
companies. 
b. That it provides a convenient, ex- 
perienced and impartial financial ad- 
viser for the family of the insured. 
c. That it affords flexibility of manage- 
ment and may be used to meet un- 
foreseen emergencies and family mis- 
fortunes. 
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“5. The life underwriter and the trust 
officer should collaborate in advising the 
creation of insurance estates and the ad- 
ministration of the proceeds of the poli- 
cies by tiusi companies for the best inter- 
ests of the insured and his family and to 
their own mutual advantage. 

“6. Fees, commissions and other com- 
pensation resulting from any business in 
which the life underwriter and trust 
officer may collaborate should pass to 
the person to whom they would ordinarily 
belong in the regular course of business 
and neither shall expect or be entitled to 
a share in the financial return of the 
other.” 

Adherence to the above enunciated 
principles, both in letter and spirit, should 
eliminate all misunderstandings in bringing 
into closer alignment the two great national 
institutions of life insurance and _ trust 
service. de de de 


THE WILL OF WILLIAM 
HOWARD TAFT 


XTREMELY simple in language, and 
with absence of legal terminology, is 

the will left by the late Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court and 
former President of the United States, 
William Howard Taft. No estimate of the 
amount of the estate is indicated in the will, 
and it is specifically requested that the 
widow, Mrs. Helen H. Taft, who receives 
the bulk and residue of the estate and who 
is also named as sole executrix, shall neither 
be required to give bond nor file an inven- 
tory. Under the District law, Mrs. Taft 
may make a bond to cover special bequests 
provided for in the will and cannot be com- 
pelled to make an inventory. It is quite 
likely that the estate of Chief Justice Taft 
is of modest amount, owing to the fact 
that his career was devoted so largely to 
rendering public service rather than en- 
gaging in private practice. The only im- 
portant bequest, aside from sums left to 
several individuals, is one of $10,000 to 
the Yale University alumni fund. 

It may be deserving of mention that 
Judge Taft did not follow the example of 
many distinguished Americans in high pub- 
lic office, including former Chief Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court, who 
named trust companies in their wills as 
executors or trustees. 








A NEW CAPITALISM HAS ARRIVED 


TRANSLATES MASS PRODUCTION AND MACHINE AGE 
INTO HIGHER STANDARDS OF LIVING AND CULTURE 


EDWARD A. FILENE 


President, William Filene & Sons, Boston, and former Director of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 





(Epitor’s Note: 





Mr. Filene visualizes a new stage of economic advancement wherein 


New Capitalism becomes the servant instead of master, uniting brawn, genius and the 


scientific achievement toward a common goal. He 


believes that high wages and low 


prices, as the result of mass production and enlightened coordination, has become an 


established doctrine. 


He seeks to dispel dread that the enthronement of the machine 


age will turn men into Robots, but instead will give incentive as well as opportunity to 
the masses to attain higher standards of culture and true living.) 


NEW Capitalism has arrived. 
The principles of the New Capital- 
ism were most dramatically discoy- 
ered and demonstrated within the automo- 
bile industry. In all our most successful 
industries, these principles are gaining head- 


way: not, however, because some inspired 
crusader has converted our capitalists to 
renounce their selfish ambitions; nor be- 


cause human nature in general has sudden- 
ly become less greedy than it was in the 
bad old days. The new principles are gain- 
ing headway because they are demonstrably 
more practical and more profitable than the 
assumptions about which the Old Capitalism 
was organized. They are gaining headway 
because the new principles are in line with 
new realities which experience with machine 
production has brought to light. 


Prices Low and Wages High 
This New Capitalism is looking for profits 
eagerly as the Old Capitalism ever did, 
it is seeking those profits by diametri- 
ily opposite means. Instead of making 
‘ages as low and prices as high as possible, 


if 


it is making prices as low and wages as high 
as possible. The New Capitalism makes its 
profits, among other ruses, by shortening the 
work-day of the workers, whereas the Old 
Capitalism desperately fought every move- 
ment to limit the hours of labor. The New 
Capitalism is making profits through culti- 
vating and extending the principles of ¢o- 
operation. It demands, for its own prosper- 
ity, that its employees and the buying pub- 
lic shall be prosperous. It even demands the 
prosperity of its competitors. 

Now, there is a reason for all this: and as 
that reason becomes apparent, we may be 
certain that the New Capitalism will utterly 
supplant the old. In fact, since the New 
Capitalism is more profitable than the Old, 
we might expect the Old to be abandoned, 
whether the principles of the New are un- 
derstood or not. But the case is not quite 
so simple as that. Business thinking is not 
utterly independent of other thinking. What 
the business men of America see is bound 
to be affected by what the people of America 
see. If children are mistrained in 
homes and miseducated in their 


their 
schools, 
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they may buckle down later to scientific re- 
search, but their old thinking is likely to 
inhibit them at every turn. Much new edu- 
cation, therefore, will be necessary before 
the New Capitalism can be 


expected to 
achieve its destiny. It has many obstacles 
yet to overcome. 


Labor Unions as Allies of New Capitalism 

Fortunately, it now has the support of the 
labor unions. The original purpose of labor 
unions was to force high wages from em- 
ployers who were not only opposed to them 
but who, it was supposed, were compelled by 
economic law to pay no more than they had 
to pay. If they had to pay more because 
the unions compelled them to, they made up 
for the additional expense, as they supposed, 
through raising prices. 3ut labor learned 
to its sorrow that wages raised in this man- 
ner were not raised at all; for all that it 
had gained was presently offset by the high- 
er cost of living. 

The new labor unionism has come to see 
that higher wages, to be really higher, must 
be accompanied by such an increase in pro- 
duction and such economies in the great 
process of supplying human wants, that 
prices will not rise to meet the new wage 
level. The modern labor leader understands 
this because he has been compelled to study 
it, so the opposition to the New Capitalism 
does not come from him. It comes from 
those who have not been compelled to study 
it. The up-to-date labor unionist knows th» 
he can get much more through co-operating 
with management to eliminate waste than 
he could ever hope to get by combining with 
other workers, on a class struggle basis, to 
take a larger share of profits from their 
employers. 

Organized labor, to be sure, is on its 
guard. It has a right to be. There is no 
reason why it should throw down its de- 
fenses, which it built up so painfully and 
at such great cost, in order to protect labor 
from the inhuman conditions to which the 
old capitalism inevitably consigned it. It is 
true that the New Capitalism is here; but 
the New Capitalism is still mixed up with 
a lot of old capitalist thinking; and until 
business in general becomes consciously or- 
ganized to raise wages, reduce hours and 
eliminate unemployment, it will need con- 
stantly, for its own progress, the corrective 
influence of the labor unions. The real oppo- 
sition to the New Capitalism, moreover, does 
not come from its most severe critics. It has 
critics aplenty but, like the critics of the 
weather, they do not seem able to organize 
a very formidable opposition. 
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The Jeremiah Chant 

There is the Jeremiah chorus, for instance, 
which is forever lamenting the passing of 
the “simple life.’ Its members chant end- 
lessly about the spiritual values which ap- 
pealed to men before the advent of this 
dreary machine age. They speak of the skill 
which he has lost, of the songs he no longer 
sings, of the childlike faith in which he once 
lived and died. And all that man has in 
exchange for them, say the Jeremiahs, is a 
handful of machine-made toys. 

What shall it profit a man, they drone, if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? He has gained an automobile, they 
and lost the reverence with which he 
once tramped through his native hills. He 
has gained a new steam or hot-water system 
and lost the thrill of the fireside. He has 
gained a lot of jazz concerts over the radio 
and lost all contact with his neighbors. He 
has gained his bathroom and his modern 
plumbing, but has lost his one-time relation 
to his wife and children—who no longer 
recognize him as the head of the household, 
who are no longer satisfied with his company 
nor with the simple comforts which their 
household could provide, but who are stick- 
ing around, nevertheless, like ever present 
strangers, and forever nagging him into buy- 
ing more and more things which he can’t 
afford and from which nobody seems to de- 
rive any solid satisfaction. 

In the meantime, they intimate, Beauty is 
taking flight from earth. Everything is be- 
ing manufactured by machinery now, and 
the arts of the world are being lost. The 
humble worker no longer puts his soul into 
his labors. The creative joy which went with 
handicraft is gone. The individual soul has 
gone; and the difference now between one 
machine operator and another is just a dif- 
ference of what motions it requires to run 
the different machines, all of which are 
turning out a product in which the operators 
have and can have no possible human inter 
est, and which people eventually buy, not 
because they want them, but because ‘“keep- 
ing up with the Joneses” has now become 
man’s dominant ideal. 

Then there is Rome. They never forget 
Rome. Rome, they say, was weakened by 
luxury and fell. Therefore, the machine 
civilization, which is producing luxuries for 
the masses on a scale which the wildest 
utopian was never able to dream of before, 
must fall. 


say; 


Not Turning Men into Robots 
But that can hardly be called opposition. 
It is like opposing the sunrise because the 
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beautiful bats have flown. It is like oppos- 
ing the development of language and litera- 
ture because it encroaches so much upon 
one’s baby-talk. It is like arraying ourselves 
stalwartly against the idea of our children 
growing up. Why should they give up the 
glories of childhood to become mere novelists 
and poets and shopkeepers and engineers? 
This opposition won't do any particular 
harm, excepting to the members of the op- 
position. It won’t stop the sun from rising. 
It will not interfere with the advance of 
science, and it will not keep our children 
from growing up. For the peace of mind, 
however, of those who have been giving 
themselves over to such reflections, it might 
be well to note that their observations are 
entirely without foundation in fact and are 
the results solely of their own infantilisms. 

For mass production is not making an ugly 
world. Mass production is not turning men 
into Robots, and it is not standardizing 
human life. Mass production, furthermore, 
is not fastening the attention of humanity 
upon material things. Every claim that it is 
doing so is not only false but demonstrably 
false. It can be proven that mass produc- 
tion is not only producing a beautiful world. 
but is liberating the masses to appreciate 
that beauty. Mass production is liberating 
the masses also from the sordid struggle for 
existence and from the’ standardization 
Which mass poverty has always imposed 
upon human life; and it is awakening the 
world to the need of a new edueation, a new 
culture and a new understanding of human 
relations and the human_ responsibilities 
which are implicit in them. 


Old Ideals Yielding to New 

I grant that old forms and old ideals are 
breaking down. If we are to take the art 
and culture of any previous society as a 
standard, and consider any deviation from 
that standard as deterioration, we must of 
course reach the conclusion that the machine 
civilization constitutes a menace to human 
life. But the very acceptance of any such 
Standard is the very negation of art and 
culture. For art, to be a force in human 
life, must be alive. It must be striving for 
Something which has not yet been attained. 
Greek art was beautiful because it was the 
expression of a living Greece. Had the 
Greeks contented themselves with the copy- 
ing of ancient and accepted forms, they 
might have developed extraordinary tech- 
nique but they could not have become the 
inspiration to the ages which they did. 

Modern German experts have tried to copy 
the great medieval Madonnas, and have pro- 
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duced, technically considered, some most ex- 
traordinary results. But they have not pro- 
duced any medieval Madonnas. It required 
something more than technique, it required 
a medieval belief in the Madonna, to do that. 
Our machine age, apparently, cannot repro- 
duce this specific enthusiasm and therefore 
cannot equal the Middle Ages in the produc- 
tion of this specific art form. But the Mid- 
dle Ages, on the other hand, would have 
produced no old masters, if, instead of trying 
to put its own living soul upon the canvas, 
it had tried to copy some art form of the 
past. 

I shall not attempt to speculate concerning 
the arts which are emerging now. I refer 
to them only because they cannot be sepa- 
rated from the human life which is emerging 
now; and that life cannot be understood 
unless it is analyzed from the standpoint of 
the changing human relations due to the 
new era of scientific mass production and 
distribution. If we can understand why the 
New Capitalism is acting as it is, we may 
get some idea of what is happening to human 
life. On the other hand, if we do not grasp 
the principles underlying the New Capitalism, 
events can have little meaning to us, and 
one man’s guess about them must be con- 
sidered as good as another's. 

But there is no miracle in what is hap- 
pening today. It is all perfectly simple and 
understandable, thanks to the advent of the 
scientific method of inquiry. Even Big Busi- 
ness, that amazing phenomenon of the mod- 
ern world, is not the creation of big busi- 
ness geniuses. There are no half-gods di- 
recting our affairs today. There are not 
even any supermen. There is just a body of 
scientific research upon which business men 
have been operating, because it paid them 
better to operate along the line of fact find- 
ing than to stay in the rut of traditional 
thinking. 


New Spirit of Inquiry and Scientific Research 
Under the Old Capitalism, wealth was en- 
visaged as something to be taken away from 


some one else. A few people here and there 
had a great deal of wealth. Every capitalist, 
every business man, wanted to get it away 
from them if he couid. They were, as he 
saw it, the important consumers. If he could 
make things which they wanted, he could 
get a big price for them, and the goal of 
every business man’s ambition was to cater 
to an exceptionally wealthy clientele. If 
one could drum up such a trade, he did not 
have to think so much about what his prod- 
ucts cost. Whatever they cost, he could add 
a profit to them and sell to the rich on a 
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cost-plus basis. Then he could say that he 
was going in for quality, not quantity, anJl 
thus flatter the rich into paying the exorbi- 
tant price. 

All business, to be sure, could not operate 
on this principle. There weren’t enough 
wealthy customers to go around. Some had 
to produce and sell things to less wealthy 
ones instead, and that meant that they had 
to pay more attention to price. They had to 
introduce economies in production; and if 
the economies which they introduced were 
real economies, they secured such a wide 
sale for their lower-priced articles that they 
became more prosperous than their competi- 
tors who were not paying so much attention 
to price. 

It may seem strange that capitalism should 
have gone on for a century or more without 
discovering the fundamental lesson involved 
in this. It is not so strange, however, when 
we remember that practically all our think- 
ing had been handed down to us from an- 
other period and that, although scientific 
research was developing new machinery, we 
got our ideas of right and wrong, of suc- 
cess and failure and of human relations gen- 
erally, not from scientists, but from parents 
and pedants and priests. 

Eventually, however, it did become ap- 
parent that there were greater total profits 
to be had in selling great quantities of 
things to great masses of people than in sell- 
ing a few things to the richest people. All 
the implications of this discovery, of course, 
were not grasped. If they had been, busi- 
would have transformed itself imme- 
diately into a conscious agency of service, 
and the very idea of becoming wealthy 
through exploiting others would have been 
abandoned. Wars, then, would have become 
improbable, and it would not have required 
a World War to start business on a sane and 
scientific course. 


ness 


Principle Dramatically Demonstrated by 
Henry Ford 

It was Henry Ford who most dramatically 
demonstrated the new principle. He demon- 
strated, not only that the greatest total 
profits can be secured through setting prices 
as low as possible, but that, if the masses 
are to become adequate buyers, they must be 
endowed with adequate buying power. In 
other words, high wages pay. Wages do not 
come out of profits. If the masses are idle, 
no wealth can be produced; but if they are 
working and do not have adequate purchas- 
ing power, the situation may be almost as 
bad, for there will be so small a market for 
What is produced that industries must run 
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in low gear at best and there will be little 
chance of any one’s making profits. 

There is another way, however, by which 
business is becoming converted to the low- 
price, high-wage principle. So long as busi- 
ness men could simply see that high wages 
were good for business in general, they were 
not likely to adopt them. For no business 
man was running business in general. Each 
Was running a specific business, and each 
might hope to sell his products to highly paid 
workers in other industries, while not highly 
paying his own. He might thus lose a few 
customers among his own employees, but 
more than make up for it by his savings on 
his smaller wages. That is the way he of- 
ten looked at it, but it did not work. For 
higher wages depend on higher preduction 
per man and necessitate more economical 
production. They necessitate better manage- 
ment and the scientific elimination of waste; 
and it is from this scientific elimination of 
waste that the really great profits have come. 


Flies in the Ointment 
The New Capitalism, it may be stated posi- 
tively, makes low prices and high wages sure. 
We do not have to wait for any change in 


human nature to guarantee this boon. Voor, 
weak, selfish employers will guarantee it. 
Their very weakness, their very thirst for 


profits, will guarantee it. For profits, they 
have now learned, come from following scien- 
tific methods, and from exalting facts above 
opinions and traditional assumptions in de- 
ciding business affairs. 

What the Socialists dreamed of, the New 
Capitalism has made a reality, but not by 
their methods. It is true, to be sure, that 
the New Capitalism has not yet assumed 
jurisdiction over more than 20 per cent of 
our industrial life, and we cannot afford to 
wait inactively while the SO per cent wakes 
up to what is wrong with it and reorganizes 
on a New Capitalist basis. That is taking too 
great a chance. The distracted SO per cent 
might meanwhile indulge in all sorts of des- 
perate experiments, particularly in legisla- 
tion and polities, which would interfere with 
the continuance of sane productive methods. 
Just now, for instance, there are movements, 
in many of our legislatures to tax the chain 
stores out of existence; although, if these 
movements could succeed, they would im- 
mensely complicate the problem which they 
presumed to solve. 

If economic enlightenment does not keep 
pace with economic progress, there is even 
grave danger of war. For war is the tradi- 
tional way out of economic prostration. It 
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UNITED STATES TREASURY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BRANCH BANKING WITHIN “TRADE AREAS” 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGES WHICH CALL FOR A 
NEW BANKING POLICY 


J. W. POLE 
Comptroller of the Currency of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


(Epitor’s NoTE: The Comptroller of the Currency delineates the great changes which 
have pressed heavily upon country and smaller independent banks, as evidenced by the 


failure record and inadequate earnings. 


He contrasts rural and metropolitan 


banking 


and demonstrates that basic changes, instead of palliatives, are necessary to meet the 


situation. He discusses legislative 


proposals to grant national banks the privilege of 


conducting branch banking within “trade areas” as a means of securing greater stability 


as well as providing adequate facilities to smaller communities. 


The group banking move- 


ment which has grown rapidly within recent years is also considered, and as evidencing 
a transitory stage to branch banking development.) 


T is with 
slowly 


great reluctance that I have 
come to the conclusion that our 

small independent unit country banks are 
no longer fulfilling the purposes of their 
creation and that there is need for a better, 
sounder and stronger While many 
factors have been assigned for the numerous 
failures among country banks during the 
past decade the basic cause can be found in 
the great economic and social changes which 
have come over this country within the past 
fifteen years—the war period and the post- 
war period. 

We have 
method of 
tion in 
ties 


system. 


witnessed a 
transportation 


revolution in the 
and communica- 
the rural districts. Local communi 
which were at one time economically 
and socially independent have been put upon 
arterial highways which have drawn them 
close to the larger cities. It is now impos- 
sible for the country bank to gain that di- 
versification in the banking business which 
Was possible a few decades ago. The busi- 
ness of the small city is becoming more and 
more an adjunct of the business of the larger 
commercial centers. Opportunities for inde- 
pendent local financing are becoming fewer 


and fewer. The commercial business and the 
trust business are going to the large city 
bank. The country bank is left largely with 
real estate loans and small local loans. If 
therefore these fundamental conditions have 
caused the business of the small bank to 
shrink to the point where it becomes un- 
profitable for the bank to operate we are 
met with a basic condition which cannot be 
cured by palliatives. 
Contrasting Operations of Metropolitan and 
Country Banks 

The remedy most frequently suggested for 
the failure of small banks is the inaugura- 
tion of better bank management. The prin- 
cipal advocates of this remedy are those 
familiar with or engaged in banking as it 
is carried on by the large city banks. Their 
study of the small bank situation—especially 
the small country banks—has shown certain 
weaknesses in management, such as lack of 
a sound and definite loan policy; the lack 
of adequate credit information; the failure 
to build up an adequate liquid secondary re- 
serve of securities; a lack of adequate knowl- 
edge of the securities market; the failure 
to obtain a diversification of loans, that is 
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to say, too great a proportion of the loans 
are made upon the same class of security or 
credit. 

No one who has made a comprehensive 
study of small country banks can deny that 
the above conditions exist. Their chief sig- 
nificance however lies in their comparison 
with the operations of the metropolitan 
banks. It has never been convincingly pointed 
out exactly how these small country banks 
could adopt these more approved methods of 
banking. Educational campaigns have been 
suggested as a means of bringing the situa- 
tion home to the country banker. In fact, 
discussion of improving country bank man- 
agement has been going on for the past ten 
years with no very gratifying results. 

The truth of the matter is that there has 
been developed in the United States, under 
the same banking laws, two definite types 
of banking, namely, that carried on by the 


small country bank and that of the large 
city bank. The independent country bank 
situated in small towns and villages and 


serving a limited area, rural in character, is 
necessarily restricted to only a limited type 
of banking. 

On the other hand the metropolitan city 
bank has become a most complex instrumen- 
tality of finance. It does everything that 
the country bank could do and engages in 
a multitude of activities besides. It em- 
ploys a large personnel and establishes dif- 
ferent departments each under the adminis- 
tration of an expert in that field. The presi- 
dent of a metropolitan bank is in the posi- 
tion of an executive of a great business, su- 
pervising and directing the operations of its 
various departments. 

How can we compare the operations of a 
metropolitan bank, say with resources above 
$50,000,000, in addition to its administra- 
tion of many millions of trust assets, with a 
country bank of $250,000 of resources in a 
town of 1,000 population? To invite the 
small bank to adopt the efficient methods of 
the large city bank would be to ask it to 
lift itself by its own bootstraps. As a remedy 
for country bank failures the establishment 
of improved banking methods is theoreti- 
cally sound but impossible practically of gen- 
eral realization. 


Branch Banking as Remedy 


In most of the discussions of branch bank- 
ing the depositor seems to have been lost 
from view. It is said that branch banking 
will lead to a restriction upon local loans— 
that the borrowers will suffer. To this theory 
I do not subscribe. It is unreasonable to 
suppose that banks will make _ substantial 
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investments in branches without any expec- 
tation of developing the business of the 
branch. This cannot be done by draining the 
community of its cash. It can be done only 
by rendering to that community a scientifi- 
cally balanced banking service including the 
making of loans as well as the receiving of 
deposits. There are many instances where 
the necessities of a community have been 
such that the funds supplied by the parent 
bank for loaning purposes have far exceeded 
those which have been received in deposits. 

Certainly it would be possible for the par- 
ent bank to develop a diversified banking 
business to protect it against economic de- 
pression in any one locality or in any one 
industrial activity or business enterprise. I 
am, however, more concerned with the de- 
positor especially the savings depositor than 
with the borrower, and therefore approach 
the question of branch banking as a remedy 
from the standpoint of safety to the depositor 
and to the local shareholder. 

There are great commercial centers in the 
various regions of the United States. In 
these commercial centers there have been 
developed great metropolitan banks among 
which there have been no failures during the 
past decade and no depositor in these banks 
has suffered a The laboring man and 
the small wage earner in these cities is re- 
ceiving a stronger protection and a higher 
and better types of banking service than is 
possible for the farmers and small business 


1Oss. 


men who must do business with country 
banks. I shave therefore put forward for 
further investigation and study the ques- 
tion of the desirability of bringing these 


country banks into a more direct and closer 
relationship to city metropolitan banks than 
is possible under any voluntary extension or 
intensification of the correspondent relation- 
ship. If there is permitted to grow up, 
through branch banking, strong metropoli- 
tan banks in commercial centers outside of 
New York City with the right to open offices 
in the rural economically tributary commu- 
nities, it would naturally follow that in time 
these small country banks would to a 
large extent become branches or 
such city banks. 


very 
offices of 


Concentration of Banking Capital and Control 


In this connection I wish to discuss for a 
moment the question of the concentration of 
banking capital in the large cities. Under 
our present system of banking there has al- 
ready occurred a concentration of banking 
capital in the commercial centers and more 
particularly in New York City. The growth 
of our cities in population and in commer- 
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cial importance has naturally led to the 
growth of larger and stronger banks. But 
it is not only in banking that this concentra- 
tion has taken place but rather that bank- 
ing has followed the concentration of capital 
and centralization of management in other 
fields. 

The modern city itself is in a much closer 
relationship to the outlying territory than 
wus the case a few decades ago when com- 
munication and contact were dependent upon 
intermittent railroad transporta- 
We have witnessed the complete ob- 
solescence of the slow and painful travel by 
horse on country roads which have been re- 
placed by ‘paved highways radiating in every 


horse or 
tion. 


direction from our large cities, upon which 
travel automobiles at high rates of speed. 


Communication by telephone is now almost 
universal, having largely displaced the slower 
methods of communication by mail and mes- 
In considering the question of con- 
centration of banking capital in the large 
cities it is necessary to consider the new re- 
lationship which exists between the city and 
the rural districts. 


senger. 


Great Development in Banking Resources 

There were on June 30, 1929, 76 banks in 
the United States, national and state, having 
each a capitalization above $5,000,000) and 
there were an additional banks with 
capital between one million and five million, 
making a total of 411 banks above the 
inillion dollar capital Under a re- 
gional system of branch banking the number 
of banks in this class would increase through 
the pooling of the capital of the smaller 
banks. 


one 


class. 


As I pointed out in my annual report 250 
banks in the United States hold resources 
to the aggregate amount of about $35400,- 
000.000. This is nearly one-half of all of the 
banking resources in the United = States. 
Twenty-four banks, national and state, in 
New York City alone are capitalized at an 
aggregate of $677,014,000 and have combined 
resources of about $10,791,448,000. This capi- 
talization of the New York banks is almost 
comparable in total to that of the 20,008 
country banks situated in towns of 10,000 
wopulation or less. 

A comparison of the banking situation in 
1900 with the present shows with what rapid- 
ity the United States has developed in bank- 
ing resources. In that year there were 10,- 
G72 incorporated banks of all classes. The 
capital was about $1,150,000,000 
and the total resources about $12,000,000,000 

the latter figure being less by more than 
$4.000,000,000 than the resources of all the 


igzregate 
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banks in New York City today. Within the 
short period of three decades the banking 
resources of the United States have in- 
creased by 600 per cent. This great develop- 
ment in banking 
two aspects: 


resources is reflected in 
First, in the increased number 
of country banks which remained small, and 
second, in the growth in size and diversifica- 
tion of business of the large city banks. The 
latter are more prosperous today than ever 
in the history of the country, whereas, the 
country banks are in a much less favorable 
position than they were thirty vears ago. The 
acceleration of the flow of trade to the large 
cities has been one of the chief causes of the 
development of the form of 
politan banking. 


modern metro- 


Defining Branch Banking Within Trade Areas 

In Iny annual report I suggested that it 
might be found feasible to permit national 
banks to extend branches into the trade area 
of the city in which they may be situated. 
I realize that while the term “trade area” 
itself is susceptible of definition there may 
be found some practical difficulties in map- 
ping out a given trade area. . Theoretically 
of course every city, no matter how small, 
Inight be have a trade area but it 
would no solution at all to the rural 
bank situation to permit small country banks 
to establish branches in such trade areas. 

The trade area which I have in mind may 
he called the metropolitan trade area. Sueh 
an area would circumscribe the geographical 
territory which embraces the flow of trade 
from the rural communities and small cities 
to a large commercial center. Branch bank- 
ing extended by metropolitan national banks 
into such a trade area would naturally give 
to these outlying rural communities and 
smaller cities a strong metropolitan banking 
service, 


said to 


prove 


fam not prepared to 
at a legislative formula 
matically delimit all of the trade areas in 
the United States. It does not seem 
sible to meet this situation with such a 
mula. When the Federal Reserve Act was 
before Congress a similar situation arose 
with respect to the Federal Reserve districts. 
In that Act Congress did not attempt to de- 
fine the boundaries of the districts but pro- 
vided that the districts should be apportioned 
with due regard to the convenience and cus- 
tomary course of and that they 
should not necessarily be coterminous with 
any state or The Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Comptroller of the Currency acting as 
a committee were empowered to lay out the 


arrive 
auto- 


attempt to 
which would 


pos- 
for- 


business 


states, 
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districts. 
tricts 


The twelve Federal 
thus laid out and the 
within them as established by 
Reserve Board constitute today the only 
areas which have been delimited upon the 
basis of the relationship of the flow of trade 
to banking services. 

It may be found advisable to adopt a simi- 
lar procedure with respect to the present 
situation if it is determined that national 
banks shall be permitted to have branches 
in the rural districts. In this connection the 
question will naturally arise as to how far 
the Federal Reserve districts or sub-districts 
are applicable to this question of 
banking. 


dis- 
sub-districts 
the Federal 


Reserve 


branch 


Decentralized Branch Banking 

It has been urged as a consideration 
against branch banking that legislation per- 
mitting its extension to the rural districts 
would lead to the concentration of all of the 
banking capital in the United States in the 
New York banks and under the control of a 
comparatively small group of financiers. 

It might be possible theoretically to con- 
ceive of this situation arising if Congress 
permitted the national banks to engage in 
nationwide branch banking at the present 
time, although many students of banking an 
many practical bankers are of the opinion 
that even were nationwide branch banking 
permitted by law its spread would be a slow 
development out from the various commercizl 
centers; that the country is too large and its 
financial operations on too yast a 
permit of complete 
York City. The banking resources of the 
United States are constantly increasing as 
the country develops industrially and com- 
mercially. At the present time they aggre- 
gate about $72,000,000,000, and within an- 
other decade may approach $100,000,000,000. 
With great commercial cities developing in 
various parts of the country outside of New 
York it would seem an extravagant pros- 
pect to contemplate the control over these 
resources in a few hands in a single city. 

Ilowever the proposal to 
banking to “trade areas’, it 


seale to 


concentration in New 


confine branch 
seems to me, 
would clearly tend to decentralize banking 
capital through a system of regional braneh 
banking. The metropolitan banks in the 
city of New York have always held a_ pre- 
eminent position and under any system of 
banking which would follow the normal 
course of business they will continue to 
increase in size and influence. Notwith- 
standing this aspect of the matter, branch 
banking emanating from commercial centers 
outside of New York City into surrounding 
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trade areas would cause the New York 
banks to decrease in relative importance. 
There would be concentration of capital 
but it would be a_ regional concentration 
with local characteristics. Banks in Detroit, 
Cleveland, Boston, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Buffalo, Minneapolis and other 
such commercial centers would grow 
into institutions fully capable of taking care 
of the financial requirements of their trad 
area communities. Instead of nearly all of 
the largest banks being situated in New York 
City there would be in every such commercial 
center banks whose resources would 
proach or exceed a billion dollars. 
Instead of being a menace would not such 
banks become a source of pride to the com- 
munity in which they are situated, bringing 
prestige and new business to the city and 


local 


ip- 


taking out to the rural communities a strong 
and highly developed banking 
safety to the depositors there? 


service with 

Would not 
such a system of branch banking lead to aa 
active competition for business which would 
naturally result in the local community ob- 
taining cheaper and better banking service? 

My own point of view is that the rural 
communities are not supplied with adequate 
banking facilities. I should like to see the 
people of every community no matter how 
small have more than one 
bank with competing for 
ness. All should have the benefit 
which from 2 competitive banking 
service. Our present system of independent 
unit country banks cannot provide it. Would 
not the system of decentralized branch bank- 
ing which | have suggested meet 
dition *? 


access TO 
the banks 
persons 


strong 
busi- 


comes 


this con- 


Intensification of Government Supervision of 
Banks 
It is recognized that a 


branch 
have would 
about the development of 
greater banking institutions in the inland 
commercial centers and in the larger sea- 
ports of the country. These banks would 
be strong enough to resist the ordinary local 
causes of bank failures on account of the 
great diversity of their business. The only 
danger of failure would be in the manage- 
ment personnel and it is conceded that any 
bank or any sort of business institution ean 
be wrecked through 
maladministration. 


system of 
banking suggested 


gradually bring 


such as I 


mismanagement and 
There can be no. ab- 
solute protection by law or otherwise against 
this condition, but it can be so greatly mini- 
mized by governmental supervision that the 
danger of any such failure will be remote. 


(Continued on page 491) 
































CHANNING H. COX 


Vice-president of the First National Bank of Boston 


and former Governor of Massachusetts 


(Icp1IToR’s NOTE: 


THE BANK DIRECTOR AND 
THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 





It is refreshing to encounter a bank or trust company director who 


not only frankly faces his obligations but also exerts himself and does not hesitate to 


use his connections and influence 


in behalf of the trust department. 


Mr. Cox tells of 


the various ways in which a director can influence business toward the trust department 
and divells also upon the duties of the director in developing quality of trust service 


as well as administration.) 


CASUAL survey of our successful cor- 

porations, financial and others, dis- 
Closes a directorate of vigorous busi- 
ness men led by a similarly energetic set of 
administrative officers. Tow can these two 
forces, operating from quite different view- 
points, combine their efforts for the 
welfare of their institution and that of their 
beneficiaries? How can a board of bank 
directors be of greatest service to the bank’s 
trust department ? 

The wholehearted cooperation of the di- 
rectors is a vital need of a trust department. 
It is likely to get business only in the de- 
gree which it received such cooperation and, 
naturally, a trust department must get busi- 
ness before it can apply any of the excel- 
lent theories of which so much is said and 
written. 


best 


Legal Obligations of Bank Directors 
Although not troublesome, bank directors 
have nevertheless a legal obligation which 
is stated succinctly in two federal cases: 
Rankin vs. (1907) 147 Federal 
1010—where the court states: 
with the duty of 
reasonable over the affairs of 
the bank. Jt is their duty to use ordinary 
diligence in ascertaining the condition of its 
business, and to erercise reasonable control 


Cooper 


“Directors are charged 
supervision 


and supervision over its affairs.” 

Again, in Briggs vs. Spaulding (141 U. 8. 
132): 

“We hold that the directors inust exercise 
ordinary care and prudence in the adminis- 
‘ration of the affairs of a bank; and that 
this includes something more than officiating 
as figureheads. They are entitled under the 





law to commit the banking business, as de- 
fined, to their duly authorized officers, but 
this does not absolve them from the duty of 
reasonable supervision nor ought they to be 
permitted to be shielded from liability be- 
cause of want of knowledge of wrongdoing 
if that ignorance is the result of gross inat- 
tention.” 

We are not interested in the director who 
merely to escape legal liability but 
rather in the director who has pride in his 
institution and who seeks to enrich its life 
blood and to make it a more indispensable 
factor for the welfare of the community. 

To be a member of the board of directors 
of a successful bank is an honor and an in- 
dication of an otherwise successful business 
or professional career. It gives added pres- 
tige to a man who has already come into 
his own. Like other things worthy of at- 
tainment, a commensurate duty and trust 
obligation are involved which should be 
taken seriously. While the primary duty of 
directors may be to act upon reports of their 
officers, their directing force should 
mence at that point and not end. 


seeks 


com- 


When Directors Need to Be Advised 

Such general suggestions may be admitted 
but how specifically can directors contribute 
to the suecess of a trust department and 
how can their attention be enlisted to this 
end? Naturally officers may have some tim- 
idity in suggesting to their directors what 
they must and must not do. And yet there 
are times when they want just that. 

A young man who had been a bank exam- 
iner became president of a bank. One of 
his directors, the head of a large business 
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and a most important man in the commu- 
nity, came to him and asked him to make a 
loan to a friend. The president declined to 
do so as he did not regard it as a proper 
risk and although stoutly urged remained 
firm. The disappointed director buttonholed 
several of his fellow directors and at their 
next meeting moved that the loan be made. 
Others supported him and it looked as if 
the yote might be passed. The young presi- 
dent then spoke up and said in substance 
that of course he would make no loan with- 
out the approval of the directors and it must 
also be understood that as long as he re- 
mained president the directors could noi 
make any loan without his approval. That 
settled the matter but the president felt so 
sure that the important director 
sign that he sent a broker to 
if he would sell his stock. To his surprise 
the broker reported that Mr. Important Di- 
rector had refused to sell his stock, saying, 
“We have a new president and I guess the 
young fellow is all right. Anyway he had 
the sand to turn me down.’ So sometimes 
it is good policy to tell the directors some- 
thing. 


would re- 
him to see 


Director Should Know Scope of Trust Service 

First of all a director should know the 
scope of the trust department work. It seems 
necessary to have a standing trust commit- 
tee so that there may be continuity of pol- 
icy and that there may be some familiarity 
with particular trusts where there are spe- 
cial problems to be worked out. If addi- 
tional members are assigned to sit with the 
trust committee in rotation there is then 
opportunity for all to have a more intimate 
knowledge of trust work. I learned of a 
bank recently where each director kept in 
touch with the management of one 
and in that way became familiar 
general policies of the department. 

In these days when the number of living 
trusts and agency accounts is growing so 
rapidly directors can render a great service 
by giving the investing officers information 
about special situations in which they have 
first hand knowledge. If directors are spe- 
cially trained in the investment field their 
advice as to the trend of general 
and its likely effect upon security prices is 
of great value as is also their opinion as to 
whether funds in hand should be perma- 
nently invested or placed in securities with 
short maturities. 

A director can be of help on special ocea- 
sions as when recently a director in a simi- 
lar line of business advised as to the liquida- 
tion of a decedent's the 


estate 
with the 


business 


business to great 
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advantage of the beneficiaries. I have in 
mind another instance of an offer for the 
stock in a comparatively small corporation 
held by a trust department. A director with 
special knowledge of what was transpiring 
interested himself for the department and 
obtained an offer of $50 a share higher for 
the same stock. 


An Evidence of Good Faith 

One bank announces that every officer and 
every director has named the bank as trus- 
tee under his will for some portion of his 
estate at least. When a director has done 
that he can with much greater force eall the 
trust department to the favorable attention 
of others. Also, the most efficient 
ship would seem to include a 
company at 


executor- 
bank or trust 
least as a co-executor. Their fa- 
cilities should be such as to make this pro- 
cedure most advisable. 


The officers of a trust department are 
naturally eager to see its business grow. 


Sometimes they become too eager to do 
things for their customers that should more 
properly be done by others. If a 
be a lawyer he can by 
in the trust department 
zealous officers from transgressing the line 
Which should separate fiduciary functions 
from those which should rightfully be per- 
formed by 
better 


director 
interesting himself 
help restrain over- 


lawyers and thus help preserve 
feeling between corporate fiduciaries 


und members of the legal profession. 


When Trust Advertising is Detrimental 


In 2 desire to get business some banks 
have displayed such common and vulgai 


tuste in their advertising that it has reacted 
upon all corporate fiduciaries. Some of the 
ndvertising that has come to my attention 
is shocking. The fiduciary relation is of 
such a nature that there ought to be high 
standards employed not alone in conducting 
business but in securing it as well. If trust 
officers are so eager to obtain business that 
they use publicity which is offensive, a direc- 
tor in his position a little more remote from 
the storm center, a little less under the dom- 
ination of the 


sales 


director, can give a 
timely word of caution. Those of us who 
are engaged in special lines of work may 


become so engrossed in 
fail to take the broad 
so intent upon the tree that we fail to see 
the forest. A director from his vantage 
point of view can take the broad view and 
report to us what he sees to our benefit. 

A series of was recently ad- 
the directors of a bank and 
among other things they were asked what 


minutiae that we 
outlook. We become 


questions 
dressed to 
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their trust department could do that would 
increase its usefulness and add to its busi- 
When this question was brought home 
to each director a surprising number of valu- 
able replies was received. 


hess. 


Bank Failure Record Emphasizes Directors’ 
Responsibility 


Although I have been an officer of a bank 
but a few years, I was greatly startled to 
learn from the comptroller’s last report of 
the large number of bank failures. I am 
becoming more and more convinced that one 
of the first duties which a bank owes not 
only to its stockholders but to the public 
whose confidence it seeks is to make reason- 
able profit on every service which it under- 
tukes. The amount of business now entrusted 
to corporate fiduciaries is amazing and yet 
I believe such business is still in its infaney. 
As newer and larger estates are accumulated 
the amount of trust bound to 
Bank officers must be careful that 
we do a thorough job in conducting our trust 
business. If there are points of fair criti 
¢ism they must be eliminated. We must re- 
member that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire and we must be sure that we work for 
a living wage. A bank ought not operate a 
department long unless it be with a reason- 
profit. We must that the 
cost of securing trust business is not so 
high, and that it is not handled for suen 
low pay that it becomes necessary to lower 
our standard of performance. 


business is 
increase, 


able mike sure 


A director can help his institution by sat- 
isfving himself at the close of each year that 
the departments of his bank, including the 
trust department, have been operated upon 
a proper charge basis. I know that a con- 
trary theory is sometimes followed and that 
a new department is started without regard 
to what it costs in the hope that eventually 

sufficient volume of business may be de- 
veloped that somehow a profit may follow. 
The time to make sure that a trust depart- 
ment is making proper charges is all the 
time. Bank officers need to be encouraged 
and spurred on, and they need no less ¢au- 
tionary supervision. A director can render 

fine service to his institution in asking his 
officers to give an accounting of their stew- 
ardship and first of all justify the opera- 
ions of each department. 

As a rule directors have a closer contact 
vith the public. They frequently have op- 
portunities to correct erroneous and uwun- 
founded impressions of the practices of cor- 
orate fiduciaries. They can correct the im- 








sometimes found that banks and 
trust companies desire trust and estate funds 
so that they can use them in their own un- 
derwritings and enrich the profits 
of their securities department through pur- 
and They can say to their 
friends that a rigid rule is adopted by ali 
leading corporate fiduciaries not to profit in 
any manner, directly or indirectly, from theiz 
trust funds except from the usual commis- 
sion for the performance of such service. A 
director by expressing and showing his be- 
lief in his own bank may be the greatest 
potential source of trust business that can 
be possible. He can call attention to the 
merits of a trust department in places where 
a bank officer cannot get an audience. 


pression 


also to 


chases sales. 


°, *, 2. 
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“THE GREAT WERE ONCE AS YOU,” 


EDDIE GUEST 


“Oh, man, go forth and do! 
You, too, to fame may rise; 

You can be strong and avise. 

Stand up te life and play the man 

You can if yowll but think you can: 
The great were once as you. 

You envy them their proud sueeess: 
‘Tivas won with gifts that you possess!” 


GATES W. McCGARRAGH 


Elected a Director on the Governing Board of the Bank 
of International Settlements 
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CiTY BANK 
FARMERS [RUST 
COMPANY 


Formerly The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Now affiliated with The National City Bank ef New York 


Specializing in 


Trust Service for 


Individuals and 
Corporations 


Executor Registrar 


Trustee Transfer Agent 


22 WILLIAM STREET 
New YorK 


Temporary Headquarters: 43 ExcHANGE PLACE 

















IMPRESSIVE INCREASE IN VOLUME OF INSURANCE 
TRUST BUSINESS 


PHASES OF DEVELOPMENT WHICH WARRANT SERIOUS ATTENTION 


C. ALISON SCULLY 


Vice-president, Bank of Manhattan Trust Company of New York and Chairman of Insurance Trust 
Committee of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 


(IepITor’s NOTE: 


Aggregate amount of life insurance policies placed under insurance 


trust agreements during 1929 is conservatively estimated at $1,200,000,000, representing 
increase of 71 per cent over 1928 and 367 per cent over 1927, with aggregate now exceed- 
ing $2,500,000,000. The fact that this total is only two and one-half per cent of life insur- 


ance now outstanding indicates the 
trine of fiduciary protection. 


of collaboration betiveen life 


and 


inviting field that lies ahead for spreading the doc- 
‘Mr. Scully comments especially upon the growing spirit 
undericriters 


trust men and likewise points out a 


number of important phases in formulating and administering life insurance trusts which 


call for serious consideration.) 


HE insurance trust has been adopted 

by the American public. For several 

weeks past the Trust Company Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Association 
has been engaged in an exhaustive survey 
of the volume of this business now being 
done. Conservative estimates place the ag- 
eregate amount of life insurance policies de- 
posited during the year 1929 with the banks 
and trust companies of the United States as 
under trust agreements at $1,200,- 
This represents an increase of 71 
per cent over 1928 and an advance of 567 per 
cent over 1927. These figures show more elo- 
quently than the general statements of a 
written report that the insuring public is 
confiding the investment and administration 
of policy proceeds to the banks and trust 
companies, 

The increase does not represent the pass- 
ing whim of a fickle public. It is a solemn 
endorsement of the corporate fiduciaries of 
\merica, as the conservators of invested 
wealth, the protectors of the financially in- 
experienced. 


trustee 
000,000. 


Increase Reported in Leading Cities 
A fundamental, healthy sign revealed by 
the increase in the aggregate value of life 
insurance trusts is the corresponding growth 


n the number of institutions who are en- 
‘iged in this field of service. The banks 
ind trust companies reporting to the Trust 
Company Division that they had been named 
iS trustee under insurance trust agreements 
in 1929 was almost double that for 1928. The 
lumber of insurance trusts reported for 


1929 was 15,012, as against 8,967 for 1928. 
The average amount of the policies deposited 
in individual trusts was 57,807 in 1929 as 
compared with $49,591 in 1928. 

The results in some of the more important 
centers are very important. 


1929 
New York..........$175,000,000 
Chicago 100,000,000 
Detroit 70,000,000 
Cleveland 65,000,000 
Philadelphia 50,000,000 
Pittsburgh 45,000,000 
ae 33.500.000 
Newark 15,000,000 
Boston 10,000,000 
10,000,000 
12,000,000 


1928 

$90,000,000 
75,000,000 
70,000,000 
55,000,000 
35,000,000 
32,500,000 
29,000,000 
14,000,000 
12,500,000 
10,000,000 
7.500,000 


Los Angeles. ....6.. 
San Francisco 





$585,500,000 $430,500,000 


The first annual survey made by the Trust 
Company Division disclosed $541,000,000 in 
life insurance policies deposited with cor- 
porate fiduciaries under trust agreements 
during the five year period 1923-1927, inclu- 
sive. This amount was increased by $700.- 
000,000 in 1928 and, with the $1,200,000,000 
deposited during 1929, the total amount of 
life insurance policies now reposing in the 
vaults of the banks and trust companies of 
the United States as trustee under trust 
agreements may be safely said to exceed 
$2.500,000,000. The work of education and 
development done by the trust companies in 
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the field of insurance trusts has indeed borne 
fruit. 


Joint Statement of Principles of Cooperation 

The most wholesome and friendly coopera- 
tion between the banks and trust companies 
of the country and the life underwriters has 
characterized the movement. The spirit of 
this joint enterprise is reflected in the joint 
statement of general principles of coopera- 
tion which has just been adopted by the 
Committee on Insurance Trusts of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association and by the Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters for 
Cooperation with Trust Companies, as fol- 
lows: 

“1. The way to begin to build up an es 
tate is to buy life insurance. After the pay- 
ment of bare living exrpenses, the first iteni 
in the family budget should be for the pay- 
ment of premiums. It is the only safe and 
sure way to create a capital fund payable 
in cash in case of death. 

2. Every estate requires cash for the pay- 
ment of debts and inheritance tares. Life 
insurance will meet this need. 

3. The trust company is in the 
administering estates whether these are com- 
posed eutirely of life insurance proceeds or 
include other assets. 


business of 


C. ALISON SCULLY 


Vicespresident in charge of Trust Operations of Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Company of New York 


given 
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4. The principal advantages of the life in- 
surance trust for the administration of pol- 
icy proceeds are: 

(a) It provides a single and uniform plan 
for the management of the proceeds of 
policies in several different companies. 
It provides a convenient, experienced 
and impartial financial adviser for the 
family of the insured. 

It affords flexibility of 
and may be 


managencent 
used to meet 
emergencies and family misfortunes. 

> The life underwriter and the trust offi- 
cer should collaborate in advising the crea- 
tion of insurance estates and the adininistra 
tion of the proceeds of the policies by trust 
companies for the best interests of the in- 
sured and his family and to their own mu- 
tual advantage. 


unforeseen 


6. Fees, commissions and other coutpensa- 
tion resulting from 
the life underirriter and trust officer 
collaborate should pass to the person to 
they would ordinarily belong in’ the 
regular course 


any business in which 


may 


whom 
of business and neither shall 
erpect or be entitled to a share in the finan- 
cial return of the other.” 


Phases Which Warrant Serious Attention 
The Committee on 
careful study to other important 
life insurance trusts which are 
now in evidence and several matters are of 
sufficient significance to 
ous attention. 

1. Various plans for the establishment and 
building of “trust which 
involve the cancellation, lapsation or = sur- 
render of life insurance policies, are from 


Insurance Trusts has 


phases of 


Warrant your seri- 


so-called estates” 


time to time tendered to trust companies as 
trustee. The members of the Trust Company 
Division should be extremely cautious in ac- 
cepting any insurance trusts which involve 


as an integral part of their operation the 
cancellation and surrender of any insurance 
and certainly no such plan should be adopted 
Without giving consideration to the under 
writers who have placed the insurance orig 
inally. 


2. One of the advantages of the life insur 


ance trust is that it makes ready cash avail 
able for the payment of inheritance and es- 
tate taxes in the settlement of the 
of the insured, if needed. It is not always 
needed, however, and even if some of the 
funds may be use for that purpose, the trusi 
agreement should not provide’ specifically 
that the funds must be so used. If such 
provision is included iu the trust agreement, 
there is danger that the entire proceeds of 


estate 








the policies may be required to be included 
in the estate of the insured for inheritance 
and estate tax purposes. Certainly the 
amount actually used for the payment of 
such taxes will have to be included in the 
calculation. The wiser and more salutary 
plan is that the trustee of the insurance 
trust be permitted to use the cash proceeds 
of the policies for the purpose of purchasing 
assets from the executor or other repre- 
sentative of the insured’s estate. This places 
the estate in cash with which to pay the 
taxes without sacrificing assets at forced 
sale, but it does not. place the proceeds of 
the insurance policies within the grasp of 
the tax collector. 


Establishing Interest of the Trustee 

3. There is no subject requiring more care- 
ful attention than the method adopted to 
establish the interest of the trustee in the 
policies of insurance deposited under the 
agreement. The two possible methods are by 
assignment or change of beneficiary. If the 
wrong method is adopted there may be seri- 
ous consequences to the trust company or 
the insured and in some instances there may 
be great embarrassment. During the recent 
market break it became necessary in a num- 
ber of instances for the donors of insurance 
trusts to borrow on their policies. When they 
applied to the insurance companies, the in- 
surance companies insisted that as the trust 
company had been named in some cases as 
assignee, in others as beneficiary of the poli- 
cies, it was necessary for the trust company 
to consent to the making of the loan. Obvi- 
ously, it is no part of the duty of the trust 
company to participate in the transaction 
at all. 

4. The Committee on Insurance Trusts is 
actively engaged in dealing with two phases 
of administration detail that are very im- 
portant for the insurance companies as well 
as the corporate fiduciaries in reducing to 
the minimum the clerical work incidental to 
the creation of an insurance trust. Letters 
have recently been addressed to the com- 
panies which have been accustomed to insist 
upon the production of the certified copy of 
the deed, inquiring as to their willingness to 
accept the extract from the deed if properly 
certified. Some of the insurance companies 
do not require the submission of a certified 
copy of the deed of trust or any information 
as to its contents. Others insist upon full 
information. More recently a number of the 
companies have agreed to accept an extract 
of the fundamental provisions of deeds of 
trust, particularly the clauses having to do 
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with the insurance policies, certified by the 
trust company instead of a certified copy of 
the deed in its entirety. It is hoped and 
expected that this practice will be adopted 
and the clerical work of both the trust com- 
panies and the insurance companies mate- 
rially reduced. The members of the Trust 
Company Division will be informed of the 
result of these inquiries. 


Change of Beneficiary 

5. Heretofore efforts to have a uniform 
change of beneficiary blank have been ad- 
dressed to a number of life insurance com- 
panies but the difference in laws and prac- 
tice in the various states has been so marked 
that it has been impossible to arrive at any 
uniform result by dealing with the home 
offices of the companies separately. More 
recently the Committee on Insurance Trusts 
of the Trust Company Division has taken up 
the subject with the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel and although we cannot 
guarantee the adoption of a uniform change 
of beneficiary blank we hope for substan- 
tial progress to this end in the not distant 
future. 

6. The increasing importance of business 
life insurance trusts has been fully noted by 
the committee. Requests have been made 
that the committee devote its attention to 
the preparation of a standard form of agree- 
ment covering business life insurance. Ow- 
ing to the complicated nature of the subject 
the committee does not feel that the time 
is yet ripe for the attempted preparation of 
any such form and it is not at all confident 
that a form can be prepared which will be 
suitable for general use. 

The record of the past year is impressive 
and satisfying. It is the result of the splen- 
did campaign of education and development 
of life insurance trusts done by the banks 
and trust companies, with the aid and col- 
laboration of the life underwriters. That 
campaign will continue and the results of 
the work of previous years will continue to 
be felt for a long time to come. The sum 
reported for the year 1929 is of itself a mat- 
ter of great importance, but as a forecast 
of the volume of insurance trust business 
to be written in the future, it is even more 
significant. 

fe de & 

The Rodman Wanamaker estate has paid 
one million dollars to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylyania on account, as a direct inher- 
itance tax. The personal estate of Mr. Wana- 
maker, who died in March, 1928, amounted 
to more than fifty-seven million dollars. 
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CRIMES AGAINST BANKS AND HOW THEY ARE 
PERPETRATED 


CARELESS MANAGEMENT OFTEN AN INDUCEMENT TO BANK “HOLD-UPS.” 
EMBEZZLEMENTS AND CHECK MANIPULATIONS 


VINCENT CULLEN 
Vice-president, National Surety Company, New York 


(Epiror’s Note: Despite all precautions, increased vigilance and protective devices 
and agencies, statistics show that crimes against banks, including brazen “hold-ups,” em- 
bezzlements, clever check operations, bond thefts and other species, are on the increase 
Many reasons are assigned and which are discussed by Mr. Cullen, who gives some 
interesting examples of how such crimes are perpetrated.) 

HENEVER you earn a dollar—Mr. of crime insurance to the American people 

Bank President—crime takes six- is close to $100,000,000. 

and-a-half cents of it away from 
you. The total annual income of the Ameri- Carelessness Encourages Bond Thefts 
can people is ninety billion dollars and a Let me describe some especially unusual 
very conservative estimate of the annual cost types of present day American crime. 
of crime in the United States is six billion A succession of serious thefts startled Wall 
dollars. Street ten years ago. Many stock brokers’ 

Half of this $6,000,000,000 annual crime  messengers—up to then considered the most 

waste is lost directly through crime itself— honest and trustworthy class of youthful 
through theft, burglary, larceny, stock frauds, workers in the United States—suddenly be- 
credit frauds. mereantile fraud, insurance gan absconding with satechels full of Liberty 
frauds and a thousand-and-one other swin- bonds. Nearly $2,000,000 was stolen in six 
dles and confidence games. The other half months. Single thefts often exceeded $100,- 
is paid by the banker in taxes for the pre- 000. Pleading with the crime insurance 
vention, prosecution and punishment of crime, companies for immediate payment of em- 
including police, prisons, courts, district at- bezzlement claims, some of the victimized 
torneys, sheriffs. This anti-crime taxation brokers actually declared that, if they did 
in New York City alone is $60,000,000 a not get their insurance money at once, they 
year. Several recent estimates of the an- would not be able to open for business next 
nual cost of crime in the United States are morning. 
much higher than $6,000,000,000; but some It was the crime insurance companies that 
of the items which they include seem to me curbed this outbreak of Wall Street bond 
far-fetched and speculative. The annual cost thefts. And they used exactly the same 
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methods which they always employ. They 
paid the victims’ losses immediately and in 
full; they jailed the abseconders and con- 
spirators; but especially they obliged the 
victimized business men themselves to take 
greater precautions. Insurance makes some 
types of policyholder careless. The cause of 
the Wall Street bond thefts was that eigh- 
teen-year-old youths whose private lives and 
past records had not been sufficiently investi- 
gated, were trusted to carry hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in negotiable securities 
through the streets unaccompanied. The 
crime insurance companies warned the stock- 
brokers that, unless adequate safeguards 
were adopted, there would be no more insur- 
ance. Clauses specifying these safeguards 
in detail were actually inserted in the in- 
surance policies. One clause, for example, 
stipulated that armed guards must accom- 
pany messengers carrying more than a cer- 
tain amount of negotiable securities or cash. 


“Beware the Greeks” 

For the last three or four years, bankers 
have earnestly discussed whether a branch 
bank can give the same service as a main 
headquarters bank. Most bankers seem to 
have finally agreed that the answer depends 
on the branch bank’s manager. Well—ever 
since an experience which we surety men 
had with a branch bank manager in Chicago, 
we agree in the latter conclusion. 

Chicago, as some of you may know, has a 
large Greek Colony, and one of the city’s 
largest banks, several years ago, sought to 
swell its deposits by opening a Greek branch. 
The “go-getter” of the Greek Colony was ap- 
pointed manager. He immediately had a 
friend open a $400 account; altered it on 
the books to $40,000; and allowed his friend 
to draw out that enlarged amount. The pair 
then bought a high-powered automobile and 
whirled westward through state after state, 
with bank detectives, surety adjusters and 
deputy sheriffs in hot pursuit. The automobile 
broke down in front of a farm house. Weary 
of rustic monotony, the farmer’s pretty 
daughter, full of feminine curiosity, came out. 
to watch the repairs. She decided to join 
the embezzlers in their wild race with the 
big bank roll. They stopped in the nearest 
town to buy her a trousseau but were ar- 
rested shortly afterwards and were taken 
handcuffed in a train towards Chicago. The 
night being warm, the embezzling branch 
manager was allowed to lie in his sleeping 
ear berth half-dressed with only his hands 
manacled. As the train sped through an arid 
and uninhabited desert, he jumped off. His 
body was never found and how he could have 
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escaped has always remained a mystery. We 
paid the bank $40,000 and like the ancient 
Trojan, have since adopted the slogan: “Be- 
ware the Greeks—especially when they are 
branch bank managers.” 





Personal Habits of Bank Employees 

Investigating the personal habits of bank 
employees is quite as important as probing 
their past records. Young employees often 
boast of their business responsibilities in 
poolrooms and speakeasies; and professional 
criminals are quick to seize the opportunity 
of tempting them to betray their trusts. The 
bond thefts of ten years ago 
came about exactly in this way. 

Very recently, a seventeen-year-old, $20-a- 
week bookkeeper in a bank made the ac- 
quaintance of some business men—who were 
not professional criminals—in a speakeasy. 
After gaining his friendship, these hitherto 
honest business men persuaded him to alter 
their accounts on the bank’s books so as to 
increase the amounts which they seemed to 
have deposited. The money which they drew 
out of the bank on this fictitious credit was 
used to develop their businesses. Embezzle- 
ment can often only be detected by long, de- 
tailed audits. In this case the outside audi- 
tor of the bank, on his periodic visit, at first 
detected only some trifling discrepancy in 
one of the young bookkeeper’s entries, but 
became suspicious at his embarrassment on 
being questioned, and then, on going all 
through the bank’s ledgers a second time, 
found that the bank’s cash was almos: 
$200,000 short. The surety companies which 
paid the loss are now trying to get it back 
by liquidating the various businesses of the 
youth’s tempters. 


Vigilante Committees and Bank Hold-Ups 
A stubborn plague of bank hold-ups has 
afflicted the sparsely settled western states 
during the last ten years. The World War 
familiarized many discontented youths with 
the use of firearms and the strategy of sud- 
den attack and quick getaway. A _ widely 
scattered crop of new small town banks dot 
the map of Iowa, Idaho, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas. Over fifty banks in Iowa in one 
recent year were held up and robbed of 
$250,000. To save money these Arcadian 
little country banks often have only one or 
two male employees, most of the clerical and 
counter work being done by women. The 
bandits wait till the men go out to lunch. 
By cooperation between crime insurance 
companies and state bankers associations, 
this persistent torment of western bank hold- 
ups has been substantially reduced. Vigi- 
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The Home Life Insurance Company is pledged to a policy of genuine 
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lante Committees, pledged to pursue and ex- 
terminate bandits, have been organized in 
every town. State Legislatures have passed 
laws increasing the penalty for bank hold- 
up, to twenty years in prison, large adver- 


tisements have been published offering 
“$10,000. Reward for Bank Bandits, Alive 


or Dead—Preferably Dead.’ Rates of the 
crime insurance companies on burglary and 
robbery are reduced 10 per cent for all banks 
which join a local bankers’ mutual protec- 
tive organization. 

In their pursuit of criminals, crime insur- 
ance officers are keen and relentless. Crime 
insurance company prosecutions sent 600 em- 
bezzlers to prison for an average of two 
years a piece during one recent year. After 
pursuing a couple of embezzlers all over the 
American continent, for many months, two 
crime insurance officers some years ago 
traced them to a Harlem flat and stepped in 
on them unexpectedly with a warrant. For 
a brief minute, the flat was like an exploding 
machine-gun nest. When the smoke cleared, 
one of the embezzlers was dead and one of 
the insurance men was desperately wounded. 


Devices of the Bank Embezzler 
Bank employees embezzle for domestic 
needs, private business enterprises, specula- 
tion, luxuries, dissipation, doctors’ bill, os- 
tentation, horse racing, women, whiskey. At 
least one embezzled for charity. They ‘“bor- 


row” secretly from cash drawers, safes, 
vaults, collections, telling themselves that 
their act is entirely honest because they 


hope to return the money out of next month’s 
salary or from the future profit of some busi- 
ness venture or speculation. They conceal 
their thefts by altering entries in inactive 
accounts; by keeping duplicate sets of books 
(or duplicate sets of loose ledger leaves) for 
substitution during an audit; by failing to 
make records of incoming checks or cash; 
by allowing outside confederates to open ac- 





counts which they “doctor” or manipulate 
on the books; and by combining with fellow- 
employees for diverting deliveries of mer- 
chandise. This secret “borrowing” may go 
on for many years without being detected 
by an auditor until, like a deadly bodily 
growth, it is revealed by its enormous size. 

The seventeen-year-old, $20-a-week book- 
keeper who recently stole $200,000 to loan 
to business friends concealed his theft so 
adroitly by false entries in the bank’s books 
that the outside auditor, at first, was merely 
puzzled by one trifling discrepancy and be- 
came suspicious only on noticing the youth’s 
confusion in trying to explain. Another em- 
bezzler concealed his large defalcations for 
several years by always offering to call off 
the figures from the bank’s books while an 
unsuspicious auditor totaled them on the 
adding machine. 


Humor and Tragedy in Bank Crimes 

In spite of its pervading atmosphere of 
theft and duplicity, the crime insurance busi- 
ness has occasional moments of humor. The 
president of a large crime insurance com- 
pany some years ago was unexpectedly vis- 
ited in his private office by a notorious bank 
burglar. Instead of being armed with the 
conventional automatic pistol, acetylene 
torch, and can of nitroglycerine, the bank 
burglar bore a letter of introduction from 
one of the insurance company president’s per- 
sonal friends. The bank burglar—the letter 
said—wanted to reform and thought he could 
sell a lot of bank burglary insurance be- 
sause he could show all the bankers of the 
country the various weaknesses and defects 
of their safes and vaults. Being something 
of a humanitarian, the crime insurance 
president felt he should give this struggling 
bank burglar a helping hand. But he feared 
that the nation’s bankers would think this 
novel method of soliciting burglary insur- 
ance a bit too high-pressure. So he declined 
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the offer. The bank burglar has since be- 
come associate editor of a popular maga- 
zine. He is making more money out of lit- 
erature than soliciting insurance might have 
paid him. 

Nevertheless, tragedy is more frequent 
than comedy. An elderly head of a great 
financial institution was found $100,000 short. 
Twenty thousand dollars of this stolen money 
was subsequently found to have been given 
by him to the national church organization 
of which he was an officer. Think of the 
degradation which he must have felt at hav- 
ing his dishonesty revealed... He “borrowed” 
to speculate not to indulge in dissipation or 
vice. He had what the French eall the 
“maladie des grandeurs.” 


Traffic in Stolen Bonds 

The traffic in stolen bonds has become, 
during the last ten years, one of the most 
complicated problems of the crime insurance 
companies. About $5,000,000 in bond 
stock certificates disappear annually 
stock brokers’ offices, banks, business 
cerns and private owners. Most of these 
stolen or lost certificates travel an interesting 
underground journey through the “under- 
world.” Bond thief gangs constantly study 
stock brokers’ officers and banks for weak- 
They bribe messengers, pick their 
pockets, hold them up and snatch certificates 
left carelessly lying on counters. 

Stolen Liberty bonds, if unregistered, can 
be sold for the face value anywhere with- 
out danger or question. Stolen corporation 
stock and bond certificates, especially if 
registered, are usually turned into cash by 
the thieves by being put up with a bank in 
a distant city as collateral for a loan. No 
bank can keep a complete up-to-date list of 
all the lost and stolen stock and bond 
tificates in the United States. The law on 
negotiable securities protects an “innocent 
purchaser for value.” Thus, courts all over 
the country are now swamped with lawsuits 
between robbed bond owners 
purchasers. 

The stolen bond traffic was so new and 
bewildering to the financial world ten years 
ago that a number of questionable situations 
developed quite innocently. It was whis- 
pered in earlier days that a certain class of 
business corporations, which constantly 
needed loans from banks entered the “stolen 
bond market” as purchasers of stolen certifi- 
cates at 10 cents on the dollar. The District 
Attorney of New York County, however, soon 
sternly stopped this “bargain-counter”  re- 


and 
from 
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ceer- 


and innocent 


purchasing of stolen securities from the un- 


derworld. He said that it was compound- 
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ing a felony and that any corporation 01 
individual indulging in the practice was an 
accessory after the fact. Banks, stock brok- 
ers and insurance companies now salyage 
their stolen stock and bond certificates only 
after advising the District Attorney’s office 
as to all the details of the transaction. 


Financial Crimes on the Increase 

Statistics of court, police and insurance 
companies show clearly that financial crime 
in the United States is slowly but steadily 
increasing. We all sincerely believe that the 
world in general is growing more enlight 
ened and pleasant to live in. Why then, is 
there continually more Crime? Many rea- 
are being given. These include (1) 
the greater opportunities and temptations 
ntforded to crime by modern business; (2) 
the widespread skeptical spirit due to our 
nation’s unprecedented prosperity and the 
disillusions of the World War. 

One very fundamental cause of 
day crime, in my personal opinion, is that, 
although skilled, organized labor’ is 
highly paid, unskilled, unorganized labor is, 
in many cases, not paid sufficiently fairly to 
make honest work attractive. I do not wish 
to start a controversy ; but well-authenticated 
Wwage-statistics show that, although the mini- 
mum of subsistence for man, wife and three 
children is now $35 a week, the wages of 
many kinds of unskilled, unorganized labor 
ure much less. 

The fact that three-fourths of American 
criminals‘of the present day are youths be- 
tween the ages of 1S and 2S is, thus, not 
surprising. Some classes of honest work, 
obviously, do not pay enough to satisfy the 
strong physical craving of that period of 
life and the young men turn to crime as 
more immediately profitable. 

Between $25.000.000 and $50,000,000 is 
embezzled in banks throughout the United 
States every year. Only about one-fifth of 
this is covered by insurance. The rest of the 
loss falls directly on the stockholders and 
directors of the victimized banks. Bankers 
are still reluctant to carry full insurance. 
They know their employees have access to 
several hundred thousand dollars in the 
and vaults; but they hope that a 
Bankers Blanket Bond for $50,000 will be 
enough. In the case of twelve recent bank 
embezzlements, the total loss was $2,000,000 
and the total fidelity insurance was only 
$178.,000—less than 10 per cent. Compare the 
amount of fidelity insurance which you are 
now carrying with the amount which your 
employees can possibly steal. The difference 
will certainly startle you. 
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MIDLAND BANK | 


LIMITED 


Chairman: 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 


Managing Director: FREDERICK HYDE 


Statement of Condition 
December 31st, 1929 





ASSETS 

Cash in hand and Due from Banks . 
Money at Cali and Short Notice 
Investments Ss ant Se era 
Bills Discounted .. oe <a 0 
Advances 2% bs a Ay 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 

Confirmed Credits and Engagements 
Bank Premises “ss Ye ~ 
Other Properties and work in progress 
Investments in Affiliations 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Paid up 7 oy ‘ 
Surplus cia aa a ee aie 
Deposits .. oe Hg i ae 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits .. 
Engagements 


35 = £1 
$326,467,222-62 
108,354,546-92 
164,644,452-56 
293,918,283-73 
1,061,693,370°40 


187,371,831-20 
44,822,676°81 
6,066,746-44 
35,608,327-°40 


2,228,947,458-08 


67,164,840-00 
67,164,840-00 
1,907,245,946-88 
98,896,089-06 
88,475,742°14 


2,228,947,458-08 


| Together with its Affiliated Companies the Midland Bank operates 
2500 branches in Great B itain and Northern Ireland, and has offices 
in the Atlantic Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania. 


The offices of the Bank in Poultry, London. E.C.2 and at 
196 Piccadilly, London, W.1 are specially equipped for the 
use and convenience of American visitors in London. 


122 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2 








Overseas Branch . 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 














“T have gotten more ideas from you 
for building trust business than 
from all the reading I have done 
and I am constantly reading trust 
literature. I wish we had business for 
you equal to the good you do us.” 


ei ee The Trust Officer of a large Ohio bank wrote 


"e4. wane El F that to a Purse executive. It expresses a regard 


A Lie that prompted a Florida banker to write “ . 
congratulate you on the fine way you presented 
your service to our officers; they considered you not a salesman but 
a friend and a specialist in trust department development.” Some- 

one advertised “After we sell, we serve.” The Purse idea is . 
sincere and intelligent service first, last and always, and sales will take 


care of themselves. 


<3 fh) cH 


THE PURSE COMPANY 


Headquarters for trust department advertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CHATTANOOGA BOSTON BUFFALO 





HOW TRUST BUSINESS IS CONDUCTED AND 
DEVELOPED IN ENGLAND 


SOME INTERESTING CONTRASTS WITH AMERICAN METHODS 


P. D. WILLCOCK 
Manager, Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company,{Ltd., Manchester, England 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


Delegates attending the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference were 


privileged to learn how trust business is being conducted in England by executor and 


trustee companies which correspond to 


{merican trust companies. 


Mr. Willeock also 


describes the work of the Public Trustee Office established in 1908 and presents interesting 
information relative to fixing fees for trust service and how facilities are extended through 


branch offices.) 


OR many centuries the office of execu- 
tor and trustee was performed in Eng- 
land by private individuals who were 

usually either intimate friends or relatives 
of the testator or trustor. The appointment 
of such friends or relatives to perform this 
duty has thus become a deep rooted national 
custom from which the average English man 
is slow to deviate. In our endeavor to per- 
suade him to appoint a trust company to 


act as his executor or trustee we have to con- 
vince him of the advantage of so doing and 
allay his very natural fears. 

The first corporate bodies to perform fidu- 
ciary service in England were the great in- 
surance companies, one of which has been 
conducting a trust business for the past hun- 
dred years and is now administering assets 
of the aggregate value of over one hundred 
million pounds sterling. 
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PuBLIC TRUSTEE OFFICE OF LONDON, ENGLAND, WHICH ADMINISTERS TRUST AND ESTATE FUNDS 
WITH APPROXIMATE TOTAL VALUE OF £190,000,000 
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In 1906 the British Government established 
the office of the public trustee. This is a 
public department of the state to which the 
administration of trusts can be committed 
by those persons who do not desire to ap- 
point private individuals to act as their ex- 
ecutors and trustees. This service has made 
a definite appeal to the English people on 
account of the absolute security it offers, in. 
asmuch as any loss due to the acts or de- 
faults of the public trustee would have to 
be made good by the government and would 
be a charge upon the public funds. The ex- 
traordinary growth of the public trustee’s 
department is to be seen from the fact that 
he is now administering about 16,500 trusts 
of an approximate total value of 190,000,000 
pounds sterling; and this result has been 
achieved in a period of twenty-three years. 

The public trustee enjoys the privilege of 
a Statutory right to deduct his remunera- 
tion from the principal sapital money of the 
estate in accordance with a scale of fees 
laid down by Parliament. This is a privilege 
not enjoyed by any of the bank or other 
trust companies. When an existing trust 
which has been in existence for several years 
is transferred to the public trustee, he is 
thus able to obtain his remuneration Without 
difficulty; whereas if existing trusts are 
transferred to the bank or other trust com- 
panies with a view to enabling private trus- 
tees to retire, then, unless the trust instru- 
ment confers the necessary authority, re- 
muneration can be deducted from the es- 
tate only by obtaining an agreement to that 
effect from the beneficiaries or by virtue of 
an order of the court. 

Two years after the establishment of the 
public trustee’s department, namely in 1908, 
the Midland Bank created a subsidiary com- 
pany to perform fiduciary service. They led 
the way in this movement. consistently de 
veloping this class of business upon a wider 
basis than any other bank: and have now 
been performing fiduciary service for twenty- 
one years. The objective of the Midland 
Bank is to offer fiduciary service of an effi- 
cient character to the customers of the 
bank and other members of the public at 
the most reasonable cost possible. 


Comparison of Trust Fees 

Their scale of charges is considerably 
lower than that of the publie trustee. One- 
half of the total remuneration becomes pay- 
able when the duties commence and is called 
an “acceptance fee; while the other half 
is deducted from the estate when the duties 
are completed, and is called a withdrawal 
fee. The acceptance fee is calculated at 
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roughly a quarter of one 
gross value of the estate, where the total 
value of the estate does not exceed 20,000 
pounds, and the withdrawal fee is caleulated 
at the same rate. These rates are reduced 
by a descending scale when larger estates 
are involved and we believe they are as low 
as is reasonably possible. 

In addition to the acceptance and with- 
drawal fees, an annual fee, called an income 
fee, for administering the trust is charged. 
and is calculated at three-quarters of one 
per cent upon the net income, after deduction 
of taxes, paid over to the beneficiaries. Fur- 
ther, when appointed to act as executor of 2 
will, we agree that the fee payable to our 
company shall be in accordance with the 
scale of fees in force at the date the will 
was executed: unless some other agreement 
has been made with the testator since that 
date. The fees charged by the other English 
banks vary; but in most cases they are lower 
than charged by the public trustee. 


per cent of the 


Receive Share of Brokerage Commissions 

This low schedule of fees may come some- 
What as a surprise to you. but it should be 
borne in mind that it is based upon the as- 
sumption that the trust company will receive 
a half share of all stock brokers commission, 
and in some cases this amounts to as much. 
if not more than the acceptance fee, where a 
sreat number of shares have to be sold. 

The English banks have long enjoyed this 
privilege and it has been extended to bank 
trust companies. In all where such 
half share of broker's commission cannot be 
obtained, then a charge of one-eighth of one 
per cent is made on all sales and reinvest- 
ments. 


cases 


In considering the different rates ruling 
in England and the U. S. A. it may also be 
noticed that the schedule of the public trus- 
tee, which operates round one per cent upon 
the value of the estate. is regarded in Eng- 
land as a maximum, with the result that 
all our bank trust companies operate below 
that schedule. 

While we desire to give the public an effi- 
cient service at a reasonable cost, I agree 
we should see that those who perform the 
services are properly rewarded: 

“The general manager of a bank asked 
one of his officers if he was satisfied with 
the annual increase of salary granted him.” 

He replied, “For that matter, sir, I am 
never satisfied, and I believe that the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire.” 

“How do you spell it asked the general 
manager?” “Higher,” when it comes to my 
salary, replied the officer. 
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National Trust 


Company 
Limited 


Capital and Reserve 


$6,000,000 


Assets Under Administration 


$243,000,000 
Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals 
4% on Deposits 


514% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited 


Toronto Montreal Hamilton 


Winnipeg 





Saskatoon Edmonton 


London, England 





New Laws Affecting Trusts 

On the first of January, 1926, legislation 
came into operation effecting the most sweep- 
ing change in our law relating to real prop- 
erty; and certain definite privileges were 
conferred upon trust corporations. They were 
granted the right to act alone as the sole 
trustee of land held upon trust; whereas in 
the case of private individuals at least two 
trustees are required by law in ali cases. 
This privilege has given a stimulus to cor- 
porate fiduciary service which most of the 
leading English banks are now willing to 
undertake on behalf of their customers. We 
take the view that one of the effects of doing 
this is to bind the customer and his interests 
more closely to his bank; and practical ex- 
perience has shown this to be the case. 

To ensure that corporations undertaking 
fiduciary service possess the necessary de- 
gree of stability, they are required by law 
to have a share capital of not less than 
£250,000 of which not less than £100,000 has 
been paid up in cash. 


Englishmen Slow to Depart from Custom 
One of our greatest tasks in persuading 
the average Englishman to depart from the 








CANADA'S OLDEST TRUST COMPANY” — ESTABLISHED 1882 


Across Canada 


HE first Trust Company to be 
founded in Canada, this 
Corporation, after forty-eight years 
of continuous growth, has today an 
organization which links up the 
principal cities of Canada. 


With its accurate knowledge of 
conditions across Canada, the 
Corporation is the ideal executor 
and trustee for Canadian estates; 
and it can offer every service as 
transfer agent or corporate trustee. 
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long established custom of appointing pri- 
vate individual friends or relatives to act as 
his executor or trustee is to convince him 
that we can bring to the duties the same 
personal interest and sympathy. We have 
to prove the falsity of the saying that “a 
corporation has neither a body to be kicked 
nor a soul to be damned.” 

In England there are two separate meth- 
ods of conducting fiduciary business. One 
consists of centralizing the business, the 
whole of which is administered from one or 
two large central offices. Thus, we have the 
publie trustee with his headquarters at Lon- 
don and only one other office, namely that 
of the deputy public trustee at Manchester. 
This policy of centralization has no doubt 
some considerable advantages. In _ particu- 
lar it enables the routine work to be won- 
derfully organized: departmentalism _ be- 
comes the order of the day; the estates can 
be grouped and classified: the staff can be 
specially trained to deal with the different 
classes of work: and, as this process is de- 
veloped efficiency may result. Thus, the Eng- 
lish public trustee reports that as a result 
of such training and experience, the staff is 
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P. D. WILLcocK 


Manager, Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company, 
Ltd., Manchester, England 


now handling about half as much work again 
per head as in 1920. 


The Departmental Mind 

On the other hand, the weakness which is 
apt to creep into such a system is the dan- 
ger that the personal individual interest in 
the customer’s affairs may be lost. The 
“departmental mind” is evolved. In winding 
up a deceased customer’s affairs, dealing 
with his uncompleted contracts, realizing his 
assets, it becomes more difficult to bring to 
bear that sharp personal business instinct 
which is so necessary. The following is a 
rather neat example of the type of routine 
mind which will not fill the bill:—‘A cer- 
tain wholesale firm had a very fine organi- 
zation. They were so well organized, in 
fact, that they not only planned out very 
place where each of their travelers should 
call during the day, but also every train upon 
which he should travel. One of the travel- 
ers returned in the evening, tired and dusty, 
and threw himself in a chair in the mana- 
ger’s office. 


“Well, any orders?’ said the manager. 


“No—but I caught 
replied the traveler. 

Efficiency and system must ever be of 
paramount importance, but if they produce 
nothing but the type of “routine mind,” they 


every d train,” 


will fail to fill the public need. Of course 
much can be done to preserve this “personal 
touch” by perfection of organization and 
training, and by providing a sufficient num- 
ber of executive officers each of whom can 
give personal supervision to the estates un- 
der his charge. The public will be inclined 
to judge of the success of these efforts by 
the result of their enquiry as to whether 
any one individual official in their trust com- 
pany can be found who knows all about their 
particular affairs. If he cannot be found and 
the inquirer is simply passed on from one 
hopeless and helpless official to another, then 
nothing but dissatisfaction can result. 


Decentralization a Branch Trust Service 

The other line of policy being pursued in 
England is that of decentralization. Here, 
what you would call a chain of separate 
branches is created, each branch being in 
charge of a manager who is either a qualified 
lawyer or a man with banking experience 
who has also undergone a special training 
for trustee work. Each of these branches is 
of course under the control of a central head 
office. Thus, in the case of the trust com- 
pany controlled by the Midland Bank, spe- 
cial trustee branches have been opened at 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, 
and Neweastle-upon-Tyne. This very defi- 
nitely enables the specially trained manager 
in charge of each branch to be intimately 
acquainted with the details regarding all 
the estates under his care. He is also able 
to maintain ‘that personal contact with co- 
trustees, beneficiaries and people who con- 
template appointing his company which is 
so desirable. Customers can be given per- 
sonal interviews without the fatigue of much 
traveling and a considerable amount of let- 
ter writing is eliminated. 

Any beneficiary who calls at one of these 
branches will find an official who not only 
knows all about his affairs but also knows 
him personally. The manager of each branch 
deals with the sale of all assets which have 
to be realized in connection with the estates 
under his charge. It is often a considerable 
advantage that local securities and property 
ean be thus dealt with on the spot. When, 
as in our own ¢ase, the trust company is 
affiliated to a bank, the manager of a local 
trust branch can do a great deal to develop 
and extend the business by keeping in con- 
stant touch with the managers of the 
branches of the bank located within a wide 
radius of his branch. Jt is the branch mana- 
gers of the bank who can advise customers 
to appoint their trust company and they can 
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obtain the attendance of the manager of 
their nearest trust branch for a personal con- 
sultation with their customer with a mini- 
mum amount of difficulty and delay. 


Another Obstacle Encountered 
Another form of criticism we have to meet 
in England is the fear on the part of the 
publie that a great trust company will be too 
stiff, too unbendable; will keep to the strict- 
est letter of the law, and will refuse to de- 
viate one iota therefrom even in small mat- 
ters of detail where the private individual 
trustee would not hesitate to do so. Such 
critics will no doubt agree with the jocular 
definition of a good trustee suggested by 
one of our judges, namely: 
“A good trustee is one who can commit 
judicious breaches of trust without being 
caught out.” 


Relations with Legal Profession 

If the personal element in our adminis- 
tration is preserved we should have little 
to fear from this form of criticism. Our 
aim should be to assimilate our administra- 
tion to that of the competent prudent and 
sympathetic private individual trustee. 

Our policy has consistently been to do 
everything in our power to cooperate with 
the members of the legal profession and not 
to compete with them in the carrying out of 
any law work in any way whatever. We fur- 
ther undertake to employ the family lawyer 
to carry out all law work required to be 
done and we are quite willing to act jointly 
with him as coexecutor or cotrustee. No 
wills or trust deeds therefore are prepared 
on our premises although at the same time 
we render our customers all the assistance 
we can in transmitting the proper instruc- 
tions to his lawyer which will enable effect 
to be given to the customer’s wishes. 


Every additional day’s experience we gain 


bears witness to the 
lines: 

“Our little systems 

They have their 


truth of Tennyson’s 


have their day.— 
day and cease to be.” 


Preserving the Personal Element 

However developed our system may be to- 
day, it behooves every one of us to lose no 
opportunity of improving it and to be pre- 
pared to study and consider new systems. 
As a class, we, in England, have a tendency 
to model our systems upon that of the bank 
with which we are associated; and as far 
as the purely financial side of the business 
is concerned this may be all to the good. 
Our banking habits have taught us to group 
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and classify our work but this tendency in- 
evitably exposes us to this criticism, “You 
subordinate your estates to your depart- 
ment.” 

We are inclined to pool all our records re- 
garding securities relating to a multitude 
of different estates into one watertight de- 
partment. We are inclined to group our 
records regarding real estate belonging to 
hundreds of different estates in another de- 
partment. I have even seen all receipts for 
payments, although they relate to number- 
less different estates, all filed together or 
pasted in one book. In my view this is all 
wrong. The “estate” should be the unit 
and the records relating to each estate should 
be complete. It should be possible to cail 
for the files relating to an estate and to have 
before you the whole of the information and 
records relating to that estate. This would 
comprise the correspondence files, the ac- 
countaney file, the real estate file and any 
other separate files it had been found neces- 
sary to keep. It is true, of course, that 
these separate files may have to be loaned 
to different departments when special work 
thereon is in progress, if duplication of rec- 
ords is to be avoided, but they should be 
returned to the central filing system. Speak- 
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ing generally, our office routine systems are 
developing upon similar lines to your own. 


Field of Operation 

Our field of business activity is very simi- 
lar to your own with the exception that our 
bank trust companies do not at present act 
as registrar or transfer agent for companies 
or corporations. Our stock exchange regula- 
tions do not require the employment of an 
independent registrar to certify the validity 
of stock and share certificates but in view 
of the losses disclosed by the recent “Hat- 
try” trial in London where the same shares 
were issued twice, the subject merits our 
close study in England. 

Our principal business consists in acting 
as the executor or trustee of the estates of 
private individuals and the number of liv- 
ing trusts created has increased considerably 
in recent years. One of the incentives to the 
creation of living trusts is the avoidance of 
heavy inheritance taxation, this result being 
achieved if the trustor lives for three years 
after the creation of such a trust and has 
not reserved to himself any power of reyoca- 
tion or other interest. 


Developing Insurance Trusts 

The number of insurance trusts is increas- 
ing steadily, but we have not yet made a 
special feature of this class of work, or ad- 
vocated life assurance as a method of build- 
ing up living trusts as has been done in 
America. In this connection I think our 
English companies might well emulate the 
example of your American companies with 
advantage both to themselves and their cus- 
tomers. 

As is the case with your companies, we 
are also acting as trustees for debenture 
holders and as trustees for clubs, charitable 
and religious organizations. We are able to 
render public service in our capacity as trus- 
tees for numerous hospitals and always wei- 
come the opportunity of doing so. 
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Lewis G. CHRISTMAN.Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Tr. Officer 
FERDINAND G. MEIER...Asst. Sec’y and Comptroller 
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Lastly, there is a movement developing 
in England for the establishment of pensioa 
and superannuation funds for employees by 
commercial companies, both large and small. 

The trusts created to give effect to such 
schemes by their very nature extend over 
a long period of time and the “continuity 
of trusteeship” we are able to supply causes 
our trust companies to be peculiarly suited 
to this class of work. 

As far as the English public is concerned, 
there is abundant evidence that the in- 
creased facilities which our banks are plac- 
ing at their disposal by the extension of 
their executor and trustee work, is filling a 
long felt want. The business of the trust 
departments is increasing and at a more 
rapid rate than was known in past years. 


Trust Business Developing Rapidly 

We apprevtiate in England that our trust 
business is now developing with such rapid- 
ity that in this question of management upon 
a scientific basis we have our own really 
big problem yet to solve. In our present 
stage of development, I refer to the bank 
trust companies, we are suffering from “grow- 
ing pains.” Personally I feel that as our 
system is evolved and perfected, as it soon 
will be, we should above all things aim at 
simplicity and I would illustrate my sugges 
tion by the following story: 

A certain firm purchased a very wonderful 
business organization outfit from people who 
specialized in that line. They went to enor- 
mous trouble to put this system into opera- 
tion in its entirety. Six months later the 
man who sold them the new system called 
to enquire how it was going on. The pur- 
chasers replied that it was working excel- 
lently in every way. Enquiry was next made 


as to how the business was progressing and 
the firm replied, “Oh we had to give up the 
business away back three months ago; there 
was no time for it.” 
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PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD CONSOLIDATIONS IN 
INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND BANKING 


LOUIS H. GETHOEFER 
Vice-president and Chairman Executive Committee, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, Pittsburgh 





T is just about eleven years ago that 

Theodore Roosevelt, the greatest antago- 

nist of combinations the world has ever 
known, passed away and it is just a decade 
ago the Transportation Act of 1920 was en- 
acted. This act provided for consolidation 
of railroads of the United States into a lim- 
ited number of large systems and was, to a 
great extent, contrary to the 
one of the greatest 
States has ever had. 


objective of 
presidents the United 


Time changes all things, and we doubt 
if the immortal Roosevelt today would be 


of the same frame of mind insofar as it af- 
fected the attitude he was accustomed to as- 
sume to monopolies and organizations he 
considered in restraint of trade and compe- 
tition. 

Today the attitude of the government to 
bigger corporations is that of more favorable 
consideration, attended, however, by govern- 
ment supervision and regulation. Unques- 
tionably, consolidation of railroads will per- 
fect the transportation and effect 
economies, not only in operation but in 
other costs, resulting, to a great extent, in 
the lowering of costs of transportation and 
benefits in general to the traveling and ship- 
ping public. This trend of events reflects 
itself also in merging and consolidation of 
industries of every description in unification 
of effort to avoid competition. Their mass 
requirements and large demands necessarily 
reflect themselves in the tendency of finan- 
cial institutions throughout the country to 
merge and consolidate, with a view to in- 
creasing resources, equipment, facilities and 
business contacts wherever possible. 


system 


In Finance and Banking 

In finance, these consolidations are abso- 
lutely essential to provide for the greater 
needs and requirements of the great cor- 
porations resulting from consolidations. 
These mergers have resulted, naturally, in 
diminishing the number of independent in- 
stitutions and, in consequence, in states 
where branch banks are permitted, have re- 


sulted in the establishment of branches in 


large ratio of proportion to the old inde- 
pendent institutions. In Buffalo, for in- 


stance, where twenty years ago there were 
twenty-five independent banks, there are not 
more than six, but these six have seventy- 
four branches sprinkled throughout the city 

In states where branch banking is not 
permitted, chain banking has to some extent 
been substituted therefor, and in our opin- 
ion to greater advantage. Chain banking in- 
volves separate institutions, preserves local 
identities and with officers and directors se- 
lected from the neighborhood in which the 
institution is placed, insures greater con- 
sideration to local demand and with their 
resources amplified by the larger resources 
of the parent institution, insures the same 
consideration for the larger borrower that 
in a small institution is guaranteed for 
smaller customers. 

It is not a debatable question that the 
old Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
worked incalculable benefits for the public 
at large in the reduction of costs of opera- 
tion, in distribution and in the price to con- 
sumer. So has the steel corporation and 
kindred industries in mass production re- 
duced costs of operation and distribution, 
and, in consequence, prices to the consumer. 


Significance of Cooperative Movement 

Unquestionably the larger corporations are 
beneficial in every respect to the nation at 
large, but there is a question of whether 
weeding out of independents in every line is 
not a serious phase which must be reckoned 
with in the future. On the other hand, there 
is every indication that there is still room 
for the independents and the smaller units 
so long as personal service exists, and this 
is an essential factor in 
not always present 
Furthermore, new 


business which is 
in larger combinations. 
methods of cooperation 
fostered by trade associations cooperative 
buying and selling, will do much towards 
enabling independent units to continue even 
with the competition of larger corporations 
with chain stores and branches. 
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Unquestionably the Burroughs 
Simplified Trust System provides the 
answer to many a trust officer’s prayer 
for a rounded, complete and compre- 
hensive plan affecting all of the trans- 
actions and records he is charged with 


supervising. It constitutes the greatest 


forward step in fiduciary accounting in 


a quarter of a century. © 


From an article by E. J. Reilly, 
Trust Officer of Fulton Trust 
Company of New York, in the 
September, 1929, issue of 
Trust Companies. 
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In the past seventeen months more 
than sixty-five trust companies have 
installed the Burroughs Simplified 


Trust System. Have you considered 


the many advantages of this System 


for your trust department? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6323 SECOND BOULEVARD ~ ~ DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
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CITY FARMERS TRUST COMPANY BROADENS SCOPE OF 
UNIFORM TRUST PLAN IN FAVOR OF SMALL INVESTOR 


Prompted by the successful operation and 
experience gained in conducting the initial 
Uniform Trust and Uniform Trust “B’ which 
were established last year, the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company of New York, the 
affiliate of the National City Bank and for- 
merly the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, 
has announced an elaboration which extends 
the benefits of Uniform Trust Fund plan in 
the creation of living, voluntary, life insur- 
ance well as testamentary trusts. To 
carry out this extension the City Bank Farm- 
Trust Company has formed the City 
Farmers Fund, “C,” Ine., which is conducted 
as an investment corporation chartered un- 
der the laws of Delaware, the stock of which 
is to be available only to trusts which are 
to be administered by the trust company 
either alone or in conjunction with another 
trustee or trustees. The original capital of 
the new company calls for 100,000) shares 
which may be increased as necessity demands. 

The new plan gives wider latitude and 
greater benefits than offered by previously 
established Uniform Trusts. Through this 
new corporation the trust company is enabled 
to give full trust service distinguished 
from limited service, embracing the perform- 
ance under any declaration of trust, whether 
created under an insurance agreement, liv- 
ing trust or under a will. The mingling of 
funds into the common fund will be permiss- 
ible after death and continuing the same type 
of supervision as under the uniform trust. 
The shares of the corporation are not to be 
quoted as ordinary shares, but are merely 
held by the trust company as trustee, to be 
purchased for the benefit of the trust at liqui- 
dation value. Each individual trust, while 
sharing in its proportion of capital gain and 
profits, holds its separate administrative en- 


as 


ers 


as 


tity, except for investment, and after death 
reverting to the estate. 

Investments or participations in this latest 
Uniform Trust plan may be in any sums 
from $5,000 up. Thus the man with a small 
investment is enabled to secure the same de- 
gree of direction well interest in a 
diversified common fund such as now attaches 
only to large estates or investors of large 
sums. The same care is bestowed upon these 
funds that the trust company gives to in- 
dividual trusts or estates in its custody. The 
men who direct and supervise the fund are 
senior officers and directors of the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, who possess the in- 
vestment knowledge and _ foresight 
from long and varied experience. 

The officers of the City Farmers Fund, “C,” 
Inc., are James H. Perkins, president; Lind- 
say Bradford, vice-president, and George 8. 
Moore, secretary and treasurer, Mr. Per- 
kins is president of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company. The directors are James H. 
Perkins, Samuel Sloan, William B. Cardozo, 
Lindsay Bradford, Donald Durant, Gilbert 
Brown, Donald Byrnes and Walter Reid 
Wolf. 

J. E. Drew, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company of San Francisco, has 
been named chairman of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association committee on trust 
development. 

William W. Keck, assistant treasurer of 
the American Security & Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., recently completed thirty- 
seven years of service with that company. 

John Henry Smith, president of the Kan- 
City Title & Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Pioneer Trust Company 
of Kansas City. 


as as 
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MEMBERS OF CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONERS ON UNIFORM STATE LAWS WHICH IS ENGAGED ON 
THE TASK OF DEVISING A UNIFORM PRINCIPAL AND INCOME ACT 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED UNIFORM PRINCIPAL AND 
INCOME ACT 


DISPOSITION OF STOCK DIVIDENDS AND RIGHTS 
CHARLES E. CLARK 


Dean of Yale University School of Law, New Haven, Conn. 


(Epiror’s Note: Jn the December, 1929, 


lished the complete 


tert of a proposed Uniform Principal and Tneome Act, 


issue of Trust COMPANIES there was pub- 


which was 


drvatted by Dean Clark under the direction of the Conference of Comiurissioners on Uni- 


form State Laws. The 


proposed act is limited to provisions dealing with determination 


of principal and income as between life tenants and remaindermen under trust instru- 


ments, 
was followed by a prolonged discussion. ) 


which I shall discuss is the 

Uniform Principal and Income Act, 

now under consideration by the Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. This conference was created in the 
early “90s as an adjunct of the American Bar 
Association. The full conference meets regu- 
larly each year just before the annual meet- 
ing of that Association. The conference is 
composed of commissioners appointed from 
each state. These work through various 
committees in preparing acts for considera- 
tion and discussion at the annual meeting. 
Each committee appoints a draftsman for 
the actual writing of the various acts. Each 
act undergoes a searching consideration over 
a series of years and is redrafted many times. 
Ultimately it reaches a form where it is ap- 
proved by the Conference and recommended 
for adoption in the several states. 


Ik act 


The analysis presented by Dean Clark at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference 


The Conference itself of course has no 
power other than to recommend the passage 
of approved acts by the state legislatures. 
These acts should both clarify the law and, 
where passed by many states, should make 
the law uniform in throughout the country. 
Perhaps the most successful act yet prepared 
by the Conference is the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law adopted by all the states. 
Other successful acts have been the Uniform 
Sales Act, the Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Act, the Uniform Bills of Lading Act and 
the Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 


Proposed Act in Embryonic Stage 
The drafting of the present act was un- 
dertaken in 1926, after the Conference had 
received several requests for a consideration 
of this subject and had decided that it was 
a proper one for their labors. At that time 
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I was asked to act as draftsman and I have 
been working upon it ever since under the 
direction of a committee of the conference. 
The committee has considered several dif- 
ferent drafts, which I have submitted, and 
the Conference as a whole has discussed two 
tentative drafts, one at Seattle a year and 
a half ago and the other at Memphis lasi 
fall. The next draft upon which I am now 
working will be considered at Chicago next 
summer. It is not improbable that several 
further drafts may be necessary before the 
Conference voices its approval. I refer to 
this as showing the extreme care which the 
Conference attempts to exercise before it 
finally passes upon an act. After that, the 
proposed act must run the gamut of the vari- 
ous legislatures. 

This proposed act, although four years of 
age, is still only in the embryonic stage. 
It has progressed far enough, however, al- 
ready to have had its name changed twice. 
Originally it was called the Uniform Act on 
Corpus and Income. I took the liberty of 
renaming it the Uniform Income Apportion- 
ment Act. At my first appearance before 
the Conference not even the name met with 
approval. It was then christened the Uni- 
form Principal and Income Act, a name 


which it now seems likely will stick. 


Limitation of Act to Determination of 
Principal and Income 

The act, as will be inferred from the title, 
deals with the troublesome questions con- 
cerning the determination of principal and 
income as between life tenants and remain- 
dermen under trust instruments. Please bear 
in mind its limited objective. No attempt is 
made to cover the broad field of the trus- 
tee’s general powers and duties, though a 
general trustee’s act has been found helpful 
in England and might well be desirable here. 
Nor is attempt made here to define income 
for tax purposes nor to determine the divi- 
sion of funds given in perpetuity to chari- 
ties—a question of the most profound public 
importance but hardly to be solved without 
extensive study of its social implications. 
Even with our limited objective we have 
found our problem difficult enough. 

At the outset it may be asked, why any 
act at all? In fact this question has been 
asked rather vigorously. Let me say at once 
that if all trust instruments are drawn with 
“are and precision, each one with power of 
life and death given to the trustee, the act 
is of little moment. There is no intention 
to cover the case where the creator of the 
trust has given specific directions as to the 
determination of principal and income or 
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has given full discretion to the trustee to 
make such determination. We hope there 
will be no misunderstanding on this point. 
To this end we are going to add another 
sentence to section two, emphasizing this 
limitation on the scope of the act. 


A Subject of Involved Litigation 

Even with this class of cases omitted, I 
think the statute, if well drawn and con- 
venient of application, may be decidedly use- 
ful. The large amount of litigation on these 
topics shows that there are still many in- 
struments sufficiently ambiguous to require 
court interpretation. Even the most care- 
ful draftsman is unable to foresee and meet 
all the difficult problems and hence a state- 
ment of general principles will be helpful. 
Even where the trustee is given wide dis 
cretion, it may find such a _ statement of 
principles useful as a guide, if not as a 
master. Of course we do not think that we, 
and we only, have uncovered all possible 
questions. But we have dealt with several 
comparatively unusual situations for the 
sake of completeness, and we believe the 
act will be found to have utility, particular- 
ly in view of the unsettled state of the 
law today on these topics. 

I have said, however, that the act should 
be convenient of application. This seems to 
be quite important. It should not appeal to 
trust officers as unworkable. My hope and 
belief is that it does not. In fact, one of 
my severest critics suggested that while the 
act purported to have come from me, he 
Was sure it was drafted by bankers. He it 
was who told me “only a few of the many 
objections to which the Act is open,” as he 
said, and he spoke of these as sug- 
gestions for changing the act, than as evi- 
dence for the necessity of a new start.” 
Little did he know how vigorously the bank- 
ers were refusing the child thus eavalierly 
laid at their doorstep. 


Disposition of Stock Dividends and Rights 

Perhaps I can best give a general idea of 
the plan we have followed if I discuss some- 
what more fully two of the most difficult 
questions considered in the act. The first 
concerns the disposition of stock dividends 
and stock rights, while the second deals with 
the problem of amortizing premiums on 
bonds. 

In considering these and other problems 
arising in connection with the act, I have 
found it of value to determine whether we 
wished merely to preserve the capital in- 
tact, allowing all else to go into income or 
rather to restrict the income to the yearly 
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monetary return upon the capital with all 
accretions and losses falling upon the latter. 
Which shall be the ecateh all, income or prin- 
cipal? The federal income tax rule tends 
towards the former, the general trust law 
towards the latter position. For tax pur- 
poses, and to increase the tax, everything is 
regarded as income where possible ineclud- 
ing gains on sale of capital items. The other, 
or trust view, tends to. magnify the principal 
fund, though the existence of large losses 
nay lead to quite the reverse result, as un- 
der the federal plan they may likewise dim- 
inish the income. On the whole, though, the 
income tax principle would tend to favor the 
tenant, while the ordinary trust rule favors 
the remainderman. Again, greater conve- 
nience and simplicity are claimed for the 
trust rule, greater precision and fairness for 
the tax rule. How far are those arguments 
true in fact? 

Legal Attitude as to Remainderman and 

Life Tenants 

When I began the drafting of the act, I 
had the feeling that the remainderman was 
unduly favored in the law at the expense 
of the life tenants. The latter were probably 
those nearest and dearest to the creator of 
the fund and therefore should have first call 





upon his bounty. Further consideration has 
led me to think better of the general legal 
attitude favoring the ultimate rather than 
the immediate beneficiary. After all, is not 
the only reason for making a gift in this 
form the fact that the property owner de- 
sires to preserve his estate, or in a sense 
to preserve his personality after his death 
through his estate? 

If he had really had in the forefront of 
his mind the protection of the life tenants, 
this is not one of the many ways which he 
should have chosen to achieve this object. 
He should, for example, have provided for a 
minimum yearly income to each tenant, or 
he should have given his trustee power to 
use from the principal for the support of the 
tenants. As it is, he is hardly thinking very 
much about them. Perhaps he may be think- 
ing of his remaindermen, but my guess is 
that the predominating influence is vanity. 
At any rate whatever it may be the law 
recognizes the power of a property owner 
thus to extend his personality after his 
death, I see no reason for fighting the prin- 
ciple in a small way here. I therefore con- 
cluded that it was wise to follow precedents 
and allow gains and losses generally to fall 
on the capital fund. The arguments of con- 
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venience and simplicity are additional rea- 
sons for this conclusion. 

Now it seems to me that once this position 
is assumed, logic and consistency lead to a 
disposition of the mooted cases stated above 
along similar lines. Thus realized market 
appreciation in value of stock would be 
allocated to principal just as like realized 
loss should fall upon principal. By analogy 
realized gains from sale of rights 
should follow the same course. Having gone 
this far it would seem that stock dividends 
should be treated the same way. <And this 
is the so-called Massachusetts rule, which is 
adopted in section 5 of the act. 


Dealing With Regular Stock Dividends 

Many who have agreed with the analysis 
up to this point have suggested, however, 
that a different rule should apply to the 
more or regular stock dividends now 
apparently increasing in popularity. But 
Mr. Waddill Catchings, reporting for the In- 
dustrial Securities Committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, pointed out the 
fundamental similarity from the investor's 
point of view of the practice of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in in- 
creasing stock and issuing stock rights at 
regular intervals with that of the North 
American Company in regularly issuing stock 
dividends. Hie did add that both these rep- 
resent income to the average investor, a view 
he has reiterated by letter to me. But many 
a family had come by last fall to regard 
stock market gains as a part of family in- 
come, and after the sad episodes of October 
and November that income has dwindled. 

That money easily gained is easily spent 
is a truism; and the mere fact that such 
profits were spent as income rather than 
saved as capital by the average man means 
little as to whether tenant or remainderman 
—different individuals—should receive such 
gain. The real point, I suggest, is the simi- 
larity, so far as the investor is concerned, 
of all these practices—mere market appre- 
ciation accompanied by a stock split up, issue 
of stock rights having value, and stock divi- 
dends. They all are the natural characteris- 
tics of the so-called blue chip securities. The 
chief reason why stock dividends appeal to 
investors is that such dividends constitute 
an automatic reinvestment of funds in the 
same business. The average trustee, having 
a properly diversified portfolio, and where 
permitted by law, will desire to add some 
blue-chip items admittedly for expected mar- 
ket appreciation rather than for immediate 
monetary return. The adoption of our sec- 
tion five would mean simply that companies 


stock 


less 
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issuing stock dividends regularly would need 
to be classed as investment possibilities with 
the bank and insurance and other gilt edge 
concerns Where the income return is small. 
That, in my judgment, is where they belong. 


The Massachusetts and the Pennsylvania 
Rules 

The alternative to the Massachusetts rule 
in the case law is usually spoken of as the 
Pennsylvania rule. Only Pennsylvania goes 
to the logical conclusion, however, of ap- 
portioning gains on sales between tenant and 
remainderman. A few other states appor- 
tion gains on sales of rights, but most juris- 
dictions purporting to follow this rule con- 
tent themselves with applying it only to 
stock dividends. However applied, it has a 
fundamental weakness. In order to know 
whether earnings have been made over the 
period in question it is obviously necessary 
to value the assets of the company at the 
beginning of the period. There is nothing 
more illusory, more academic, more unreal, 
than to try from the outside to value a plant 
for no purpose connected with the plant it 
self. It is even worse than the morass of 
public utility valuation for rate purposes. 

Valuation is a capitalization of expected 
future income; it is in other words a rea- 
soned guess as to the plant’s future. Now it 
is this guess which is to stand as the founda- 
tion for a rule which is heralded for its pre- 
cision and its fairness. There is only the 
illusion of certainty. No wonder the actual 
applications of this rule is such that no 
answer is possible until at length after ex- 
pensive litigation the Supreme Court of the 
state has passed upon the apportionment 
made in each case. Where the company is 
beyond the jurisdiction of the court and its 
books not subject to examination, or where 
there are stock dividends as ia 
the case of the Standard Oil Companies, the 
application of the rule is practically impos- 
sible. That, I am informed, was the experi- 
ence of the New York trust officers after 
their Court of Appeals had adopted the 
Pennsylvania rule. Hence they were instru- 
mental in securing passage of the Act of 
1926, restoring, or at least adopting the 
Massachusetts rule. 


successive 


Adjustment of Surplus and Profits Accounts 
Trust officers who believe in some modifi- 


cation of the Massachusetts rule and who 
recognize the difficulty of a court valuation 
of the plant have attempted some other test, 
usually based upon the corporate balance 
sheet, and upon an inspection of the in- 
crease in the earned surplus or undivided 
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G MAC obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by thousands of banks, institu- 
tions and individuals the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 


denominations at current discount rates 
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profits accounts. This presupposes accurate 

Even where the books are accurate 
it is submitted, but the substitution of 
one arbitrary decision of the corporation for 
another, one having no direct connection 
with the administration of the trust. The 
decision by the company to pay out money 
in cash dividends or to retain it and issue 
stock dividends is one affecting the value of 
the investment and not unconnected with 
the trust. 


books. 


it is, 


But the adjustment of the surplus or prof- 
its accounts is more remote. With the com- 
panies whose obligations are considered gilt 


edge, their investments are a most impor- 
tant part of their assets. Yet the balance 


sheet does not and cannot reflect the invest- 
ment 


account, whether it is based on cost 
values or market values of the securities 
held. How far did bank statements either 


before or after the stock market crash really 
show the real nature of their security hold- 
ings? Again should the mere chance that 
the company has realized its profits at one 
date rather than another control the rela- 
tions between tenant and remainderman of 
a trust owning their stock? It seems to 
me again that we trustees are causing our- 
selves a lot of unnecessary trouble to make 








ourselves believe, contrary to the actual fact, 
that we are precise and mathematical with 
our beneficiaries. And after all our funda- 
mental rule, that the wishes of the creator 
of the trust should govern so far as possible, 
is anything but precise. 


The Matter of Premium and Discount Bonds 

The same confusion of attitude seems to 
be apparent in reactions of courts and trust 
officers to the matter of premium and dis- 
count bonds. Where a bond is purchased at 
a premium and is held until maturity it is 
obvious that unless provision is made there- 
for the principal has gone off in value to the 
extent of the premium. Yet it is just as ob- 
vious that in the reverse case where the 
bond was bought at a discount, the principal 
has had value added to it. If premiums on 
bonds are to be amortized for the benefit 
of the remainderman, discounts should be 
accumulated for the tenant. But the courts 
generally and the trust officers with only 
an isolated exception react against the ac- 
cumulation of discounts because of the sup- 
posed bookkeeping difficulties involved. 

To my mind this decision as to discounts 
should carry with it also the decision not 
to amortize premiums. The attempt at a fair 
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We cordially invite you to visit 


Our New Main Office 


at 345 Madison Avenue—Near 44th Street 


OUR CLIENTS will find this 
new location—one block from 
Grand Central Terminal — 
more convenient. Officials of 
every department have their 
desks on the street bank floor 
in order that the transaction 
of business may be expedited. 


514% GUARANTEED income 
may yet be derived from our 
guaranteed mortgages and 
certificates. Now available in 
any amount—odd or even— 
from $100 to $100,000 or 
more. Maturing in 3 to 5 years. 
All are legal for trust funds. 


Ask for our Current Offering List TMC-1 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE Co. 


Capital and Surplus $21,000,000 
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and precise rule is already given up. But 
further is such precision necessary ? 

A trustee will ordinarily sell a bond be- 
fore maturity and if he has set up an amor- 
tization fund for it, he then has this on 
hand and does not know what to do with 
it. One trust officer wrote me of five trusts 
where an amortization charge averaging 51.8 
cents was made semi-annually for ten years. 
This necessitated each time three posting 
mediums and four book entries for each 
trust. At the end of ten years the bonds 
were sold at a price in excess of their in- 
ventory value and the 700 entries had gone 
for naught. Further complications arise in 
the case of bonds callable before maturity. 
Again if the trust is well managed with good 
diversification of securities it would seem 
that a rule less pretentiously precise would 
achieve just as fair results. Accordingly our 
section six provides for neither amortiza- 
tion of premiums nor accumulation of dis- 
counts on bonds. 


The treatment thus made of these two 
mi,or problems will give you a key to the 
plan we have followed throughout the act. 





Thus we have not required depreciation re- 
serves to be set up against permanent im- 
provements paid for out of trust funds. We 
have, however, provided in section ten for 
depletion reserves to replace definitely wast- 
ing assets such as leaseholds, patents and 
royalties. My present view is that our sec- 
tion eleven providing a method for the sale 
of such assets is fully adequate. 

Our aim, therefore, has been the greatest 
simplicity consistent with fairness to the 
parties, having in mind the probable objec- 
tives of the trust. Considerable study has 
convinced us that an undue straining for 
accuracy leads to unworkable rules and prob- 
ably does not secure its objective. Fairness 
is a relative term anyhow, depending upon 
the point from which it is viewed. The less 
complicated provisions may be made to work, 
and on the whole they probably come as close 
to carrying out the wishes of the property 
owner now deceased as is possible. If he 
had wished for any more refined instru- 
ments of apportionment of his estate, he 
should have consulted the bank’s attorneys. 
They would willingly provide him with all 
the complications he might desire. 
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INTEGRITY TRUST 


HANDLES ALL TRUST WORK WITH 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


THE RESULTS provided by a 
National Accounting Machine in 
the Trust Department of Integrity 
Trust, Philadelphia, are typical of 
the advantages of this machine on 
trust accounting. 


The machine handles the Principal 
Trust Ledger, Principal Trust 
Journal, Income Trust Ledger, 
Rent Income Ledger, Income Trust 
Journal and Trust Statement. So 
satisfactory have results been that 
a second machine will soon be 
installed in this department. 


Simplicity of operation and full 
visibility of all printing combine 
to give this machine a speed and 


accuracy that mean much in trust 
accounting. The machine proves 
the postings, proves the principal 
balance, proves the investment 
balance and the uninvested funds 
balance all in one operation. It 
also creates a journal of all entries 
made on the affected accounts. 


As a result of machine accounting, 
all records are in plain printed 
figures, one machine handles all of 
the various forms, records are al- 
ways up to date and in the most 
comprehensive form. Our repre- 
sentative will be glad to explain 
how the same results can be se- 
cured in any trust department or 
any trust company, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 


Dayton, Ohio 
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What’s New in 
Trust Work . . ? 


Rigi laws of wills and of trusts are not stationary. New con- 
structions given by the courts are changing the effect of the laws 
constantly. Legislative changes, too, are not infrequent. Thus it 
may be that that which was valid yesterday is invalid today; a 
protective device used last week provides the trustee no protection 
this week. 

In these shifting currents thi Treute-Hall Trust Service provides 
the security afforded only by up-to-date information. Weekly sup- 
plements keep this loose-leaf Service up-to-date at all times. All 
new important changes are carefully reported here and, so that 
“he who runs may read,” are repeated in pithy digests of but a 
few lines on a special Executive Summary Sheet. Five minutes each 
week spent with this Executive Sheet will keep you informed of 
what is happening in the trust world, and of the effect of all 
changes. 

If you are interested in following these changes, we shall be glad 
to send you, upon request, a free copy of the new 32-page booklet 


briefly summarizing the recent developments in trust business. 


Write for the booklet entitled ““What’s New in Trust Work.” 


PRENTICE-HALL, INc. 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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CONCERTED ACTION TO VALIDATE REVOCABLE 
VOLUNTARY TRUSTS IN ALL JURISDICTIONS 


IMPORTANT ISSUES RAISED BY RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
From ‘‘A TRUST OFFICER’”’ 


Editor, TrRusT COMPANIES: 

I have read with considerable interest the 
article by Edward J. Reilly in your issue for 
February, 1930, entitled, “Are Revocable Vol- 
untary Trusts Valid in Your Jurisdiction.” I 
was particularly struck with the idea which 
I think Mr. Reilly desired to convey—that 
it is the generally accepted thought of trust 
administrative officers that voluntary trusts 
revocable at will are both valid instruments 
and desirable for corporate fidu- 
ciaries, That thought seemed to me to stand 
out just as clearly as his other thought that 
embarrassing consequences > ov 


business 


very easily 
corporate fiducian. ; le errone- 
conclude that voluntary trusts” re- 
vocable at will are valid in their jurisdictions. 


ensue to 
ously 


My own thought is that under present con- 
ditions a voluntary trust revocable at 
which contains provisions authorizing the 
creator thereof to change the beneficiaries 
and modify its terms from time to time and 
which contains a reservation of income dur- 
ing the donor’s life with more or less liberal 
encroachments on principal (usually unlim- 
ited in any way, I think), is highly undesir- 
able business both for a corporate fiduciary 
and its clients. in any jurisdiction where its 
validity has not been determined by statute 
or decisions of the highest appellate courts. 
You cannot do anything with that sort of an 
agreement which you cannot also accomplish 
by means of an agency agreement and a will. 


will. 


Once upon a time you could lawfully es- 
eape inheritance and estate taxation by 
means of such a living trust, but now you 
eannot. Once upon a time you could thus 
escape annual ad valorem taxation, but now 
you cannot, Once upon a time such agree- 
ments offered more protection against credi- 
tors than an agency contract, but that is not 
the case now. Once upon a time the admin- 
istration of such a trust was entirely a mat- 
ter between the donor and the trustee, which 
could not be foreed into the public records 
without allegations and proof of misconduct 


by the corporate fiduciary, but now annual 
court reports can be required without any 
such allegations and proof. 

In fact, you may examine all the argu- 
ments that were ever adduced in favor of a 
voluntary trust revocable at will with the 
usual clauses which are to be found in such 
agreements and, save in a few jurisdictions, 
those reasons have all disappeared. Many of 
them have disappeared in every jurisdiction. 
When due consideration is given to changes 
in the laws and regulations affecting such 
documents which have come into effect dur- 
ing the past twenty years, I feel that any 
trust officer who would counsel a client to un- 
dertake the execution of such a document, 
effective in any jurisdiction other than New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania or Cali- 
fornia, would be advising the client to take 
a risk that was needless and that would 
produce no good result even if it resulted in 
no harm. 


Concerted Action Urged 

Some four or five years ago I had oceasion 
to make a brief concerning the validity of 
so-called living trust agreements under which 
the donor sought to make disposition of the 
assets effective after his death but to retain 
during his lifetime all the attributes of own- 
ership with the exception of record title, and 
I found that this type of document is in ef- 
fect an old man of the riding on the 
shoulders of corporate fiduciaries—something 
which gives them nothing they cannot ob- 
tain safely and effectively otherwise and 
which is constantly threatening them with 
tremendous losses. 


sea 


I, for one, would very much like to see 
a concerted action among trust administra- 
tive officers to either absolutely abolish docu- 
ments of that type or to render them un- 
questionably valid wherever they are not 
clearly valid now. I fancy that such docu- 
ments have become so thoroughly entrenched 
in our modern business conceptions that an 
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attempt to abolish them would be impracti- 
cable. Therefore, I suggest that Trust Com- 
PANIES initiate a move to secure legislation 
rendering such documents valid everywhere. 


Validity Established in but Few Jurisdictions 
Inviting Trouble 

It is a big undertaking, of course. Their 
validity has been established in not over a 
dozen of the states. The first case was in 
Massachusetts where the essential equities 
of the controversy that was first presented to 
the court would best be preserved by hold- 
ing such an instrument to be valid. Without 
any assignment of a reason consistent with 
the then known and applicable rules and 
without any reference to precedent the court 
decided that the document was a valid and 
enforceable one. 

The same situation arose later in New 
York, and again without reference to prece- 
dent or controlling principle and without even 
citing the Massachusetts case the court sus- 
tained the document. Then over a period of 
years first one court and another had such 
cases presented, sometimes where the mate- 
rial facts indicated that sustaining the valid- 
ity of the document would tend to promote 
justice and sometimes where a decree 
taining it would not necessarily have that 
effect, and in each the courts of a 
dozen jurisdictions did declare such living 
trusts to be valid dispositions of assets after 
the death of the donor; but the remarkable 
thing about all these decisions is that there 
is no reference to controlling principles or 
to statutory enactments, except in California 
where there is reference to a statute, and 
everywhere the appellate courts were content 
to blindly follow New York and Massachu- 
setts without undertaking to ascertain wheth- 
er these jurisdictions, or either of them, had 
gotten lost. Subsequently several states, in- 
cluding Massachusetts, have considerably re- 
stricted the effects of their first decisions. 


sus- 


“ase 





During the years of this development the 
courts in six or eight of the states took ex- 
actly the opposite view and the result is that 
today we have less than half of the American 
states on either side of the question while a 
clear majority of those who have expressed 
their view have sustained the validity of such 
documents without troubling to assign any 
logical reason therefor and the minority have 
decided that being logical and consistent with 
former decisions was preferable to being in 
accord with modern practices. 

A corporate trustee who undertakes to 
function under a voluntary living trust with 
full knowledge of the law being in such a 
situation is deliberately inviting trouble and 
if trouble comes, it is deserving of no sym- 
pathy whatsoever, from others in the same 
line of endeavor. 


2°, \? 7 
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The First Trust & Savings Bank has been 
organized at Taylorville, Ill., with capital of 
$75,000 and $25,000 surplus. 


Publisher of Trust COMPANIES: 

“I cannot resist the temptation to 
congratulate you upon the constantly 
increasing value of TrusT COMPANIES. 
I thought when I saw the first copy 
that it was some special edition. How- 
ever, I find that each number either 
equals or surpasses each previous num- 
ber. I think it is the best magazine 
for the purposes intended that I have 
ever seen. I cannot realize how you 
are able to procure the interesting and 
practical contributions each issue 
brings to your readers. I wish you a 
long and successful career. 

Yours very truly, 
W. O. THOMAS, 

Vice-president and Trust Officer, 

City Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Selected Again by a 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


FOR 


Los Angeles, California 


The York Safe and Lock Company adds the 
above name to its list of important Federal 
Reserve Bank vault installations, among which 
are the following: 


Federal Reserve Banks at 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 


and branches at 


CINCINNATI LITTLE ROCK PITTSBURGH 
JACKSONVILLE LOUISVILLE LOS ANGELES 


An achievement not equalled by any other 
manufacturer. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO. 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN 


VALUE AND POSSIBILITIES OF DISTINCTIVE 
TRADEMARK DESIGNS FOR BANKS AND 


Advertising Manager, the Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


It is instinetive in human nature to follow an emblem—a standard 
pages of history there is 
cutcheons, coats of aris, symbols of knightly valor and medieval heraldry. In 
still employed to rally patriotism 
an invaluable asset. 
possibilities of interpreting banking and trust service 


often 





this trait revealed in family es- 
wars and 
and partisan 


The following article 


through the varied uses of effective trademark designs and to identify such services with 


individual institutions. ) 





RADEMARIX 
just a quaint old custom, a 
art, it would appear from the indiffer- 


becoming 
forgotten 


advertising is 


ent way in 
some of the 
paigns today, 
exceptions. 


which it is carried on in 
proudest of advertising 
though of course, 


even 
cam 
there are 


Perhaps some advertisers have lost sight 
of the accomplishments which made trade- 
mark advertising a rite to which they in- 


stinctively cling. 
herited a respect for its worth but lost the 
formula for effectiveness. The chief diffi 
culty appears to be in the trademark itself 
and so it is the purpose of this article to 
itself largely to the first essential 
trademark advertising, the design 
of good trademarks. 

The trademark has a noble lineage. <A 
sign of early civilization: escutcheon of 
family pride; symbol of knightly valor; em- 
blem of craftsmanship: seal of 
commerce; flag of nations: the 
true trademark long has served 
as graphic spokesman for ideals 


Perhaps some have in- 


confine 
of good 


and guarantees of performance, 
both and factor of sue- 
cess for individual and organi- 
zation. 


badge 


Interpreting the Spirit of 

Banking or Trust Service 

We first find wide perfection 
in the design of trademarks in 
the coats of arms of medieval 
heraldry out of which grew the 
trademarks of commerce that 
since have gotten so far away 
from the principles that made 
heraldic emblems understood 





und remembered. Fundamental with them 
was their graphic, pictorial, and symbolic 
character, expressiveness based on man’s ten- 
dency to think in pictures. And, their motifs 
were remarkably simple, an essential of 
good symbolie design. 

Sanks and trust companies least can af- 
ford to ignore the power of emblematic trade- 


marks. To an extraordinary degree, their 
services both permit and require symbolic 
interpretation for impressionable presenta- 


tion. A few banks and trust companies, re- 
alizing this, have demonstrated brilliantly, 
the ability of emblematic trademarks to in- 
terpret the spirit and effect of their serv- 
ices. They have used them as graphic illus- 
trations of every written message, and with 
them replaced hundreds of inadequate words, 
convincing even when used alone. 

Such trademarks contrast greatly with 
which entirely or mostly of 


those consist 























































TRADEMARK OF THE INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
WuicHu Is STRIKINGLY EMBLEMATICAL OF TRUST SERVICE 



































































































































































































MAN HAS 
ALWAYS SOUGHT 


TO PROTECT 
HIS PROPERTY a 


HERALDIC DESIGNS AND TRADEMARKS EMPLOYED BY BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
No. 1: Fidelity Trust Company, Portland, Me.; 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco; (4) Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., Buffalo; (5) Provident Trust 


(2) Bank of California, San Francisco; (3) 


Co., Philadelphia; (6) Guaranty Trust Co., New York; (7) The Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Mil- 

waukee; (8) Cody Trust Co., Chicago; (9) The National City Bank of New York; (10) Citizens 

National Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles; (11) North Carolina Bank & Trust Co., Greensboro; 
(12) Chicago Title and Trust Co. 
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lettering. Their dignity, impressiveness and 
graphic expressiveness could not be ap- 
proached in words. Attempt to do so would 
require too much space, smack of boasting 
and challenge credulity. Word trademarks, 
cleyerly designed, now and then may achieve 
a distinctive appearance, but they stop at 
that. Usually they are much like hundreds 
of others and even if you read them they 
leave with you but little impression of the 
quality and extent of the services they try 
to represent. 

Trademarks that lack emblematic charac- 
ter place a great burden of effort upon their 
owners to establish them even as identify- 
ing marks, to say nothing of their failure 
to bear an appealing message “on their 
own.” They are usually little more than 
signatures, or in advertising parlance, “logo- 
types.” and not true trademarks at all. 


Performs Two Prime Functions 

The ideal emblematic bank or trust com- 
pany trademark performs two _ functions. 
First, it is symbolic of bank or trust com- 
pany services, in the general sense or in 
typifying one of the chief qualities of such 
services. Second, it is symbolic of the indi- 
vidual institution, its leadership, community 
interests, historical significance, or 
many localizations or 
Combined, these two functions merchandise 
both the general type of service and the 
particular service of the institution which 


any of 
individualizations. 


the trademark represents, and prompt com- 
plete distinctiveness. 
The two functions may be effected by one 


or more symbolic motifs of design. While 
symbols interpreting bank or trust company 
services in general, are many, creating the 
individualizing symbols necessary for func- 
tion number two often requires considerable 
study and this explains why completeness of 
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symbolism is attained by but few. It usu- 
ally can be achieved, however, without re- 
sort to word phrases. 


Examples of Effective Bank and Trust 
Company Trademarks 

Let us examine some of the trademarks 
reproduced on pages herewith, which, by the 
Way, are representative of the more efficient 
in use by banks and trust companies. 

In number one we find heraldic design 
employed to symbolize the service of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Portland, Me. 
Its motifs characterize the type of service, 
function number one, connection with the 
individual institution being confined for the 
most part to the Latin phrase and the sym- 
hbolization of fidelity. Emblematic, impres- 
sive and distinctive but perhaps open to 
question as to its ease of interpretation by 
the general public. 

The Bank of California trademark, num- 
ber two, is in complete contrast to the one 
just discussed. It is emblematic of the in- 
dividual institution, function number two, 
by symbolizing the history of California, gold 
and opportunity. And, it 
a more modern manner. 

Number three, the Bank of Italy trade- 
mark is a beautiful example of design and 
symbolism of the individual institution, func- 
tion number two, while its interpretation of 
banking service is confined to lettering. 

The Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., trademark num- 
ber 4, symbolizes trust in a simple and 
graphic way, but depends on its previous 
establishment of the initials to identify it- 
self, is sign of prestige it has built. 


is emblematic in 


Symbols of the Trust Idea 
Trademark, number five confines its sym- 
bolism to the trust idea also, and with a 
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TRUST 


GREAT BANKING 
INSTITUTION 


most impressive and appropriate illustration, 
Millet’s famous sower. It is the property 
of the Provident Trust Company of Vhila- 
delphia. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York in trademark number six, features the 
dog and chest as an appealing symbol of 
trust and protection and the institution itself 
by the shield background previously used 
by the National Bank of Commerce, typify- 
ing their merger. 

The Marshall & Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee, 
trademark number seven, symbolizes pro- 
and strength with the winged torch 
and pyramid, depending on the lettering de- 
sign for individualization. A well balanced 
trademark of the formal type. 

In trademark number eight, that of the 
Cody Trust Company of Chicago, we find 
the pillar of strength and symbol of banking, 
individualized by shape of design and letter- 
ing. 

The 


gress 


National City Bank of New York, 


whose trademark is number nine, interprets 
the historical background of the locality of 
its origin. 

Two commonly used but distinctively dis- 


COMPANIES 


played motifs, symbolize strength and provi- 
dence in trademark number ten of the Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles. 

The artist did a very expert job in draw- 
ing trademark number eleven, of the North 
Carolina Bank & Trust Company of Greens 
boro. It confines itself to function number 
two, symbolizing only the individual institu- 
tion through picturing the famous Carolina 
pine. 


Emphasizing the Element of Protection 

The Chicago Title & Trust Company also 
employed good art in creating the striking 
symbol of protection which forms trademark 
number twelve. Simplicity is valuable here 
though the trademark does not symbolize 
the Chicago Title & Trust Company indi- 
vidually. 

Supposing, for illustration, we were to 
combine trademarks numbers eleven and 
twelve. We might turn the warrior to the 
left a bit and use the pine branch and cone 
in relief on his shield. We then would sym- 
bolize protection and North Carolina at once, 
if that would not suggest militarism for that 


a 
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RoyvaL Trust COMPANY, TORONTO, CAN. 


famous state. But, that will illustrate the 
possibilities of striking mental associations 
in symbolizing both the type of service and 
the individual institution in a single trade- 
mark, when it can be devised. However, the 
main thing achieved by all of the trademarks 
shown, is their considerable degree of em- 
blematie character, lacking in thousands of 
trademarks in use today. 

Used 
cation, 


incidentally and featured in publi- 
direct mail, billboard, street car or 
any type of advertising display, they repeat 
their impression, and build respect and ac- 
quaintanceship. Used as part of check back- 
ground designs, on pass books, check covers 


and stationery they circulate among thou- 
sands of actual and potential customers, 


equipped in themselves to tell an impressive 
story. 

One of the most striking trademarks ex- 
trust service and protection is 
that employed by the Integrity Trust Com- 
pany and which is carried out in bronze re- 
lief over the entrance door of the new main 
building of the company as well as 
on the facade of the original Chestnut street 


pressive of 


office 





BANK OF MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


$1,236,6: 


building. The figures typify integrity, trade 
and protection. The design was conceived 
and executed by the well-known architect, 
Paul P. Cret. 

If vou have an established trademark, use 
it. Perhaps it can be improved without los- 
ing its identity. If you have not established 
a trademark strongly in the minds of your 
neighbors, consider the possibilities of its 
re-design to equip it as an emblematic rep- 
resentative worthy of your institution. 


o, o, , 
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LOCATING ENGLISH HEIRS TO 
AMERICAN ESTATES 
This is indeed a small world when it comes 
to locating 
Wealthy woman died leaving a 
of which the California 
Angeles 


heirs for an estate. Recently a 
large estate 
Company of 
named executor. Many 
years ago she came to California from Eng- 
land, leaving there a mother, brothers, sisters, 
in salaaaie circumstances. 


Trust 


Los was 


To this family, which she had not seen 
for more than a quarter-century, she willed 
almost a million dollars. And then the courts 
discovered that the family could not be 
found. Notice after notice, mailed to the 
little English village named in the client’s 
will, came back unclaimed. The California 
Trust Company was about to resort to the 
usual procedure of making an investigation 


through the nearest American consul, when 
all at once there came, bearing an English 


postmark, a tremendously important looking 
envelope. And inside were found all the pa- 
pers required to establish the identity of the 
heirs and their rights to their 

How did they learn that this estate had 
been left them? The client was a widow; 
she had no relatives in America; only the 
probate court officials and the trust company 
knew the terms of her will and the reputed 
address of her beneficiaries. Registered no- 
tices sent in the usual way had failed to 
reach them. But the news filtered through 
from some source. And so again we suggest 

it is a small world. 


legacies. 


At the next annual convention of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Association a new plan 
will be adopted of providing separate ses- 
sions for representatives of banks in three 
divisions and based upon size of banks. 

Bank resources in Detroit have shown an 
increase of 1,000 per cent over a period of 
the last twenty-five years, now aggregating 
25,000. 
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How many hours of burdensome work own 
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idnight Oil 
Trust Officer Burn? 


is new Trust and Estate Service is not a 
macea that makes the trust officer a care- 
e automaton. It will not help one iota on 
al securities or real estate. It will not fit 
‘trust departments equally well, nor sup- 
ant entirely your carefully-built organi- 
lion. 


does provide new time-saving economies 
the supervision of widely distributed 
curities entrusted to your care. It does 
wide the outside viewpoint of professional 
vestment specialists in putting new trusts 
prime condition and keeping them so 
ring their entire life. And it is flexible. 
can be used to a greater or a lesser degree 
practically every trust officer. 


ielly, this mew service comprises a 
orough-going initial-analysis of the securi- 
sineach trust and estate, unbiased recom- 
endations for the retention, disposal and 
chase of specific securities, continuous 
llomatic and specific supervision of each 


rifolio . . . all at nominal cost. 


JODY’S TRUST AND ESTATE SERVICE, 
effect, puts at your disposal a staff of 
chly-trained experts who have unlimited 
sources for obtaining all the facts about 
fry widely-distributed security. It gives 
i the benefit of Moody’s 30 years of in- 
Stment counsel . . . but leaves entirely in 





your hands the decision to adopt specific 
suggestions as they are made. 


The physical set-up of this service has been 
ingeniously developed so that your time is 
economized. You are relieved of arduous 
hours of detailed fact-and-figure hunting. 
The facts you need are at your finger tips— 
your mind is free for decision—for manage- 
ment—for the full execution of the trust 
officer’s true function. 


Full details cannot be listed within the con- 
fines of these two pages. But we will be 
glad to bring this new Trust and Estate 
Service to your desk. Examine it, ask ques- 
tions, study its potential application to 
your present problems, discuss it with the 
President of your institution. If it cannot 
save its cost times over, you will not be 
allowed to subscribe. 


MOODY’S 
INVESTORS SERVICE 


John Moody, President 


65 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices in All 


Principal Gities 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 





SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN FOSTERING BANK 
CORRESPONDENT RELATIONSHIPS 


A novel and most interesting experiment 
was conducted recently by the Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Company of New York 
in sponsoring a convention held in Atlanta 
of all of the company’s correspondent banks 
located in Georgia. dowbtless 
commands wide interest in banking circles 
throughout the country, because it is in line 
with the masterful address delivered by 
President George W. Davison of the Central 
Hanover before the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation convention in San Francisco last fall 
in which Mr. Davison developed the sugges- 
tion that the banking ills of the country and 
the danger of elimination which threatens 
independent country banks, may be counter- 
acted by closer cooperation between banks 
in smaller cities and their correspondent 
banks or trust companies in larger Cities. 
The address evoked widespread attention as 
presenting a plan of cooperation serving as a 
rallying ground for those favoring the pre- 
servation of the independent banking sys- 
tem of the country as opposed to expansion 
of branch banking beyond local limits. 

There were present at the Atlanta con- 
vention the representatives of forty-five Geor- 
gia banks and trust companies, embracing 
correspondents of the Central Hanover. Any 
doubts which may have been entertained at 
the Central Hanover as to the immediate and 
potential value to be derived by having coun- 
try banks draw closer to their large city bank 
correspondents, were dispelled by the _ re- 
sponse shown at the convention. Officials 
from the main office of the Central Hanover 
at the meeting included Henry P. Turnbull, 
vice-president; B. A. Morton, vice-president 
of the trust department; W. Tresckow, assis- 
tant vice-president in charge of the new busi- 


The occasion 


ness department: W. B. Smith, assistant vice- 
president, and W. C. Bennett, assistant vice- 
president in charge of business promotion for 
correspondent ‘banks. 

The chairman of the meeting was H. PI. 
Turnbull, vice-president of the Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Company, who has 
summed up results as follows: “The meet- 
ing with our correspondents gave us an in- 
valuable opportunity for first-hand impres- 
sions and exchange of views. No matter how 
frequent and complete may be our contact by 
letter and wire, we can never see things in 
the same way as is made possible by a con- 
vention designed to bring to the surface prob- 
lems and constructive interchange of plans 
and views. We are very much encouraged 
by the results accomplished, and particularly 
was I pleased at the live interest given the 
agenda and the active part taken by our Geor- 
gia friends in the discussion. 

“For those of us from New York, the con- 
vention offered a highly valued opportunity 
for close touch with conditions in the state, 
and we were particularly impressed not alone 
with the great advance made in recent years 
by Georgia, but by the progress of banks in 
the smaller cities. The great need of the 
present is for bankers rather than banks, 
and the type of men whom I had the plea- 
sure of meeting in Atlanta were striking ex- 
amples of the keenness and intelligence with 
which the problems of banking are now being 
handled in this country.” 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
announces the appointment of Herman W. 
Warnken as assistant secretary and Charles 
F. Bruder as chief clerk. 
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SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
RECEIVERSHIPS AND BANKRUPT ESTATES 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE IN NEW PHASE OF TRUST SERVICE 


COLONEL D. W. MacCORMACK 
Head of Receivership Department of the Irving Trust Company of New York 


(IcpITOR’s NOTE: 


During the past year the Irving Trust Company of New York has 


successfully demonstrated a new and unique extension of trust company service in setting 
up a special department wherein is centralized the administration of all bankrupt estates. 
In accordance with the arrangement whereby the judges of the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York appoint the Irving Trust Company receiver 
in all bankruptey cases, a total of T50 estates of every conceivable line of trade have 
been administered and involving assets from a few hundreds to many millions of dollars. 
The example of the federal judiciary in New York is one which may be aptly applied 


in numerous other jurisdictions. ) 


HERE is at present under way in New 

York an absolutely unique experiment 

in the administration of estates in 
bankruptcy. In Great Britain, there are 
official receivers, but in most cases of im- 
portance the administration is very promptly 
taken over by firms of accountants or other 
professional liquidators. In Canada there 
is a system approaching that of an official 
receiver but the liquidations are conducted. 
for the most part, by a group of trustees who 
are generally firms of accountants or others 
making a specialty of trustee business. In 
various cities of the United States, trust 
companies have been appointed as receivers 
by the courts and elected as trustees by the 
creditors, serving usually in the larger cases. 
Nowhere, however, until the judges of the 
United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York began appointing 
the Irving Trust Company as receiver in all 
bankruptcies, had the attempt been made 
to centralize the administration of all bank- 
rupt estates, both large and small, under the 
direction of a single financial institution. 


Number of Appointments and Assets Involved 

The appointment of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany as receiver in bankruptcy in all cases 
in the Southern District of New York was 
due to a long standing dissatisfaction with 
the uneconomical and improvident system 
of individual receivers. The Irving Trust 
Company at the request of the district court 
judges agreed to accept appointments as re- 
ceiver in bankruptcy cases. On January 
16, 1929, the first appointments were made. 
In the year that has elapsed the Irving 
Trust Company has received appointments 


of receivership and other bankruptcy and 
liquidation assignments to the number of 
759 including 226 voluntary and 437 involun- 
tary receiverships. In 75.2 per cent or 356 
out of 474 receivership cases in which elec- 
tions have been held, the creditors have 
elected the Irving Trust Company as trustee. 
The nature of business embraced numerous 


classifications. The assets involved aggre- 


CoL. D. W. MacCormack 


In charge of Receivership Department, 


Irving Trust 
Company of New York 
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gated $11,387,910 and a division of bank- 
ruptey cases by assets, exclusive of equity, 
common law trustee and assignment, shows 
234 cases with assets under $1,000 and 259 
with assets under $5,000. 

Building Up a Trained and Competent 

Organization 

Under the system of individual receivers 
and trustees there had been no possibility of 
building up a trained and competent organi- 
zation for the administration of estates in 
bankruptcy. Hundreds of individual receiv- 
ers had been appointed, only a few of them 
being given any considerable number of cases 
and those who were appointed with any de- 
gree of frequency rarely had charge of a 
sufficient number of cases at any one time to 
enable the development of an effective plan 
of operation or to warrant the establishment 
of a permanent staff of specialists to handle 
various details incident to administration. 

The attorneys employed as counsel for the 
receiver were almost invariably the attor- 
neys who had chanced to file the petition. If 
the receiver did not employ them, it ordi- 
narily meant that he would be voted out 
as trustee as these attorneys usually were 
able to control the trustee elections. The 
custodians employed were men who were 
available for casual per diem engagements. 
The rates paid them were so low that, to 
enable them to make a living wage, in many 
instances, they served in several estates at 
the same time, taking a day’s pay from each. 
The rules of the court prohibited reimburse- 
ment for stenographic services in other than 
extraordinary cases and the court was like- 
wise reluctant to allow the expense of a 
public accountant. There was therefore a 
constant incentive to keep the business in 
operation in order to provide for such ex- 
penses and to give to the receiver and conse- 
quently to his attorney the possibility of dou- 
ble compensation. 


The trust company felt that it could not 
rely upon the services of an administrative 
personnel employed on the former per diem 
basis and consequently arranged that the 
custodial, clerical and stenographic em- 
ployees engaged are regularly and perma- 
nently employed, bonded and subject to the 
strict examination which is imposed upon 
applicants for employment in any other de- 
partment of the institution. 


Retaining Attorneys and Employirg 
Custodians 
In most cases, owing to the technicalities 


of bankruptcy law, and to the legal compli- 
cations commonly existing in the affairs of 
the bankrupts, attorneys’ services are not 
only required but are beneficial to the es- 
tates and the trust company has retained 
them in the majority of cases. In more than 
half of our cases we have retained the at- 
torneys for the petitioning creditors. In ey- 
ery instance before retaining attorneys we 
have made such inquiries as were possible 
to determine their qualifications for the 
work. We have endeavored, so far as is 
possible, to avoid even the appearance of 
monopolizing the business to favored attor- 
neys and have retained 157 different attor- 
neys or firms. To obtain proper administra- 
tion of the no-asset and small-asset cases, 
we have assigned a majority of such cases 
to a few firms of young attorneys in the 
hope that by giving them a sufficient volume 
of business they might be able to organize 
their work to handle it profitably for the 
small fees paid in such cases. 

The custodians we employ are men usu- 
ally of mature years and of wide experience 
in various lines of business. We pay them 
salaries, ranging from $2,000 to $7,500 
per annum and as a result have obtained the 
services of men who not only are of great 
assistance in the administration of the es- 
tates but in whose integrity we and the cred- 
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The Louisville Trust Company 
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itors can have confidence. 
error or irregularity and also to ensure com- 
pliance with the many legal technicalities 
incident to bankrupcty administration, we 
have assigned a supervisor to each group of 
custodians and have placed an official with 
wide experience in liquidation in charge of 
that entire department of our organization. 

We were convinced that a businesslike ad- 
ministration of estates 
sential preliminary, an 
counts and records and set up an organiza- 
tion to do this work. We have found these 
examinations of great value in discovering 


To guard against 


required, as an es- 
examination of ac- 


preferential payments, hidden assets and in 
otherwise assisting the custodians and at- 
torneys in handling the cases. 


Problem of Collection of Accounts Receivable 

The collection of accounts receivable was 
one of the problems to be met. We knew that 
few debtors are eager to pay their bills to 
a bankrupt concern and that only by aggres- 
sive action could there be any substantial 
realization. We, accordingly, set up a col- 
lection service and have had excellent suc- 
cess with its operation. This has resulted in 
increased collections and in an important 
reduction in collection costs. As an index 
to the importance of this innovation in im- 
proving the administration of bankrupt es- 
tates I may say that in the six months’ pe- 
riod, July to December, 1929, a total of over 
$600,000 was collected at a cost of less than 
4 per cent. In January, alone, of this year, 
the collections have exceeded $200,000. 


Auction Sales of Bankrupt Stocks and Assets 

The Underwriters Salvage Company, an 
organization maintained by the large fire in- 
surance companies, was appointed by the 
court to sell bankrupt stocks at auction. This 
has proved a most satisfactory arrangement. 
Bankrupt estates have the services of an ex- 
pert and closely supervised firm of auction- 
eers with resulting economy and increased 
ealizations. 





In 1929 there were 535 auction sales con 


ducted by the Underwriters Salvage Com- 
pany with results as follows: 
The total appraised value of the stock 


sold was $937,616. 
The gross proceeds of sales were $953,400 
yr 101.68 per cent of appraised value. 
The auctioneers expenses amounted to $95,- 
S3S or 10.04 per cent of gross sales. 
The net proceeds of sales were $857,562 or 
S9.96 per cent of gross proceeds. 
We have not confined ourselves to auction 
sales of bankrupt and other 
Wherever the circumstances would warrant 


stocks assets. 


un attempt to sell the business as a going 
concern we have used every facility at the 
disposition of the receivership department 


and of the other departments of the institu- 
tion to effect such sales. 


In one case involving considerably over 


half a million dollars for the creditors, we 
sold the business as a going concern and 


changed the situation from an original esti- 
mate of five or ten cents on the dollar to the 
creditors to one in which seventy-five cents 
on the dollar has already been paid with the 
probability that approximately twenty cents 
additional will be forthcoming. In another 
case involving a chain of stores, we were 
able to dispose of the business as a going 
concern for $850,000, and instead of paying 
a dividend of one-tenth of one per cent as 
was originally estimated, now anticipate a 
probable dividend of between 14 and 17 per 
cent. 


Experiment in Conducting Direct Sales 

We have also been conducting experiments 
in selling through our own or a specially 
engaged staff such wholesale stocks as seem 
to lend themselves to direct sale rather than 
sale by auction. The results so far have 
appeared to be satisfactory and we are con- 
tinuing our experimental work in this re- 


spect. We have also conducted an experi- 
ment in direct retail sales continuing the 
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business for thirty days for that purpose. 
The appraisal in this case was $17,000 which 
would, under ordinary circumstances, have 
meant, with that class of stock (antique fur- 
niture), that we would have realized from 
$13,000 to $15,000 at auction. By continu- 
ing the business, investing in newspaper ad- 
vertising, and in frequent circularization of 
a selected list of retail purchasers we were 
able to realize over $40,000 from this stock 
with an expenditure of less than $3,000, giv- 
ing uS a net return of more than 200 per 
cent of the appraisal. These experiments are 
being continued and we are likewise bend- 
ing every effort to develop other and better 
means of disposing of the of bank- 
rupt concerns with a yiew to obtaining the 
best possible realization for the creditors. 


assets 


The Question of Continuing Business 


It is to the interest of the receiver that 
the business be continued as this doubles his 
compensation. But there are comparatively 
few bankruptcies in which it is to the inter- 
est of the creditors that the business be con- 
tinued. We, therefore, made it an invariable 
rule that no business be continued unless a 
composition was in sight or unless 
clearly evident that continuance would be 
profitable to the creditors. We also made it 
a rule that the premises of the bankrupt 
should be vacated as soon as possible in or- 
der to save rent and other expenses. 

Closing up the premises of a bankrupt does 
not thereby bring to an end all the transac- 
tions in which the bankrupt concern had 
been engaged at the time of the receivership. 
In practically all cases there are continuing 
transactions which must be taken care of 
if the receiver is to do his full duty to the 
estate. We learned that if we continued the 
business in the premises of the bankrupt the 
expense of rent, light, telephone, clerical 
service, ete., incident to such continuing 


it was 


BANK 


LANE D. WEBBER 
Vice-pres. and Trust Officer 


transactions would je borne by the estate 
but that if we vacated the premises to save 
rental and other expenses and moved the 
records to the offices of the trust company, 
it would be difficult for us to obtain reim- 
bursement of these expenses. We, however, 
felt that closing up the premises as quickly 
as possible was the only proper course and 
have adopted that policy, conducting all con- 
tinuing business from the offices of the re- 
ceivership department of the trust company. 

As I have already mentioned, the old 
practice was for the receiver to retain the 
attorney for the petitioning creditors thereby 
insuring his continuance as trustee after the 
receivership. We, however, felt that we could 
not permit the prospect of our election or 
non-election as trustee to influence in any 
way our seléction of attorneys as counsel for 
the receiver. The results have justified, even 
in a practical way, the policy adopted. Be- 
ginning with election in approximately 50 
per cent of our cases there has been a steady 
increase from month to month in our per- 
centage of elections. By the close of 1929 
we were being elected in more than SO per 
cent of our cases and the average for the 
whole year was election in 
of all cases. 


75.2 per cent 


Enlisting Cooperation of Creditors 

The trust company has made every effort 
to enlist the interest and the active coopera- 
tion of creditors in the administration of 
estates. Whenever possible, shortly after 
we are appointed as receiver, we call a meet- 
ing of the creditors at the offices of the 
company where we have provided a number 
of conference rooms for their accommoda- 
tion. At these meetings we outline briefly 
the situation in the case as it then appears 
and urge the creditors to select a committee 
to work with the receiver. We have had a 
considerable measure of success in this con- 












nection and, in many instances, have found 
that the committees so appointed give freely 
of their time to consideration of the details 
of administration which we place before 
them and that they also, without charge to 
the estate, are willing in many cases to as- 
sist in inventories and appraisals and in the 
selection of merchandise when it is necessary 
to increase the stock if business is being 
continued in operation. 

We have received from banks 
companies all over the country inquiries as 
to possible advantages to them in under- 
taking receivership work and as to the prob- 
lems they would have to meet if they de- 
cided to enter the field. Our experience has 
been much too short to enable us to give a 
complete answer to either of these questions. 


and trust 


Fees and Compensation 


and 
commission 
other compen- 
are probably in- 


Act limits receivers 
stipulated rates of 
and forbids any additional or 
sation. The statutory fees 
adequate throughout the country but par- 
ticularly so in large communities such as 
New York where rents and wages are high. 
This condition requires the greatest care in 
setting up a receivership organization to en- 
sure that there is a clear understanding with 
the local district court and the referees as 
to precisely what supervisory service should 
be rendered by the receiver and trustee in 
consideration of the statutory fees and what 
services are to be considered as properly 
chargeable against the individual estates. 
Conditions vary in every district and no gen- 
eral rule can be laid down. 


The Bankruptcy 
trustees to 


Under authority recently granted by the 
United States Supreme Court it is possible 
for a financial institution which is desig- 
nated in all cases as receiver in bankruptey 
by the local district court, to keep with it- 
self deposits of bankrupt funds, if said bank- 
ing institution under the local laws of the 
state of its domicile is permitted to keep 
on deposit with itself money collected and 
received by its acting as receiver or trustee 
under the appointment of any court. The 
importance of this step to banks and trust 
companies undertaking receivership adminis- 
tration is manifest. 

In districts where, as in New York, it is 
necessary to reply upon a permanently en- 
gaged personnel, it is essential that trust 
companies undertaking receivership work 
Should set up a separate department to han- 
dle it. By so doing it is possible to organize 
and develop a staff of specialists and to pro- 
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SNA% 


Investment with a 
$60,000,000 Guarantee 


Our Guaranteed 544% First Mort- 
gage Certificates are participation 
in choice first mortgages on New 
York real estate. This guaranteed 
investment is ideal for institutions 
and individuals. The Certificates 
are available from $100 up. 


NEW YORK 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds over 66 Million Dollars 
135 Broadway New York City 








vide a system of accounts which will sepa- 
rate the accounting for services rendered by 
the receiver in consideration of the statutory 
fees and disbursements for services charge- 
able to the estates at aetual cost. 


Some of the Problems Encountered 

Bankruptcies invariably present difficuit 
and complicated problems for solution. They 
in almost all cases, involve substantial losses 
to many of the creditors. The latter cannot 
be avoided and the best that a good admin- 
istration can provide is an increase in the 
realization of assets which will, to some ex- 
tent, minimize the losses which would other- 
wise be borne by the creditors. The natural 
dissatisfaction of the creditors with the bank- 
ruptcy itself may very readily turn into 
resentment against the administrators of the 
bankrupt estate. There is, therefore, in every 
situation the possibility of discontent and 
criticism. Moreover in any city of substan- 
tial size it will be necessary to set up a 
considerable personnel to handle the work. 
Even the closest and most constant super- 
vision over the activities of employees will 
not eliminate all possibility of criticism. 
Hence there is always the hazard of adverse 






























































































































































































































































































































































TRUST VUCOMPANIES 


Montreal Trust 
Company 


Incorporated 1889 


$2,000,000 
2,000,000 


Capital Paid-up - 
Reserve - - - - 


Sir HERBERT S. HO t, President 
A. J. Brown, K. C., Vice-President 
F. G. Donapson, General Manager 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY has 
every facility for serving you to the best ad- 
vantage, in the following capacities: 

Trustee for Bond Issues, Transfer 
Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Com- 
panies, Trustee, Executor, Adminis- 
trator, Assignee, Guardian, Liquida- 
tor, Receiver, Sequestrator, Curator, 
etc. 


Montreat Orrice: 511 Place d’Armes 


BRANCHES: 
TORONTO WINNIPEG 
; CALGARY VANCOUVER 
St. JoHNs, NFLD. LONDON, ENG. 


HALIFAX EDMONTON 





criticism and perhaps hurtful publicity which 
might undo the benefits of months or years 
of faithful, honest and competent work on 
the part of the company and its staff. 
Immediately upon our appointment we had 
to decide whether we would accept the old 
system of employing the type of men who 
were willing to work on a casual per diem 
basis or whether we would employ men on 
our own pay roll and in that event find great 
difficulty in obtaining reimbursement of our 
outlay. In view of the responsibility we 
had assumed we felt that we must choose 
the latter alternative. Under these cirecum- 
stances it was not to be expected that the 
work would be immediately profitable. The 
matter of administrative properly 
chargeable to the individual estates but 
heretofore paid in whole or in part by the 
company, is naturally being given the most 
careful consideration both by the company 
and by the court, and we have every reason 
to believe that before long a_ satisfactory 
solution will be found to this problem. 


costs, 


Collateral Advantages from Receivership 


Work 


Given the fundamental requirements which 


I have mentioned, namely competent person- 
nel efficiently organized and supervised, and 
a clear understanding with the court as to 
duties required of the receiver, there are 
many direct and collateral advantages to be 
derived from receivership work. In addi- 
tion to the possibility of a reasonable busi- 
ness profit there is the undoubted prestige 
which attaches to an institution selected by 
the United States district judges for the 
performance of this very responsible work 
and this is bound to be reflected in some 
degree in the attitude of the community it- 
self toward the institution. Furthermore, 
just as error or irregularity may lead to 
adverse criticism or publicity, so also good 
work in the administration of estates, par- 
ticularly if accompanied by substantial in- 
creases in the usual dividends paid to credi- 
tors, should lead to favorable publicity and 
to good will on the part of the creditor body 
with consequent benefit to the other depart- 
ments of the institution. 

Officers of trust companies considering this 
work may raise the question as to whether 
they could provide as expert service as an 
individual receiver or trustee. The answer 
is immediately evident. In the first place no 
individual receiver or trustee is likely to 
have the volume or business to warrant the 
specialized organization necessary for the 
work while a financial institution serving as 
receiver in all will be bound to de- 
velop such an organization and at the same 
time will ‘acquire more experience in the 
problems of liquidation within a few months 
than would be the case with an individual re- 
ceiver in a lifetime. Our own experience 
will illustrate this point. In than a 
year we have administered more than 750 
estates in every conceivable line of trade 
and industry and with assets of from a few 
hundreds to many millions of dollars. 


cases 


less 


We believe that the services of trust com- 
panies equipped to do this work should be 
sought in liquidations other than through 
bankruptcy. These may take the form of 
voluntary liquidations of firms or corpora- 
tions, liquidations under power of attorney, 
assignments for the benefit of creditors or 
deeds of trust. In brief summary it may 
be said, then, that while receivership work 
is difficult, sometimes trying, and not with- 
out its hazards and disadvantages, it also 
appears to possibilities of advan- 
tage for the bank or trust company which 
undertakes it, and almost certainly possesses 
great possibilities of usefulness for the com- 
munity it serves. 


possess 
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WO steps are necessary in order to assure sup- 
port for dependents through life insurance. First, 
to build up an adequate amount of insurance; sec- 
ond, to make certain that the proceeds will be safe 
and return a regular income. 


New YorK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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New EnGLAND’s LARGEST CORPORATE FIDUCIARY 


A great institution zow concen- 
trates in Fiduciary and Corpo- 


rate Agency Fields 


THE TREND in modern business is toward concen- 
tration of effort. Strengthened by the addition of the 
Trust Department of The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, Old Colony Trust Company now turns its princi- 
pal attention to Fiduciary and Corporate Agency fields. 


cAdministering under Individual Trusts and 


Executorships . . . . « « « « °3 10,000,000 


* 


; $ 
Administering under Agency-Accounts . 60¢ ),000,000 


OLD COLONY 


Trust CoMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Affiliated with Tue First NATIONAL Bank of BosTon 








CHASE 
CHASE BANK BUILDING 
Although the public and banking circles 


have hecome somewhat callous to announce- 


ments involving merger of banks and trust 


companies into gigantic units, a new thrill 
Was transmitted by the recent official con- 
firmation that the boards of directors and 


trustees of the Chase National Bank, the 
Equitable Trust Company and the Interstate 
Trust Company of New York have approved 
plans for consolidation. The resulting insti- 
tution will be by a substantial margin the 
largest bank in the world with capital of 
$148,000,000, surplus $148,000,000 ; undivided 
profits and reserves approximately $72,000,- 
000; deposits as indicated by latest official 
financial statements, aggregating $2,073,64,- 
000 and resources of $2,814,535,684, Embrac- 
ing capital assets of the enlarged investment 
subsidiary, the Chase Securities Corporation 
which takes in the Equitable Corporation, 
the consolidated capital structure will be ap- 
proximately $493,000,000, which is by far the 
greatest volume of capital assets under con- 
trol of any single bank or trust 
in the world. 


company 


There was some surprise that the latest and 
greatest of all mergers in banking history 
does not follow the example of nearly all 
previous important mergers in relinquishing 
national for trust company charter, or as an 
alternative, creating a national bank and a 
trust company under joint control as in the 
case of the merger of the National City Bank 
with the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company 
in New York and the merger of the First Na- 


tional and Old Colony Trust Company in 
Boston. As it is, the New York consolidation 


will continue under the charter and name of 
the Chase National Bank. It is noteworthy, 
however, that trust operations will be given 


WORLD’S 
LARGEST 
BANK 


WILL RESULT FROM MERGER OF 
EQUITABLE TRUST AND INTER- 
STATE TRUST COMPANIES WITH 
NATIONAL BANK 
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EQUITABLE TRUST BUILDING 


special emphasis by the creation of a trust 
committee, composed of members of the board 
qualified’ by experience to deal with trust 
business and that trust operations will be 
accorded separate offices in the spacious new 
Equitable Trust Company Building at 11 
Broad across from the Stock Ex- 
change, while banking and allied activities 
will be centered in the present new home of 
the Chase National Bank which embraces the 
entire frontage on Nassau street between Pine 
and Cedar. As a consequence of this merger 
an indicated aggregate of over one billion of 
resources, held by the Equitable and Inter- 
state Trust Companies, will be shifted from 
the trust company to the national bank col- 
umn in New York. 


street, 


Meetings of stockholders of the respective 
institutions will be held April 24th, to ratify 
and approve the consolidation agreement. The 
proposed plan of consolidation calls for an 
increase of the capital stock of the Chase 
National Bank from $105,000,000 consisting 
of 5,250,000 shares ($20 par value), to $148,- 
000,000 to consist of 7,400,000 shares ($20 par 
value). These shares will be allotted as fol- 
lows: 5,250,000, the number now outstand- 
ing, are to continue outstanding in the hands 
of the present shareholders of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank; 2,000,000 shares are to be allot- 
ted pro rata to the shareholders of the Equi- 
table Trust Company on the basis of four 
shares of Chase for every five shares of Equi- 
table ($20 par value) held; 115,019.20 shares 
are to be allotted pro rata to shareholders of 
the Interstate Trust Company on the basis of 
32/100ths of a share of Chase for each share 
of interstate Trust Company ($20 par value) 
held. The remaining 34,980.80 shares are to 
be sold at the fair market value in such man- 
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ner and to such parties as the board of direc- 
tors of the Chase National Bank shall 
approve. 

The combined bank on the completion of 
the merger will have fifty-two offices in New 
York City and Brooklyn, and seven foreign 
offices. The Chase National Bank will bring 
to the consolidation, in addition to its head 
office in the Chase National Bank Building 
at Pine street corner of Nassau, twenty-seven 
domestic branches in New York and Brook- 
lyn; three foreign branches at Havana, Cuba; 
Cristobal, Canal Zone; and Panama City, Re- 
public of Panama, as well as representatives 
in London, Paris, Berlin and Rome. Affiliated 
with the Chase is the American Express Com- 
pany which has thirty-four offices and many 
agencies in the United States and Canada, 
and sixty-six offices in foreign lands. The 
Equitable Trust Company, in addition to its 
head office at 11 Broad street. New York 
City, will bring to the merger eleven domestic 
branches in New York City, and its foreign 
offices in London, Paris and Mexico City. 
Affiliated with the Equitable is the Equitable 
Eastern Banking Corporation which has of- 
fices at Shanghai, Hongkong and Tientsin. 
China. The Interstate Trust Company will 
bring to the merger its head office at 37 Wali 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


Who will be chairman of Governing Board and Senior 
Executive Officer of consolidated Chase National Bank 


street and eleven branches in New York and 
Brooklyn. 

The board of directors of the consolidated 
bank will be composed from the members of 
the present Chase and Equitable boards. <A 
new committee composed of the chief execu- 
tive officers of the consolidated institution 
will be created. This new committee will be 
known as the Governing Board, and Albert H. 
Wiggin as senior executive officer of the con- 
solidated institution, will continue his activi- 
ties and act as its chairman. John McHugh 
will continue as chairman of the executive 
committee. Charles S. McCain, president of 
the Chase National Bank, will succeed Mr. 
Wiggin as chairman of the board of directors. 
Robert L. Clarkson will continue as_ vice- 
chairman of the board of directors. Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, president of the Equitable 
Trust Company, will become president of the 
consolidated bank. The present officers of 
Chase and Equitable will be officers of the 
enlarged bank. In Chase Securities Corpora- 
tion, the senior executive group will be aug- 
mented by the addition of Winthrop W. AI- 
drich as a vice-chairman of the board. 

An idea of the dominating position of the 
Chase National Bank, after consummation of 
merger, is indicated by comparison with other 


WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 


Who will_become President of consolidated 
Chase National Bank 
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large banks. The Midland Bank, Ltd., of 
London, which for many years held world 
primacy, shows in its latest report, total re- 
sources of $2,169,212,000, with pound sterling 
converted into dollars at $4.87 a pound, and 
as compared with indicated resources of ap- 
proximately $2,800,000,000 for the Chase 
National; deposits of Midland $1,833,038,000 
as compared with approximately $2,000,000,- 
000 for Chase National; capital of Midland 
$65,418,554 as compared with $148,000,000 for 
Chase National. The National City Bank of 
New York holds second place in point of re- 
sources amounting to $2,206,000,000; follow- 
ing Midland comes Lloyds Bank of London 
with $2,098,134,000 and then comes the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York with re- 
sources of $2,017,119.000 and representing the 
largest among trust companies. 

The Chase National, under the guiding in- 
fluence of Albert H. Wiggin, who continues 
as senior executive, has experienced amazing 
growth, involving a series of mergers cul- 
minating last year with absorption of the 
Garfield National, the National Park Bank 
and the acquisition of the American Express 
Company. The Chase National was incorpo- 
rated in 1877. 

The Equitable Trust Company, which loses 
its identity and charter in this merger, began 
business in 1871 as the Traders’ Deposit Com- 
pany. Under the direction of the late Alvin 
W. Krech, the Equitable advanced rapidly 
to leadership and continued its prosperous 
career under Arthur W. Loasby, who became 
chairman last year when merger was effected 
with the Seaboard National and the late 
Chellis A. Austin became president for brief 
term. Upon the death of Mr. Austin several 
months Winthrop W. Aldrich became 
president of the Equitable. The latest finan- 
cial statement of the Equitable showed re- 
sources of $1,013,970,798 ; deposits $765,344,- 
000: capital $50,000,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits $68,611,004. Through its trust 
department the Equitable brings an imposing 
volume of individual and corporate trust busi- 
ness which will be merged with the trust busi- 
ness developed by the trust department of 
the Chase National. 


ago, 


The Interstate Trust Company, which is 
among the later arrivals in the New York 
trust field, was organized by former Gover- 
nor of New Jersey George 8S. Silzer and asso- 
ciates. It has made a record for increasing 
usiness since doors were opened in October, 
1926. A number of merger operations were 
conducted and resources at close of last year 


nounted to $85,735,389, with combined capi- 
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Every fiduciary service 
handled by executives 
of broad experience 
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tal, surplus and undivided profits of $10,500,- 
000. Last year the Interstate took posses- 
sion of the quarters formerly occupied by 
the Equitable Trust Company at 37 Wall 
street, the building remaining under owner- 
ship of the Equitable Trust Company and 
which will probably figure in further expan- 
sion of building operations by the combined 
institution. 


HOW FUNDS GROW UNDER TRUST 
COMPANY TUTELAGE 

Thirty years ago Henry M. Flagler, the 
wealthy Standard Oil magnate and railroad 
builder, set aside $1,000,000 in the shape of 
62,300 shares of Standard Oil stock, in favor 
of his wife. whom he divorced on the ground 
of mental incompetency at that time. The 
Guaranty Trust Company and Cornelius J. 
Sullivan were appointed as committee to con- 
serve this fund. Mrs. Flagler is still con- 
fined to a sanitarium, but meanwhile the 
original one million dollars has been  sub- 
stantially increased. An accounting filed by 
the Guaranty Trust Company and Mr. Sulli- 
van shows that the fund has increased to 
$15,247,000. 
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HIS INSTITUTION is 
so organized as to assure 
speedy and accurate ex- 
ecution of business. 


It is under the direction 
of officers, who are not 
only skilled in the oper- 
ation of a modern trust 
company, but are men 
of seasoned financial 
and business experience. 
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Vice-President and Trust Officer 
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APPROVED PLAN OF INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION IN 
ACTING AS TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE 





MORTGAGES, ETC. 


FORMS USED IN CHECKING PERFORMANCE OF CORPORATE TRUST DUTIES 
HARRY L. STANTON 


Vice-president, Detroit and Security Trust Company and Chairman of Committee on Review of Interna] 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


One of the most important and active committes of the Trust Com- 


Administration of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 


pany Division of the American Bankers Association is that on Review of Internal Ad- 


ministration. 


Some months ago this committee performed a valuable service in develop- 
ing and reporting a plan of internal administration relating to personal trusts. 


At the 


recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference the committee presented its report and a recom- 
mended plan dealing with a flerible internal organization, forms and general procedure 


in the administration of trusteeships under corporate mortgages, note issues, etc. 


The 


work of this committee leads not only to improvement in administration of such trust 


N outlining for recommendation a plan of 

procedure for the administration of trust 

mortgages, the Committee on Review of 
Internal Administration of the Trust Com- 
pany Division, A. B, A., has followed the gen- 
eral scheme observed in last year’s treatment 
of personal trusts and by the results of re- 
search conducted principally among the larg- 
er organizations, has endeavored to trace the 
trends indicated in their growth and _ by 
avoidance of their confessed errors to shape 
a logical plan of development. 


Essentials of the Plan 

Conceiving their activities to deal with or- 
ganization, forms and general procedure to be 
observed in the administration of these types 
of trusts and particularly with systems cal- 
culated to check the progress and quality of 
the trust duties performed, the committee has 
considered the essentials of such a plan to 
be: 

1. That it must be suitable for a small 
department, but elastic for growth without 
general revision. 

2. It should provide a system initially 
designed for the most universally common 
type of trust, but with appropriate provision 
for other types as encountered. 

3. It should confine the procedure with re- 
spect to each trust to its essential provisions, 

4. It should admit of the introduction of 
adequate records for more complicated in- 
dentures, without departure from the original 
plan. 

5. It should preferably employ forms and 
binders of standard size and design. 


duties but likewise to the prescribing of adequate compensation. ) 


6. It should permit those changes in in- 
ternal organization which may be indicated 
over extended periods, without interference 
with original records. 


General Outline of Duties to Be Performed 

In the treatment of trusts of this character 
the activities of the department on a stand- 
ard type of trust and in the general order of 
their occurrence usually are: 

1. Preliminary survey of facts leading up 
to acceptance, arrangement for fee, ete. 

2. Examination and approval of 
ture and supplementary papers. 

3. Opening of trust, signing of papers, 
recording of indenture, checking, recording 
and certification of bonds or notes, collection 
and disbursement of funds, checking list of 
preliminary requirements. 


inden- 


4. Outlining accounting procedure, selec- 
tion of requisite forms, opening entries on 
same, preparation of tickler data, deposit of 
collateral, escrow bonds, ete. 

5. Collections, including principal, interest, 
sinking funds, expenses, fees, 
demptions, ete. ete. 


releases, re- 


6. Payment of bonds and coupons, crema- 
tion or surrender of same and observance of 
federal and state tax provisions, 

7. Administration of insurance provisions. 

8. Verification of tax provisions. 

9. Auditing and statistical work, includ- 
ing the securing and verification of audits, in- 
come reports, contracts, ete., as provided in 
the indenture. 

10. Defaults, including action thereafter, 
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JOPLIN, MO. 
Fully equipped for every 


recognized Trust Service 


Real Estate Loans 


Insurance 


foreclosure, receivership, contact with bond- 
holders’ committees, ete. 

11. Closing of trust, discharge of inden- 
ture, surrender of papers, closing entries, ete. 


Organization General 

Before going into organization problems in 
connection with this particular class of work, 
it is proper to consider what place it occupies 
in the general company organization plan. 

It is usual in the organization of all trust 
departments either in their inception, or later, 
to recognize a distinction between so-called 
“personal” and “corporate” types of trusts. 
This is so not always because the makers are 
individuals or corporations, but rather, be- 
cause the work to be performed is entirely 
of a different character. This division may 
take place in either one of two forms, first 
by the creation of a separate division of the 
trust department, usually known as the Cor- 
porate Trust Division, or second by the for- 
mation of an entirely new department, known 
as the Corporate Trust Department. Both 
plans are commonly used and either must. 
therefore, be proper. <As growth proceeds, 
however, there will usually appear the neces- 
sity for still further segregation and this 
may be accomplished by creating sections of 
the division, units of the section, ete. ete. 


Organization of the Division 

One cardinal principal peculiar to corpora- 
tion organization is that the administration 
of each trust is departmental, rather than 
personal. While it is sound practice to assign 
personal trusts to administrative officers in 
order that proper contact may be maintained 
with beneficiaries, corporate trusts and agen- 
cies on the contrary seem to require different 
treatment and it is seemingly better practice 
to parcel out different phases of the work on 
each trust, but to make the department, as a 
whole, responsible for complete performance. 
In the smallest department the various func- 
tions will doubtless all be performed by one 
or two individuals. 

Later a division, by classes of duties is 
logical, that is collections by one unit, insur- 
ance provisions by another, etc. Mortgages 
are of varying types commonly Classed as 
real estate, industrial, public utility, lease- 
hold, subdivision, steamship, timber, ete. 
Some types are common to certain localities 
where they originate, others are more gen 
eral. It follows that the activities of differ- 
ent trustees in matters affecting organization 
and system should and naturally will be 
built around the particular type which pre- 
dominates with them. The most common 
class in all localities is probably the so-called 
“Real Estate Mortgage,” usually securing an 
issue of bonds on income producing property, 
such as apartment buildings, hotels, 
theatres, ete. 


offices, 


Therefore the essentials of the plan herein 
recommended are primarily concerned with the 
activities on this class with proper provision 
for other types as introduced. If mortgages 
of very many varying types are encountered 
in sufficient volume a later division of the 
organization by classes is often logical. In 
this way the essential provisions of different 
classes would be assigned to separate units; 
public utility mortgages to industrial 
to another, ete. In other words the nature 
rather than the extent of the growth will 
largely dictate organization changes. 


one, 


Forms and Records 

It is a peculiarity of trust mortgages that 
they extend over long periods. Ordinarily, 
except for redemption, the trust lasts, per- 
haps ten years. In many types, such as rail- 
road mortgages, they require administration 
for almost indefinite periods and while or- 
ganization methods may be changed at will, 
experience shows that it has been rather 
difficult to devise records for use without in- 
terruption, or without revision, which are 
convenient and which offer a complete his 












tory of the operation of the trust over such 
extended periods. During such time the 
work of the department may expand rapidly, 
practices may change, indentures become 
more complicated, new provisions will be in- 
troduced and different procedure in many 
ways is indicated. It is not unusual, there- 
fore, to find even in well organized depart- 
ments obsolete and discarded records neces- 
sarily kept alive to preserve the history of 
live trusts, which were started long before 
more modern methods were adopted, 


It seems to have been a pitfall into which 
many of us have fallen, that in attempting 
to design records, large and comprehensive 
enough for all types of trusts, we have in 
effect created many that are little adapted to 
those now current. The best practice seems 
and the committee recommends the 
adoption of department records of one stand- 
ard size, not too large to be conveniently han- 
dled, which permit of the introduction of 
different sheets for the various activities re- 
quired in the administration of the trust, 
as/and when the need for them arises. In this 
way in a smaller department, or where it is 
for any reason deemed desirable that all of 
the records shall be carried in one binder, 
may follow each other in proper se- 
quence, so that altogether they will furnish 
a complete history of all activities. This ad- 
mits of the inclusion of those forms which 
are proper for the particular trust, or the 
omission of which do not for any 
reason apply. 


to be, 


these 


those 


As an example, if a mortgage has a sink- 
ing fund provision, a suitable record may be 
inserted in the proper place in the record to 
furnish a history of all of the necessary steps 
taken in connection with the maturity and 
collection of same. If the mortgage has no 
such provision, this record is omitted. If the 
department grows so that sinking fund col- 


lections are required to be assigned to a 
particular individual, or unit, these sheets 
may then be withdrawn from the standard 


record and placed in a separate binder for 
the use of this unit. This practice may be 
followed likewise in connection with the ac- 
tivities of any different employees where a 
portion of the work is assigned to them. 
Hxamples of such records, as the committee 
would recommend the use of, are as follows: 

PRELIMINARY INFORMATION.—As indicated 
in the list of departmental activities, the first 
tep is in connection with a determination as 
to the acceptance of the trust. In this con- 
nection it is pertinent to know who the mort- 
gsagor is, who the officers are, who is to un- 
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derwrite the issue, if it is a corporation, what 
the capital structure is, what the purposes 
of the and as to various of its 
provisions. It is well to have a list of these 
requirements upon which the information as 


issue are 


given may be entered. If the trust is ae- 
cepted, much of this information then be- 


comes a part of the permanent record. 

INFORMATION REQUIRED AFTER APPROVAL.— 
It is usually necessary to hand to the mort- 
gagor company, or an attorney, or the bank- 
ers underwriting the issue, a memorandum 
of the papers which will be required to open 
the trust. <A list of these in printed form 
is convenient and of course, there should be 
a provision for the incorporation of any 
which are special to the particular case. 
There are usually some thirty or forty items, 
including copy of the charter or articles of 
association, copy of by-laws, minutes of meet- 
ings approving the issue, ete., ete. 

OPENING DocketT.—This is a complete list 
of the steps to be taken in opening the trust, 
including the papers to be provided in the 


foregoing statement, but adding in their 
proper sequence all of those steps which 


must be taken, or at least considered in order 
to completely start the account. There is 
something like a hundred of these items in- 
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dicated in ordinary practice, many of which 
are not present in every case, but a list of 
which should be carefully scrutinized in 
every one to be sure they do not apply. The 
list, of course, includes a memorandum of all 
of the tickler entries required to be made to 
provide for future administration. It serves 
as the work sheet for the individual or unit 
responsible for the opening of the trust. The 
various duties are checked as they are ac- 
complished and the receipt of the papers as 
they come in is noted and recorded. There- 
after, the form stands as a permanent record 
of the accomplishment of these tasks and as 
a record indicating when and by whom they 
were performed. 

GENERAL INFORMATION.—This is a general 
entry form suitable to all types of indentures, 
to contain the general information ordinarily 
necessary in its continued administration. It 
gives the name and address of the mortgagor 
and contains spaces for various changes in 
such name by reason of transfers of the prop- 
erty, reorganization of the company, or other- 
wise, it gives the pertinent facts in connec- 
tion with the issue as to maturity dates, 
where bonds and coupons are payable, as to 
agreed compensation, when and where the 


indenture was recorded and descriptions of 
the mortgaged property, ete. 

RELEASE SHEET.—This is a form to be in- 
troduced only when and as releases of the 
mortgaged property are given—in many in- 
dentures it may never ‘be used, in others, it 
is frequently required. It gives a running 
record of just what security has been taken 
out of the issue and the consideration re- 
ceived therefor, ete. 

30ND Recorp.—These records consist of five 
sheets designed to include the essential, per- 
tinent facts in respect to the bonds, provided 
for in the trust instrument. They may be 
filed with the general information sheet, or 
separately. The first sheet contains a brief 
summary of the terms and a description of 
the bonds and a complete schedule of ma- 
turities, space is provided for stop payments. 
It serves likewise as a record for all bonds 
received, the certification of same and of de- 
livery; also of bonds on hand ready for cer- 
tification or delivery. Entries on this sheet, 
as well as the other sheets of the record, are 
all made from entry tickets prepared by the 
clerk handling the particular transaction. 
There is an exchange record provided for 
those particular issues, which have provisions 
for the exchange of bonds of one denomina- 
tion for those of another and where there is 
such a provision it permits of an easy deter- 
mination of the numbers of the outstanding 
bonds. The payment record reflects the un- 
paid balance of the mortgage. *ayments are 
posted from the entries in the general cash 
records of the department while increases 
to the indebtedness are posted from the bond 
delivery tickets. Provisions are made for a 
clear showing as to how bonds have been 
retired, that is by maturity, cancellation, call 
or purchase from sinking fund. The retire- 
ment record shows the amount of bonds out- 
standing and in case funds are available for 
their payment, the amount unpresented. This 
record is posted from the youchers used in 
effecting the payment of bonds by the tellers. 
This sheet is particularly designed for use 
where bonds are not payable within the de- 
partment, so to speak, that is where payment 
of bonds and coupons may be made by com- 
pany tellers in other parts of the building. 
It is not so necessary in cases where the bond 
tellers’ records are conveniently available for 
the use of the department. 

A bond maturity record is desirable for re- 
cording the balance due in a particular ma- 
turity where a serial issue of bonds has been 
partially called, or otherwise retired. This 
record is posted from the entries affecting the 
payment record. 











BoND AND COUPONS MATURITY 


PAYABLE 

Recorp.—This record is filed in a separate 
ledger, according to the maturity dates and 
serves as a tickler and record of maturities. 
It includes the names of the underwriters of 
the issue and such other facts as to co-paying 
agents, sinking fund balances, ete., as are re- 
quired by the clerk or unit having the matu- 
rity collections of principal and interest in 
charge. 

SINKING FuND Recorp.—These forms, two 
in number, are designed for use in connection 
with sinking fund provisions of mortgages, 
they may be omitted where such provisions 
do not apply and may be retained with the 
other records, or separate, as desired. They 
contain a complete digest of the sinking fund 
provisions, a ledger history of charges and 
credits and likewise as a docket record of 
telephone communications and correspondence 
in connection with such collections. 

DrFAULT Recorp.—This is, of course, a 
form which is not introduced unless and until 
a default occurs. As some defaults are of 
short duration, a short form is provided for 
such and a more complete one for the treat- 
ment of those of a more extended character. 
The form contains a record properly listed 
of all items comprising the default, the total 
of same, any credits which may result from 
sinking fund balances on hand, payments 
made, or otherwise and of the balance at all 
times outstanding. It likewise provides a 
docket form for all action taken by dates and 
is intended to comprise a complete history 
of the financial aspect of the default and of 
the treatment accorded it. A default survey 
record is likewise provided for the entry of 
pertinent facts necessary in the event of 
such a happening, such as income data and 
facts derived from an inspection of the mort- 
gaged property, ete. A foreclosure record is 
also provided, which lists the various steps 
necessary in different proceedings which 
would, of course, vary in different states, ac- 
cording to the procedure there obtaining. It 
starts with the formal notice of default as 
viven to the mortgagor and lists in some 
thirty-five to forty steps the succeeding action 
required. It has provision for data in con- 
nection with the formation of Bondholders’ 
Protective Committees and for the pertinent 
provisions of the deposit agreement. It lists 
the items to be included in the foreclosure 
bid and generally provides for a complete 
summary of all steps required to be taken and 
is a permanent record in connection there- 
with. 

Bonp PurcHaAse Recorp.—This record is 
lesigned for use in connection with the pro- 
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visions of such mortgages as require, or ad- 
mit of the purchase of bonds in the market 
in accordance with the sinking fund provi- 
sions of the indenture. It contains a digest 
of the essential provisions and for entries 
of the steps taken in making the purchase, 
such as advertising for tenders, ete. A second 
sheet acts as the cash record of the funds 
available for this purpose and the disburse- 
ment of same. Appropriate columns are like- 
wise provided to check off the delivery of 
bonds in fulfillment of the confirmation. 


ReEcorD OF Bonps CALLED.—This record is 
used as a work sheet and as a guide by the 
clerk handling the calling of bonds and also 
as a ready reference as to bond redemptions. 
It contains all pertinent facts respecting the 
call and as an outline of the duties to be 
performed, which are checked off as com- 
pleted and finally it lists the numbers of the 
bonds chosen for such redemption. 


Tax Recorp.—This record is used to reeord 
all information received by the trustee per- 
taining to the payment or non-payment of 
taxes on the mortgaged property. It pro- 
vides for two methods of examination, one 
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from statements rendered by the mortgagor in the operation of mortgages of standard 


as to such payment and another by examina- 
tion of the official records. 
a record will indicate at all times with re- 
spect to any taxes which are due by various 
classes, if or not the mortgagor has reported 
same paid and, and if or not a verification of 
such indicates that they have been 
paid. Also as to any amounts past due. There 
is likewise on the side a complete 
docket form to preserve a record of notices, 
telephone requests, correspondence, ete. 


reports 


reverse 


STATEMENT ReEcorp.—This form is designed 
for use in conection with the provisions of 
such mortgages as require the giving to the 
trustee of audits, monthly, semi-annual and 
quarterly statements, financial, and operating. 
It lists briefly the provisions of the mortgage 
in this respect, contains a suitable record for 
the entry month by month and year by year 
of the reports, which are in and those which 
are missing and finally a digest of the efforts 
made to secure those which are lacking. 


General Comment 
The forms herein described are such as 
would be currently used by most departments 


Reference to such- 


types—they contain likewise provisions for 
many unusual features, but necessarily they 
are not complete as to all of the requirements 
of a large department, particularly with ref- 
erence to special mortgage types for which 
special forms must be designed as the occa- 
sion arises. Even in such instances, however, 
it is believed that adoption of these standard 
sizes is wise. In some instances special rec- 
ords are necessary for the provisions of one 
particular indenture. Where this is true, 
it should not be necessary to design a special 
record volume; one sheet or more, which may 
be inserted in a standard type of binder will 
usually meet the requirements of the case. 
For instance in some where releases 
are frequent, such as in subdivision issues, 
where lots are frequently released, at certain 
predetermined prices, it is usually good prac- 
tice to have a ledger account in which the 
total of the mortgaged property is charged to 
the trustee, at a sum representing the total 
of the release price. Then as the releases are 
made, the credits at the release prices are 
credited to the trustee account and in this 
way there is at all times shown the balance 


2ases, 
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gaged property remaining. The 
treatment may be accorded timber is- 
where the property is carried at the 
price indicated in the cutting provisions. 

While the work of the commitee is not im- 
mediately concerned with policies of ac- 
ceptance, fees for services and other subjects 
which have been treated in separate presen- 
tations, it is perhaps the natural conclusion 
to be gained from their investigation of this 
topic, that the work and responsibilities of 
the mortgage trustee is yearly growing more 
complicated. This is the natural result of the 
introduction of more complicated indentures, 
with numerous special provisions, many of 
which while primarily designed to aid the 
salability of the bonds, nevertheless involve 
the trustee in added duties, which require 
more elaborate organization plans and 
methods. 

Furthermore there seems to be a growing 
tendency in court decisions to impose added 
responsibility on the duties of the trustee. 
All of this, of course, argues for adequate 
compensation, and collections of fees for pay- 
ing bonds and coupons alone do not longer 
suffice to maintain the department on a profit- 
able basis. This is particularly true where 
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agreements for fees contemplate the per- 


formance of work practically for nothing in 


consideration of the deposit of funds. It is 
believed that sounder practice would pre- 
scribe a compensation schedule, which con- 


templates a fixed annual charge in keeping 
with the responsibilities undertaken and du- 
ties required to be discharged with a sepa- 
rate agreement from such department of the 
bank as secures the benefits from them, for 
interest on funds paid in by the mortgagor 
company or for his account. In this way 
and in this way only, can the operations of 
the department as a money maker be deter- 
mined and maintained. 
Ro fe fe 
YORK VAULTS AGAIN SELECTED BY 
FEDERAL RESERVE 

In selecting the vaults for the branch Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Los Angeles, Cal., the 
preference was again given to the York Safe 
& Lock Company. It is interesting to note 
that York installations have been made at 
the Federal Reserve Banks of New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and 
Minneapolis as well as at Federal Reserve 
branches at Cincinnati, Jacksonville, Little 
Rock, Louisville and Pittsburgh. 
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Announcing the Merger 
of the 
MARKET STREET TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 
with 
INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY 


On Saturday, March 1, 1930, the entire business of the 
MARKET STREET TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 


52nd and Market Streets 


was consolidated with that of the INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY. Its business will 
be continued, with the same personnel, as the Market Street Title and Trust Office 
of the INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY. 

The Market Street Title and Trust Company has been a successful financial insti- 
tution since its organization twenty-two years ago. Its merger with INTEGRITY 


gives it the added advantages of the large capital and broad facilities which 
INTEGRITY has developed. 


INTEGRITY now has SEVEN offices 


MAIN OFFICE . . ; o« 6 & » » «© » » «» S6thend Walnat Steccis 
CHESTNUT STREET OFFICE ow oe Sw Ss © 6 WR ee Sit 


GREEN STREET OFFICE... . - « « « 4th and Green Streets 
WEST PHILADELPHIA TITLE & TRU ST OFFICE . . Lancaster Ave. and 40th Street 
THIRTY-SIXTH STREET OFFICE . ... . . . . . 36th and Walnut Streets 
COLUMBIA-TENTH OFFICE... . - «+ . Broad St, and Columbia Ave. 
MARKET STREET TITLE AND TRUST OFFICE . - « « « 52nd and Market Streets 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over'$18,000,000 


Member oN main : Member 
Federal Reserve Yt a) RAL Philadelphia 


System Clearing House 


Established 1887 


Intesrity Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


{ This Advertisement appeared in all Philadelphia Newspapers, March 1, 1930 } 





PSYCHOLOGY AND EFFECTIVE APPEAL IN SAVINGS 
ADVERTISING 


EACH INSTITUTION MUST WORK OUT ITS OWN BUDGET AND PROGRAM 


FRANK RYAN | 
Advertising Manager, Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo. 


(EpitTor’s NOTE: 


The appeal of savings is once more taking strong hold following 


the popular absorption in stock speculation and the headache following the collapse of 


inflated values. 
are on the increase. 


Reports from various parts of the country indicate that savings deposits 
The following timely discussion on effective savings advertising was 


presented at the recent Southern Regional Savings Conference at Tulsa, Okla.) 


HE concrete results of a savings adver- 

tising campaign are frequently distress- 

ing to the officer in charge of publicity. 
There is no uncertainty about the expense 
figures—they are down in black and white; 
on the other hand, when an attempt is made 
to offset the expense figures with new ac- 
counts or increased balances, there arises a 
great deal of uncertainty as to how much 
credit can be taken by advertising for the 
results. 

As a matter of fact, bank advertising is 
unlike that of any concern that has goods 
to sell. The reason is that the ‘market’ is 
much more limited. A person ordinarily 
opens a savings account but once or twice 
during his lifetime—where he opens it will 
depend upon a great variety of circumstances. 
Convenience is often the most important in- 
fluence; of course, the size of the bank and 
its reputation for safety are important also. 
Once having established this banking con- 
nection he has no reason to change unless 
something occurs to make his bank less con- 
venient or to shake his confidence in its in- 
tegrity, or perhaps for purely personal rea- 
This being the case, he might go 
through the years reading advertisements of 
a competing bank, yet feel no desire to take 
his business from one institution to the other. 


sons, 


This is not true with the average merean- 
tile establishment. A housewife may have 
used a certain brand of flour for many years, 
and then, on the strength of an attractive 
advertisement, order another kind as a trial, 
realizing that she can always go back to her 
first preference. A man may have smoked a 
certain brand of cigarettes for years, and 
yet be induced by advertising copy to try 
another brand, which may result in his mak- 
ing a change. The same is true of nearly all 
commodities for which there is constant de- 


mand on the part of the people. This con- 
stant demand does not exist for savings ac- 
counts, and banks must content themselves 
with new “consumers” and a few stragglers 
who may be induced to change their accounts. 


Reluctance to Acquire Thrift Habits 


Another factor which limits the market 
for a bank in the way of selling its services 
is based on the psychological fact that in a 
great many people there is a natural reluct- 
ance to acquire the habit of thrift—due to 
their preference for present goods and im- 
mediate consumption over future goods and 
future consumption. Most people would 
rather spend their money and enjoy it now 
rather than forego that pleasure for the 
sake of laying aside something for the so- 
called rainy day. 


For these reasons, the job of advertising 
savings sometimes seems a fruitless one, yet 
we are faced with the fact that, generally 
speaking, the most successful banks are the 
ones that advertise the most. The question is 
whether this is a cause or a result—whether 
the bank grew because of its advertising pol- 
icy, or whether, being the kind of bank that 
would grow anyway, it naturally leaned to 
an extensive advertising program. 


There is no denying that new accounts are 
being opened every day; there is no denying 
that the balances of old accounts are being 
increased. Therefore, the mission of savings 
advertising is two-fold: to try to attract for 
a bank and a full share of new business, and 
to encourage existing customers to increase 
their balances. The average person opening 
a savings account will not say that he was 
influenced by advertising; yet he may, in 
fact, have been influenced very much by ad- 
vertising without knowing it. Human beings 
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build up subconscious prejudices both favor- 
able and unfavorable, and usually they are 
built up by a series of events or impressions. 


Creating a Preference 

The preference for a banking institution 
may be firmly fixed in a man’s mind without 
his knowing just why he feels so inclined. 
Advertising undoubtedly does a great deal 
toward molding a favorable impression—the 
results of which, however, come not quickly, 
but rather, slowly and surely. How to build 
up a subconscious preference for one’s insti- 
tution is the problem of the advertising man. 
Any means through which this is accom- 
plished is effective savings advertising, even 
though the preference does not result imme- 
diately in an account. If the preference is 
maintained, it is likely to result eventually 
in business for the bank. Local conditions 
hav a great deal to do with what plan to 
follow. Very obviously, a different style of 
advertising should be used in a factory town 
populated by people of modest means and 
moderate education from that used in a pros- 
perous suburb inhabited by a class of people 
with considerable means and better than 
average education. 


Embellishing the Message 

In newspapers, educational or informative 
copy can very readily be used. Outdoor copy 
does not lend itself to educational or informa- 
tive copy; a few words must tell the story. 
A single vivid flash is enough. It can only 
establish the name, location, and perhaps 
the bank’s slogan, but in doing this the bill- 
board does its work well. The same is pretty 
much true in the case of car cards. Their 
message must be concise, inasmuch as lack 
of space prevents anything but a short, sell- 
ing message. 

What would ordinarily be effective savings 
advertising for one bank might, and would 
undoubtedly in many cases, prove a waste 
of effort and money for another. Whether 
or not the use of any particular savings ad- 
vertising medium will prove effective depends 
greatly, if not entirely, upon the circum- 
stances surrounding the individual bank. 
Such factors as size and strength, facilities, 
location, ete., must be taken into considera- 
tion when anticipating the effectiveness of 
any type of savings advertising. In my opin- 
ion, a number of banks have found that 
many plans for securing new savings ac- 
counts are “successful” at a cost that takes 
most of the profit out of the accounts that 
are secured. 

As an illustration, I 
of one institution in St. Louis. 


might cite the case 
It is locate’ 
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on what might be termed the fringe of the 
downtown shopping district. Only a minute’s 
walk from one of the busiest downtown corn- 
ers in St. Louis, it is yet far enough from 
the department store and retail shop district 
to be considered inconyeniently located by 
many people who like to do their banking 
while they do their shopping. This was dis- 
covered by analyzing the accounts that closed, 
and through inquiry by the tellers as to the 


reasons for the closing of accounts. Because 


on oY n 


THE LINK OF FAITH 
AND SECURITY 


~between builder and bondholder 


Post building enterprises are financed by means of 


borrowed money—represented in a large measure by mortgage 


bonds. 


G Standing between the borrower and the bondholder is the 
trustee, the link of faith and security, whose duty it is to see 
that legal rights are enforced and the interests of all parties 
protected 


Ga Without such a link of confidence and safety, the financing 
of vast projects on borrowed capital could not be accomplished 


Gg The Mississipp: Valley Trust Company has served and 1s 
Now serving as trustee under many important corporate bond 
issues. Its Trust Department is especially equipped to act in 
this capacity in connection with mortgages and deeds of trust 


The moderate scale of fees for this 
service will be furnished on application 


Striking Advertisement Used by Mississippi 

Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, which Em- 

phasizes Faith and Security Between Builder 
and Bondholder 
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of that it was considered more or less lost 
motion to devote any large portion of the 
budget to a city-wide savings advertising 
campaign. It was found that by concentrat- 
ing their efforts upon prospects in office 
buildings immediately surrounding the bank, 
and reaching them through direct by mail! 
material, greater results were attained. 

The location of the bank to which I have 
referred is not one which is likely to be 
passed often by the downtown pedestrian 
traflic, even though it is in the downtown 
district; on the other hand, it is necessary 
that. a good many people working in office 
buildings and business houses nearby 
this institution to reach the heart of the 
downtown shopping district. It is their con- 
clusion that location is of utmost importance, 
and for that reason they rely largely for 
their savings business on those people to 
whom their bank is most convenient. 


pass 


Continuity of Appeals Is Important 

In my opinion, continuity of appeal is high- 
ly important in savings advertising. In fact, 
keeping the present customers sold on one’s 
institution is a big problem; one which is 
probably of as much, if not more importance 
than getting nei customers. In our own 
institution, we abandoned the idea of sending 
out “cultivation literature” because at best 
it makes a more or less insignificant appear- 
ance. We felt there was a need for an ad- 
vertising medium which the customers would 
read because they liked it rather than _ be- 
cause we wanted them to. The result of our 
study was a house organ which we call the 
Valley Trust Magazine. 

It is a sixteen-page booklet which is edited 
in our advertising department entirely—no 
syndicated material of any kind is used. In 
this way we are enabled to a large extent 
to put the personality of our institution into 
the copy that goes into it. Seventeen thou- 
sand copies are sent monthly to our sav- 
ings depositors. It is sufficiently diversified 
so as not to be all bank publicity. With the 
exception of a page or two that we use to 
introduce the directors, officers, tellers, and 
other employees whose work brings them into 
contact occasionally with our customers, the 
magazine is not devoted to personal items or 
news concerning the bank, unless there is 
something of unusual interest such as change 
of location, mergers, etc. We try to make 
its pages interesting enough to be read pretty 
thoroughly each month, so that when we 
run a human interest story with a lesson in 
thrift as the theme, it will not only be read 
and enjoyed, but will stimulate the habit 
of saving. It has been our experience that 
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this magazine has done more to build good 
will and sell our customers on the idea of 
thrift than anything we have ever used, 
and, incidentally, we can devote the back 
cover as well as some of the inside pages to 
the other departments of our bank, and there- 
by possibly create new business for other de- 
partments of the institution. 

Newspapers, outdoor boards, car cards, pay 
envelopes, direct mail letters and circulars, 
window displays, home banks, novelty adver- 
tising, calendars, lobby posters, blotters, sou- 
venirs—in fact, almost any medium can be 
adapted to savings advertising, bearing in 
mind, of course, that copy, layout, ete., must 
be good. But, again, its use and whether or 
not it will prove effective depends on so 
many factors that each bank undertaking a 
savings advertising program must diagnose 
its case and prescribe the ways and means 
of most effectively spending its savings ad- 
vertising budget. 


The Valley Trust Magazine, published by 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, is presenting a series of articles by 
associate trust officer, C. A. Tolin discussing 
interesting provisions in the wills of promi- 
nent men. 
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The CENTRAL Group 


Central Trust Company of Illinois 
Central-Illinois Company 
Central-Illinois Securities Corporation 


i ee ee a 
THE CENTRAL GROUP 


HE Central Groupcombines three distinct organizations closely welded 
by ownership and management to provide broad, complete commer- 
cial and investment banking services for individuals and corporations. 


CENTRAL Trust COMPANY OF ILLINOIS gives to the group the strength 
and facilities of one of the nation’s large banks with Commercial, 
Foreign, Trust, Savings, Real Estate Loan and Safe Deposit Departments. 


CENTRAL-ILLINOIS COMPANY provides national investment service to individ- 
uals through offices in 18 cities and supplementary sales organizations in 
other localities. It extends to corporations underwriting and investment 
banking service consistent with the scopeand strengthof the CentralGroup. 


CENTRAL-ILLINOIS SECURITIES CORPORATION, with its substantial capital and 
broad charter powers adds to the group special facilities for corporate 
financing and strengthens the services of the other members of the group. 


These three specialized organizations — The Central Group — co-operate 
closely for the benefit of the public ineverydepartment of financial service. 


CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
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OPERATING UNDER “MASSACHUSETTS RULE” IN 
INVESTING TRUST FUNDS IN COMMON STOCKS 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES FROM ESTATE FILES 


LEON M. LITTLE 
Vice-president, the New England Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


Following is the paper prepared by Mr. Little for the Mid-Winter 









Trust Conference, as his contribution to the symposium on “Our Policy with Respect to 
the Investment of Trust Funds in Common Stocks,” but because of lack of time at the 


session, only certain portions of it could be presented. 


Mr. Little’s paper commands 


particular attention because of the latitude permitted in the investment of trust funds 


under the so-called “Massachusetts rule.’ ) 


HIE investment of trust funds in Mas- 
sachusetts is not governed by statute. 
It is based on a Supreme Court deci- 
sion of an early date, the often quoted “Har- 
vard College versus Amory.” That decision 
is familiar to all, but I will quote the vital 
paragraph: 

“All that can be required of a trustee to 
invest is that he shall conduct himself faith- 
fully and exercise a sound discretion. He is 
to observe how men of prudence, discretion 
and. intelligence manage their own affairs, not 
in regard to speculation but in regard to the 
permanent disposition of their funds, consid- 
ering the probable income as well as the prob- 
able safety of the capital to be invested,” 

That paragraph is clear, concise and in- 
clusive, Where statutes govern, questions 
We have our share of questions, but 
they are on broad lines and are not beclouded 
by legal interpretations of the specific words 
of bygone legislators or the statistical inter- 
pretation of financial statements. We = in- 
vest with our own best judgment. This free- 
dom .allows us to differentiate between the 
wants of the rich and the necessities of the 
poor, between the requirements of the aged 
and the prospects of the young, between the 
financial perplexities of the family man and 
the financial self-interest of the bachelor. 
Why should we, sitting in judgment on so 
many diverse cases, have our judgment con- 
fined by one set of rules? 


abound. 


Some Misconceptions as to Trustee Invest- 
ments in Massachusetts 

I find there are many misconceptions of 

the actions of trustees in Massachusetts. The 

extremists would have it that we invest only 

in common stocks. That of course is foolish. 

The last report to the Bank Commissioner of 


the bank I represent showed only $42,900,000 
in stocks of $117,000,000 trust assets. The 
statements of other Massachusetts trustees 
are not appreciably different. The other mis- 
conception is that we buy stocks regardless 
of income return. This one is harder to com- 
bat and has been particularly prevalent dur- 
ing the recent years, when the “ten times 
earnings” has been replaced by fifteen, twenty 
or even fifty. We do buy low yield stocks on 
occasion, in the exercise of our judgment. In 
other words, we do not generalize our invest- 
ments, we particularize. What is sauce for 
the goose is not, in Massachusetts trust prac- 
tice, necessarily sauce for the gander; it may 
be an extravagant and unwarranted garnish- 
ing of his platter. But we do have principles 
on which to base our investments. 

When a prospective customer asks us our 
investment policy, we say 40 per cent in 
fixed income-bearing investments and 60 per 
cent in equities, Then we are forced to hedge 
the point because that flat statement is so 
seldom backed up by the actual facts, as the 
examples I will give later will show. I do 
not believe that ten trusts in our bank are 
in this ratio, and of this ten not five in this 
proportion by our own design and accomplish- 
ment. It is more a theory toward which we 
work, but the particular needs of life tenant 
and remainderman so often control our in- 
vestment decisions that our sixty-forty theory 
largely remains just that. 

Some of our friends in Boston quote an 
even division and some a reverse of our fig- 
ures—that is, 60 per cent in fixed income- 
bearing securities. 


Policy of New England Trust Company 
The letter suggesting that I make this ad- 
dress asks: 
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1. What we would do if we received an 
estate all in bonds? The answer to that is: 
Theoretically we would sell some of the bonds 
and buy equities. 

2. What happens when there are both 
stocks and bonds? TI find this question diffi- 
cult to answer without appearing casual. 
Ninety-nine per cent of our trusts and estates 
come to us in that form. If I answer that 
question, “Nothing,” then it implies inatten- 
tion on our part. If I say, “The usual pro- 
cedure,” it means nothing to you. Perhaps 
I can get around it by saying we expect es- 
tates to come that way and so are not sur- 
prised or unusually active when they do. 

3. What do you do when you have the 
broadest power of investment with no specific 
reference to stocks? The answer is: We buy 
them. 

4. When you have a specific direction with 
reference thereto? We follow as the direc- 
tions point as long as these directions appear 
not to be materially injuring the position of 
the beneficiaries. We have recently peti- 
tioned the Probate Court for the right to sell 
a certain stock, although the will provides 
that it shall be held forever, “that my dear 
son may be sure of a good and certain income 
for his life.” 


Justification for Investment in Equities 

The basis for common stock investment is 
not because we may so invest, It is, we be- 
lieve, fundamental. At bottom, it is based on 
the growth of this country, which we think 
will continue. The possibilities of growth of 
investments lie only in equities. Continuous 
purchase and repurchase of obligations offers 
small chance of capital enhancement, and 
that only if judgment is unerring. It is be- 
yond hope if a false step is made, for one to- 
tal loss negatives vears of accumulation— 
and who of us can hope for that perfection ? 
Every time we make any purchase, bonds or 
stocks, we are betting on the future. The 
hazards of that can best be illustrated by the 
conscientious trustee’s securi- 
ties in April, 1914. His wildest dreams could 
not have conjured up a situation which in 
August of that very year was to close the 
stock exchanges throughout the country. 


purchases of 


But these arguments are ponderous. We 
all know all of them pro and con. I have 
gone to our own files for examples in an at- 
tempt to prove to you that the freedom of 
Harvard College versus Amory works to the 
advantage both of the trustee and of the 
beneficiaries. I have made some selection to 
prove my thesis, but I have by no means 
combed the files for prize specimens. In this 
work I have found that the trusts which we 
hold and which have not done as well as we 
might wish are some of the old ones which 
were in existence when Massachusetts had 
a personal property tax instead of an income 
tax and trustees were forced to invest in tax 
exempt securities which made them violate 
what we all now think is one of the cardinal 
principles of investment—geographical dis- 
tribution. 


Some Examples From Estate Files 
The figures for these statistics are based 
on reviews presented to our trust committee. 
Examples: One.—Came to us March, 1921. 
Reviewed June 14, 1929. Book value $38,462. 
Market at review $63,060. Present market 
$66,225, No unusual provisions. Obligations 
41 per cent. Preferred or guaranteed stocks 
9.5 per cent. Equities 49.5 per cent. Recom- 
mendations to sell some of the less attractive 
bonds and stocks to the amount of $11,000 and 
to buy $3,000 of bonds and $8,000 in equities, 
Two.—Came to us February, 1928. Re- 
viewed May 7, 1929. Book value $61,054. 
Market at review $59,750. Present market 
$58,820. Trust to run ten years. Obligations 
67 per cent. Preferred or guaranteed stocks 
21 per cent. Equities 9 per cent, Uninvested 

cash 3 per cent. No recommendations. 
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Three.—Came to us September, 1917. Re- 
viewed March 7, 1929. Book value $81,895. 
Market at review $150,076. Present 
$157,836. No unusual provisions. 
tions 27 per cent. Preferred or guaranteed 
stocks 11 per Equities 62 per cent. 
Overinvestment in one high grade stock; sale 
of part and reinvestment in equities recom- 
mended. 

Four.—Came to us October, 1915. 
February 12, 1929. 
ket at 
4()4. 


market 
Obliga- 


cent. 


Reviewed 
Book value $10,284. Mar- 
review $11,176. Present market $11,- 
Beneficiary small charity. Obligations 
per cent. Preferred or guaranteed stocks 
per Equities 9 per cent. Cash 1 
per cent. No recommendations. 
Five-—Came to us May, 1925. Reviewed 
Sept. 24, 1929. Book value $107,103. Market 
at review $179,149. Present market $151,983. 
Part of income accumulates. Obligations 34 
per cent. Preferred and guaranteed stocks 
25 per cent. Equities 61.5 per cent. Cash 
2 per cent. Overinvested in “market 
leaders.” Recommendations, sale of large 
per cent of each. Purchase of Am. T. & T. 
to even a block and to buy $24,000 in bonds. 
Six.—Came to us June, 1927. Reviewed 
January 4, 1980. Book value $174,575. Mar- 
ket at review $190,367. Present market not 
materially different. No unusual provisions, 
Obligations 82 per cent. Preferred and guar- 


13 
17 cent. 


two 


anteed stocks 6 per cent. Equities 62 per 
cent. Recommendations: Sale of various 
stocks, Purchase of $17,000 of bonds and 


$9,000 in stocks. 

Seven.—Came to us June, 1925. 
Sept. 21, 1929, Book value $157,447. Market 
it review $230,745. Present market $216,844. 
Remaindermen are charities. Obligations 28 
per cent. Preferred and guaranteed stocks 
12 per cent. Equities 60 per cent. Apparent- 
v the perfect case! Recommendations that 
ve sell $47,000 in stocks and put the money 
nto bonds. 


Reviewed 
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Kight.——Came to us January 4, 1928. Re- 
viewed January 18, 19380. Book value $623,520. 
Market at review $940,869. Present market a 
little more, probably about $1,000,000, due 
to nature of holdings. No unusual provisions. 
Obligations 12 per cent. Preferred stocks 5 


per cent. Equities 838 per cent. The dis- 
proportion of equities is due to the large 


holdings of certain of the “market leaders.” 
Recommendations, to sell $91,000 in stocks 
and $7,000 in bonds—to even up on certain 
stock holdings and put $58,000 into tax ex- 
empt bonds, and that each year for some time 
to come a certain amount of the large hold- 
ings be sold and reinvested in bonds until 
the proportions are more in keeping. 


Examples Show Value of Equity Investments 

These examples are not conclusive because 
they are not numerous enough; but they do 
give an indication, first, of the value of equity 
investments and, second, that lack of statu- 
tory restrictions has given us a chance to 
treat each situation differently. 

My only experience with statutory invest- 
ment has been with the Massachusetts sav- 
ings banks. I know of a small country bank 
which is about to declare its 220th consecu- 
tive semi-annual dividend, so its management 
can be considered fair. In 1922, the president 
told me he figured the market for his seeuri- 
ties against their book value: Boston & 
Maine, New Haven, St. Paul, and other rail- 
road legals; Municipals, Telephone 4s of 
1929 and Bank Stocks. The market and the 
book were about equal. sank stocks, the 
only equities, were carrying the load. 

Massachusetts trust history is more than 
a century old. The decisions of our Supreme 
Court have been used as precedents all over 
the country. The judgment of our trustees 
who during these many years have invested 
in equities may have been questioned from 
outside the state in the remote past, but it 
is only in the recent past that the question- 
ing has become national. Only since the war 
has our policy been in the full glare of the 
searchlight and from our position, call it 
smug if you will, itsseems to us that this 
is inspired by a doubt in the minds of those 
of you from the statute states of the strength 
of your position. We have survived our free- 
dom and we have prospered. 





The Underwriters Trust Company of New 
York has increased capital stock from $1,000,- 
000 to $1,675,000. 

The Huntsville Bank & Trust Company and 
the Henderson National Bank of Huntsville, 
Ala., have been merged. 
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SYMPOSIUM 


ON 


“OUR POLICY WITH RESPECT TO INVESTMENT OF 
TRUST FUNDS IN COMMON STOCKS” 


CONDUCTED AT RECENT MID-WINTER TRUST CONFERENCE 





(Epiror’s NOTE: 





Doubtless the recent experience in the stock market imparted un- 


usual interest to the symposium discussion on “Our Policy with Respect to Investment 


of Trust Funds in Common Stocks” 


to which spokesmen of a number of trust companies 
contributed at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference in New York City. 


It is note- 


worthy that the prevailing policy, voiced by speakers, is for trust companies to refrain 
from initiating investment of trust funds in common stock without specific direction and 
even when estates come in with common stocks to either weed out weak stocks or mate- 
rially reduce holdings in favor of non-speculative holdings.) 


INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS 

IN COMMON STOCKS NOT JUS- 

TIFIED WITHOUT TESTAMEN- 
TARY AUTHORIZATION 


M. W. BALDWIN 

Vice-president, Union Trust Company of Cleveland, O. 

T the offset I may say that it is con- 

trary to our policy to invest in so- 

called common stocks. I do not be- 
lieve it is proper for us as trustees to take 
the risks one must take in buying common 
stocks. If we guess right, all well and good, 
but if not, then there is no way of making 
up the loss except by further guessing. The 
trustee does not have an opportunity of cre- 
ating earnings by his own efforts, but must 
look to the income on the principal of the 
trust and possible increase in value of the 
investments. 

One of the main reasons individuals leave 
their property in trust is to provide for its 
conservation and to have a regular income 
for their beneficiaries. If the purchasing 
power of the dollar depreciates to any great 
extent, this condition can in part be met by 
giving authority to the trustee in its sole 
judgment to use a portion of the principal 
for the benefit of the beneficiaries. 

The question as to retaining common stocks 
received by the trustee under a will is a dif- 
ficult one, but in the absence of any instruc- 
tions on the part of the testator I believe 
it the duty of the trustee to use due dili- 
gence in converting the estate into securities 
that will qualify as investments for trust 
funds. 


Placing Principal on Firm Basis 


I know of one instance where about 90 
per cent of a trust consisted of an investment 
in a company manufacturing a product which 
might be considered a luxury. At the time 
this particular trust came in, the value was 
about $600,000. The company happened to 
be developing its product which found a very 
ready market, steadily increasing the value 
of its stock. It seemed good judgment to 
sell a substantial portion of this stock even 


though indications were that it would go 


expressed. 
wishes of the testator as stated by him dur- 
ing the last year of his life, the trustees be- 
gan to sell and soon had a principal of about 
$1,000,000 invested in conservative securities 
and still had a substantial holding in the 
manufacturing company. 

It happens that the market did continue to 
much higher prices, and if the stock had been 
held it could probably have been sold with 
a much better result. In spite of this, how- 
ever, we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the principal of the fund has been put 
on a firm basis which will provide the bene- 
ficiaries with a much better income than 
they had ever expected, and they are very 
happy about the situation. During a period 
of about fifteen years the common stock of 
that particular company has been through 
three cycles of wide fluctuation of prices. 


higher, and, also knowing the 


Specific Testamentary Instructions 
In many instances the testator expresses a 
wish, or gives instructions regarding the han- 
dling of certain of his investments, and I 
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wish to quote from a recent will under which 
our company was appointed joint executor 
and trustee: 

“4s my property is largely invested in 
stocks in industrial corporations, it is my 
suggestion to my trustees that, either as such 
trustees or as executors hereinafter appoint- 
ed, with the powers of trustees, they should 
sell and dispose of such stocks as soon as 
prudent management shall permit and re- 
invest in such form as in their judgment may 
be of greater protection to the capital of my 
estate without regard to the income there- 
from, At the same time I would approve of 
the investment of part of my estate in some 
form of property not limited by the terms of 
an obligation such as bonds or mortgages 
and which form of investment, such fees to 
real estate, common stock in approved corpo- 
rations, would respond to changes in relative 
monetary value. 

“T particularly empower said trustees to 
leave any property. which may come into 
their hands, invested in the same securities 
or other property as when they receive the 
same.” 

In this particular case I think it is proper 
to get such portion of the estate converted as 
will produce income sufficient for the reason- 
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able needs of the beneficiaries, and retain not 
to exceed 25 per cent of the fund in common 
stocks of the highest grade, Without some 
indication on the part of the creator of the 
trust, I do not believe we are justified in in- 
vesting in so-called common stocks. 

* ok of 


CONSIDERS EACH TRUST AC- 


CORDING TO ITS PARTICULAR 
CONDITIONS 


HAROLD ECKHART 
Secretary of Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 

In discussing this subject of common stocks 
as trust investments it is of course assumed 
that the respective trust instruments give the 
trustee power to hold and/or purchase com- 
mon stocks either by specific mention or by 
language which is broad enough to include 
securities of that kind. Having this condi- 
tion in mind it is the policy of our bank 
where common stocks are received by us as 
trustee under a will or as trustee under a liv- 
ing trust agreement to hold such stocks until 
such time as it seems for the best interests 
of the particular estate to dispose of them 
either in whole or in part. 

Whether these should be sold or 
held, naturally depends upon their character, 
the size of the estate and the requirements of 
the beneficiaries. For example, if the stock 
is rather speculative our practice is to dis- 
pose of it as soon as feasible, consistent with 
market eonditions. Also where the estate 
is small or moderate in size and any loss of 
income to the beneficiaries would be a hard- 
ship we dispose of all or part of the stock 
as soon as market conditions warrant. In 
the case of larger estates where stocks make 
up the largest part or where there is an un- 
due proportion represented by the stock of 
one or two corporations we endeavor to re- 
duce the amount of those holdings and _ in- 
vest the proceeds in securities which will 
give greater safety and diversification. 

The foregoing remarks apply principally 
to stocks of a class other than those which 
will be purchased by us in making invest- 
ments as trustee. 

With respect to the purchase of common 
stocks for trust estates where we have the 
full responsibility either with cash received 
at the time of the creation of the trust or 
through the sale or maturity of other secu- 
rities, we feel that it is not generally desir- 
able to make such purchases for trusts of 
say $150,000 or $200,000 or less. In the case 
of larger trusts, particularly those ranging 
from $500,000 and upward, we believe it 
proper to purchase some high grade divi- 


stocks 
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dend paying common stocks which appear 
to have reasonable probability of enhancing 
in value and which yield a fair return. We 
have not endeavored to set any minimum or 
maximum limits of the amount of common 
stocks to be so purehased and held, but con- 
sider each trust according to its own par- 
ticular conditions. 
* a * 


NO COMMON STOCK WITHOUT 
SPECIFIC DIRECTION 


JOEL H. PRESCOTT 

Vice-president, Union Trust Company of Detroit. 

The policy of the Union Trust Company 
with regard to the investment of trust funds 
in common stocks has not been changed in 
many years. When common stocks come to 
part of an estate, we weed out the 
weaker ones as soon as the process can be 
completed to the best advantage of the es- 
tate. but the stronger stocks are retained. 
In estates of considerable size, and when the 
money is available for investment, it has 
been our practice to exercise rights to sub- 
scribe for additional stock. This practice has 
heen especially true and especially profitable 
to estates holding local bank stocks. 


us as 


At one time we held in trust accounts one- 
quarter of the stock of the largest bank in 
the city. We have steadily increased our 
holdings in the stocks of the various banks 
in the city as the capital has been increased 
from time to time, with the result that the 
estates which were fortunate enough to own 
stocks have increased enormously in value. 

I have reviewed the account of one estate 
in which the bank stock holding had _ in- 
creased in value tenfold, In only one in- 
stance that I recall. have we sold bank stocks 
as an investment principal, and this was be- 
‘ause our co-trustee did not feel that we 
hould retain the additional stock on one 
occasion when the bank doubled its capital. 





Experience has proved the value to estates 
of this policy in spite of the double liability 
of stockholders. 

Even when the will gives the trustee the 
broadest powers of investment, we would 
not make an initial investment in common 
stocks. When there is a specific direction 
for the investment of a portion of the trust 
funds in common we invest only in 
stocks of industrial, public utility or railway 
companies having a long dividend record as 
well as a long record of capable management. 


stocks, 


No Governing Statute in Michigan 

There is no statute in the State of Michi- 
gan on the subject of the investment of trust 
funds. There has been only one case passed 
upon by our Supreme Court. In that case 
the heirs sought to hold the trustee person- 
ally responsible for loss because of the fail- 
ure of the company in which he had pur- 
chased preferred stock. The court laid down 
the rule that a trustee was bound to exercise 
the judgment which a reasonably prudent 
business man would exercise in the manage- 
ment of his own affairs, and it laid down 
the further rule that each case would have 
to be decided upon its own merits. In the 
case in question the trustee was an honored 
member of the Bar and he was not held liable. 

Our Probate Court does not take the initia- 
tive in reviewing or criticising the invest- 
ments of a trustee. Such criticism is left 
wholly to the heneficiaries of the trust, which 
criticism we of course anticipate by a careful 
and periodical review of all investments, so 
that common particularly, may be, 
disposed of when market conditions warrant, 
having in view of course at all times the in- 
come requirements of the beneficiaries. We 
have sold bank stocks in a number of in- 
stances recently because of the low yield of 
such stocks, but then only in cases where the 
beneficiaries were in need of the largest 
possible return. 


stocks, 
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CLEVELAND— 142 years ago an untrod beach in an unnoticed corner of 
the “Northwest territory’—is now the recognized financial capital of an 
area richer than any the world knew a few decades ago. Farsighted 
bankers are clearing their business in this territory through Cleveland. 


Here you may enjoy correspondent facilities second to none, by clearing 
through The Guardian. 


Known among the banks of the Nation for 
setting traditions rather than following them. 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $170,000,000 
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Dene seeedeevestssbeOuseSUeest SOOOEDSTSOSUROSTODOGODEDFOEOERDIEEDOOSEDES: 


COMPREHENSIVE TRUST COURSE ENLISTING ENTIRE 
PERSONNEL OF BANK 


RESULTS SHOWN IN DOUBLING THE BUSINESS OF THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 


FREDERICK R. BEHRENDS 
Vice-president of California Trust Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


(Eprror’s NoTE: What the California Trust Company of Los Angeles has been doing 
in the way of educating and developing salesmanship of trust service among the entire 
personnel of the California Bank Group, may well deserve the attention of all wideawake 


trust managers. 


Mr. Behrends unfolded the plan at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Con- 


ference and enabling the delegates to follow his discussion by means of a printed out- 
line of the educational courses instituted for officers, branch managers and employees. 
The central idea is to stimulate deliberation and discussion among the staff members. 


HERE are two problems that face the 

executive head of any organization. 

First, he must be equipped to handle 
the business that he obtains and second, he 
must obtain the business to handle. Ordi- 
narily we deal with these problems separate- 
ly. We employ experts to install our sys- 
tems or revise and perfect them. We engage 
solicitors and advertising authorities to pro- 
duce the new business that is our life blood. 
That is accepted practice. So it is that in 
the past most of us have overlooked an out- 
standing opportunity to aid ourselves in the 
solution of both of these problems through 
one simple expedient. We have neglected to 
educate our own employees and associates 
in the necessity for, and value of, the trust 
services of the modern corporate trustee. 

I am afraid that it is an all too common 
human failing not to appreciate the many 
opportunities that lie about us. We see the 
green pastures across the road, but do not 
seize the opportunity that is immediately 
before us, that is within our grasp, that 
could be had for the asking. I speak with 
some assurance as we in our company only 
within the last year have realized the oppor- 
tunity and have started an _ educational 
course within our institution that I know 
will increase the efficiency of our whole or- 
ganization and will increase the new busi- 
ness that we secure at least 25 per cent and 
more probably 50 per cent. Do not misunder- 
stand me, I do not for one moment favor 
cutting down on the things that we are now 
doing. Keep your new business men and 
add to them, spend your appropriation for 
advertising and increase it, but do one thing 
more, a thing which in my humble opinion 
is worth as much as all the others together— 
educate the entire personnel of your insti- 


tution in the services of your trust depart- 
ment. 

How can an educational course in your 
organization produce such results—both in- 
creasing efficiency in operation and produc- 
ing additional business. In order that 
you may have a clearer understanding of 
the problems of my own company and how 
they are being solved, may I present a pic- 
ture of that company and its affiliated in- 
stitutions. 

Los Angeles is a city with a population of 


FREDERICK R. BEHRENDS 
Vice-president, California Trust Company, Los Angeles 
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cA yardstick for measuring the type of trust 


best suited to the investor’s need. . 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


in AMERICA 
By Marshall H. Williams 

SURVEY of investment 

trusts in this country, out- 

lining their early develop- 
ment, the influence of British trusts, 
the various types of trusts, their 
operation and management, how 
they function and how they earn 
money. It is an accurate and 
authoritative book that can be read 
by the layman as weil as the finan- 
cier. Price $1.50. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, 
Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50 (check 
or money order), for which kindly send me copy of 
“Some Legal Aspects of Life Insurance Trusts.”’ 


Address 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPA- 
NIES Publishing Association, 55 Liberty Street, 
New York 


a million and a quarter. California Trust 
Company is a separate corporation devoted 
exclusively to trust service. Its capital strue- 
ture is a million and three-quarters. Its en- 
tire capital stock is owned by the California 
Bank. California Bank has deposits of over 
$105,000,000 received from over 200,000 de- 
positors. It has fifty-seven branches, all but 
one being within metropolitan Los Angeles. 
The trust company has 100 officers and em- 
ployees. California Bank Group has 850 
more. Here are 950 men and women imbued 
with the spirit and ideals of our organiza- 
tion. But how can they be reached? How 
can our trust company employees be made 
more efficient and how e¢an all the 950 be 
made to realize the tremendous value of the 
services that the trust company can render 
their friends and families, the friends and 
clients of our bank group? 
Educational Course Must Command Personal 
Interest 

Two and a half years ago the American 
Institute of Banking in Los Angeles offered 
its course in trust functions. Three of the 
members of our trust company enrolled for 
the course and graduated. Last year nine 
individuals from our bank group enrolled in 
the course. Of these, four were from the 


trust company and they all finished. The 
other five were from the banking depart- 
ment and of these five but one finished. This 
year but two from the banking group have 
enrolled and both of those two are from the 
trust company. Excellent as this course is 
vet it must necessarily be impersonal and 
it is usually inclined to be technical. For 
both of these reasons it is rare to find many 
men or women in our banking groups as a 
whole that care to enroll in such a class. 

On the other hand, we reasoned an edu- 
cational course prepared and delivered by 
the men in our own trust company has im- 
mediate personal interest that makes it ap- 
peal to our coworkers in our banking group. 
Those of us who are called upon to prepare 
a series of talks to be given in such a course 
have had the ordinary technicalities of our 
training modified by our experiences. We 
can be highly technical when the occasion 
arises but we must at all times be able to 
express ourselves in simple English, be able 
to explain to those who know little of our 
phraseology what we can do and how we 
can do it. 

To make any educational course a success 
those who are delivering the talks must be 
able to hold their audience. But you do not 
need men who are used to public speaking. 
I prefer men who know their subjects thor- 
oughly, that are interested in their work 
and realize its constructive nature. So in 
selecting the individuals that are so quali- 
fied we selected first all of the senior officers 
who are actively engaged in guiding the 
destinies of the trust department, men who 
are on the firing line day in and day out. In 
addition to these men we _ selected those 
junior officers who are in constant contact 
With our clients and included, of course, our 
three new business men. We found it ad- 
visable to assign to these men the particu- 
lar subjects with which they were most 
familiar and, accordingly, upon which they 
could talk most interestingly. But in two 
or three instances we departed from thai 
plan, assigning topics to men who had lit- 
tle or no knowledge of the particular sub- 
ject with the hope and belief that in the 
mastering of the particular subject they 
would be that much more valuable to them- 
selves and to the trust organization as a 
whole. The results have justified these be- 
liefs. 

Germination of the Plan 

We then called these men together—ex- 
plained our ideas in considerable detail and 
immediately secured their wholehearted and 
enthusiastic support of our plans. We firsi 
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decided to discuss our thoughts and plans 
with some of the leading officers of the in- 
stitution and with the more active men 
among our branch managers. The idea made 
an immediate appeal. Particularly enthu- 
siastic were some of the branch managers 
who had started in the classes given by the 
American Institute of Banking but had never 
finished them. From these men the idea 
was spread to others of our junior officers 
and branch managers so that in a compara- 
tively short time a number came to us ask- 
ing us to prepare and deliver such a course, 
With their enthusiastic support sufficient in- 
terest was aroused in the bank group as a 
whole. 

Last April at a meeting of the officers, 
branch managers and their assistants, we 
disclosed our plans and told them that such 
a course would be prepared if we had at 
least fifty men who indicated a desire to 
attend. Immediately over a hundred signi- 
fied their interest in such a course and we 
accordingly told them that one would be 
prepared and presented beginning in October. 


Mapping Out the Course 
The 


course. 


next problem was to prepare the 
The trust officer who had first given 
me the idea used as his outline the topical 
index of contents that will be found in the 
“Wills, Estates and Trusts,” vy 
Conyngton, Knapp & Pinkerton. We took this 
analysis as a foundation. That book was re- 
viewed in some detail. We also made use 
of the “Short Course in Trust Department 
Operation” and “Trust Functions Simplified” 
by R. R. Bixby, Ine. Too late to be of any 
immediate value to us came the Insurance 
Trust Bulletin of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, American Bankers Association, Num- 
ber IV, of November, 1929. That very valu- 
able bulletin, in addition to the listing of 
companies giving courses on insurance trusts, 
also referred to several companies that were 
viving courses in general trust company 
functions. May I also refer to the extreme- 
ly interesting article of Gilbert T. Stephen- 
son, “Ye Beginnings of Trust Companies in 
the United States,” Trust Companies, Vol. 
IS, page 348, as your bible on the growth 
of trust companies in the United States. 
Undoubtedly the Superintendent of Banks of 
your own state can supply you with your 
local history. 

With this material as a guide within a 
few weeks an outline of the proposed course 
was prepared and tentative assignments of 
the particular topics had been made. Nine- 
teen subjects were assigned among fourteen 
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PuBLic TRUST OFFICE 
OF New ZEALAND 


Established 1872 and Guaranteed by the State 


Value of Estates and Funds Under 
Administration on 31st March, 1929— 


$241 ,673,950 


HE Public Trustee of New Zealand ac- 

cepts appointment as Attorney or Agent 
of Executors and Administrators outside 
New Zealand for the purpose of resealing 
grants of administration or obtaining an- 
cillary grants to enable New Zealand assets 
to be dealt with. 


Trust and Agencies accepted for investment 
of funds in the Common Fund of the Public 
Trust Office. Capital and interest guaran- 
teed by the Dominion of New Zealand. 


Testators domiciled abroad may appoint the 
Public Trustee as trustee of their New 
Zealand estate. 


J. W. MACDONALD 


Wellington, Public Trustee 


New Zealand 


men. The first seven meetings covered the 
following topics in the order given: 


1. History of Trust Develop- 
ment. 

Property 
Wills. 

Estates of Deceased Persons—Probat- 
ing and Contesting Wills. 

Operating Duties of Court 
partment. 

Completing Administration and Distri- 
bution. 

Guardians and Testamentary Trustees. 

The Corporate Fiduciary—its advan- 
tages. 

Nature of Trusts, Parties, Trust Prop- 
erty, Why and How Created, Trus- 
tee’s Liability for Care of 
Trust Estate, Rights of Beneficiaries. 

Corpus and Income, Trustee’s Powers 
and Compensation, Termination. 

Managing and Investing Trust 
erty. 

Trust for Married Women, Custodian- 
ships, Agencies and Depositaries. 

The Corporate Trust Department. 

Life Insurance Trusts. 

Business Insurance Trusts. 

Real Estate Subdivision Trusts. 

Personal and Holding Trusts. 


Company 


and Transfer of Property— 


Trust De- 


Proper 


Prop- 


T'ares, 
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SECURITY 


TRUST COMPANY 


of Rochester 
New York 


Funds Held by 
Trust Department 


Jan. Ist 
$19,500,000 
60,900,000. 
96,800,000. 
112,700,000. 


In addition, the last evening was to be 
devoted to discussions by the three new busi- 
ness men dealing with “Trust Prospects and 
Where to Find Them,” and we concluded 
that evening of the course with a general 
summary of the work of, and the advantage 
of, the corporate trustee. In spite of the 
vacation season we progressed rapidly and 
by the last of July all of the selected speak- 
ers had prepared their respective papers. 
The coordination of these papers was in 
itself a substantial task. Some were too 
much in detail, others too general. Gaps 
were left here and there and instances oc- 
curred where the same topic was covered in 
more than one paper. During early August 
the bulk of these difficulties were overcome 
and we at once began to test our abilities by 
actual delivery of this course to our own 
employees. The course was designed to last 
eight weeks, one evening a week, two hours 
an evening. 


Course Given to Employees 
We found it inadvisable to attempt any 
evening sessions during the summer. Accord- 
ingly, we decided that this course given to 
our own employees should be conducted in 
the afternoon. We closed the office prompt- 
ly at four-thirty and gathered in our recrea- 


tion room. We cut the sessions from two 
hours to an hour and a half each. This 
was the more easily done as we had in plan- 
ning the course decided to allow ten to 
twenty minutes each session for questions 
and discussion. Between each address an 
opportunity was afforded for relaxation. 
Fifty minutes is about the limit of real at- 
tention to any address. 

This first course was a 
A spirit of immeasurable value to us ever 
since. But best of all it immediately be- 
same apparent that the greatest value to 
us was the intensive study required of each 
speaker in the preparation of his paper. 
That is why I respectfully suggest that you 
work out your own course through your 
own associates. Insist that they give thought 
to the underlying their respective 
duties, to the correct, but most economical, 
practice and procedure. Having thus ana- 
lyzed their particular tasks then insist that 
your own practice and procedure be revised 
if need be. 


marked success. 


reasons 


Many extremely valuable suggestions were 
made by our men and immediately adopted. 
No such results could ever have been ob- 
tained by following blindly the papers of 
any other institution. The delivery of this 
first course was the first public speaking that 
four of our men had had. Others were none 
too confident of their ability to talk. As a 
result many of the papers were read. This 
was unfortunate. During the second course 
most of this hesitancy had been overcome. 
And now in the third series it is completely 
gone. The men have livened up their dis- 
cussions—have been able to digress—to illus- 
trate their points with real stories of things 
that have happened in our own company. As 
a result we have both material and man 
power available for any occasion for which 
we might be asked to furnish a speaker on 
trust service. Whether the course was ever 
given to the branch managers or not, all of 
those who participated either in the prepa- 
ration of the papers or in attendance at the 
course, felt that the time and effort expended 
was repaid a thousand fold. 


Course for Officers and Branch Managers 


And then we came to the delivery of the 
course to the junior and senior officers of 
the banking group, including our’ branch 
managers. We were fortunate in having in 
our cashier’s department a man who is ex- 
tremely interested in, and who has given 
much time and thought to educational pro- 
grams. He ranks high both in the American 
Institute of Banking and is also on the Edu- 
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eational Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Quickly he realized the 
value to the whole bank group of our educa- 
tional efforts. With his support and the 
wholehearted cooperation of the chief execu- 
tives of our banking group the officers and 
branch managers were made to realize the 
importance to them and the value to the 
group as a whole of such a course. 

We sent out between 110 and 120 invita- 
tions. Our average attendance was 90 and 
this course was conducted during October 
and November in the midst of a general new 
business campaign for the whole group, and 
during the hectic days of late October and 
early November that we all remember so 
well. Thursday seemed to be the best day 
in the week with the fewest general con- 
flicts with outside activities. The first few 
lectures began promptly at seven o’clock and 
were concluded promptly at nine. Later the 
hour was advanced to six o'clock, with 
the close promptly at eight o’clock. 


Large Attendance at Courses 

The next course began on the 9th day of 
January. To interfere as little as possible 
with the operation of our branches this 
course is beginning at six-thirty and lasts 
an even two hours. To this the third series 
of deliveries, invitations were extended to 
the assistant and pro-managers, to certain 
of the more important contact men and 
women in the organization, and to the secre- 
taries of our senior officers. Approximately 
ISO were invited to this course and the aver- 
age attendance has been 170. 

Prior to each meeting night all of those 
who had missed any lecture in the earlier 
courses were notified that the particular leec- 
ture that they had missed was being given 
and they were invited to attend that their 
picture of our company might be complete. 
This was possible because most fortunately 
we had decided to keep a written record of 
attendance. The course will be given again 
during the eight Thursdays of Mareh and 
April. To this last course there will be 
invited approximately 230 more. 

With an anticipated average attendance 
at that course of 180, we will, during this 
Winter, have brought home to over half of 
the personnel of our organization an under- 
Standing of the modern trust company, its 
reasons for existence, its methods of opera- 
tion, and the results that through it may be 
obtained for the clients of our banking 
sroup. Instead of three or four or five indi- 
viduals in our new business department we 
will have literally hundreds of men and 


FULTON 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
OF ATLANTA 


ee 


Complete 
Trust Facilities 





women who know what trust service is, who 
realize the value of that service, and who 
will know a trust prospect when they see 
one. They will have had an intimate pic- 
ture of our own company and best of all, 
they will have had the personal contact with 
the men who are primarily responsible for 
its successful operation. 

Next fall we intend to continue to deliver 
this primary course as many times as may 
be necessary until all who are connected with 
our organization have had the opportunity 
to know something of the modern trust 
company. In addition to this, we plan to 
give a more advanced course. The exact de- 
tails of this advanced course have not as 
yet been worked out. We have set for our- 
selves this summer the task of preparing an 
outline and drafting the papers necessary to 
make that advanced course as successful as 
our preliminary course has been. 


Practical Results Accomplished 

And now as to the practical results ac- 
complished. During the eight years that we 
have been in existence we have always shown 
a consistent growth—ranging all the way 
from 25 per cent to 50 per cent increase 
per year. And that steady growth had con- 
tinued throughout 1929. Our first series to 
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It Grows with the,Country 


The Fourth Bank to be established in the 
United States was formed in 1792 in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, with an authorized capi- 
tal of $100,000 as 


THE HARTFORD BANK 
1792 


Washington’s Farewell Address, 1796 
War of 1812 
Hartford Convention, 1815 
Monroe Doctrine, 1823 
Mexican War, 1846 
National Bank Act, 1863 
Civil War, 1861 
Panic of 1873 
War with Spain, 1898 
Panama Canal, 1903 
Federal Reserve Act, 1913 
World War, 1914 
Washington Conference, 
1921 
Kellogg Pact, 1929 


1930 


In 1930, after 138 years of continuous exist- 
ence, it has a Trust Department of 50 years 
experience and carries on in all its mod- 
ern activities the conservative traditions of 
its founders. 











HARTFORD NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Resources . . . $52,000,000 
Capital and Surplus $10,00 ,000 








the Bank Group personnel ended the week 
before Thanksgiving. Our records for De- 
cember, 1929, and January, 1930, show just 
double the new business in those months 
over the same months the preceding year— 
double both in number and value. Within 
the last four months since this educational 
campaign started we have been named in 
some fiduciary capacity by more senior offi- 
junior officers and branch managers 
than during the whole of the preceding eight 
years of our existence. 


cers, 


In addition we have been so named by a 
very substantial number of employees of the 
California Bank Group. 

Having solved their own particular prob- 
lems they have come to a realization of the 
value of trust company service. The trust 
company is no longer a mystery to them. 
They know something of what we are doing 
and how efficiently we are operating. They 
know the officers and department heads and 
feel free to call upon them with suggestions 
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or for advice. Their eyes have been opened 
to the substantial amount of trust business 
that heretofore has passed over their desks 
unrecognized. They are able to select the 
clients of the bank who are the most likely 
prospects for our own direct solicitation. 
They are believers in, and active supporters 
of, this company. They are permanent ad- 
ditions to our new business staff. This is the 
proof of the pudding. 

No one of us can lay down a general rule 
on which the perfect trust department can 
be developed or through which the greatest 
volume of business may be obtained for that 
department. In the past there has been a 
feeling that banks and trust companies were 
a thing apart, that they were so totally dif- 
ferent from other businesses or professions 
that the rules applying to other businesses 
or professions did not apply to them. With- 
in the past ten cr fifteen years there has 
been a material chi nge in that attitude. We 
are beginning to reuJize as never before that 
we must be guidec by economic rules that 
have been proven in 
general. 


the business world in 


No business can succeed unless it offers 
to its patrons something its patrons need and 
something that can be obtained by them 
at a fair price. We in the higher positions 
in the profession of trust service know that 
in our profession two requirements 
are met, but I wonder how many men an‘ 
women on our respective staffs have that 
same knowledge and belief. It is trite to 
say that “Knowledge is Power,’ but let us 
amplify that saying for the moment. Mighi 
it not read, “KNOWLEDGE on the part of 
your coworker in your institution of the num- 
berless ways in which the modern trust or- 


those 


ganization can serve its clients is the 
POWER that will win you the dominating 
position in your institution.” Give that 


knowledge to your associates and the bread 
cast upon the waters will come back a thou- 
sand fold. 


7 2°, , 
“° “" “° 


INCREASED EARNINGS FOR CENTRAL 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICT BANK 


The Central Manufacturing District Bank 
of Chicago reported net earnings of $215,- 
205.23 for 1929, which is equivalent to 36.5 
per cent on the average capital stock of $591, 
666.66, and to 14.8 per cent on the average 
invested capital of $1,447,135.82. Net earn- 
ings for 1928 were $206,873.83, equivalent to 
41.3 per cent on the capital stock of $500,000 
and 15.5 per cent on the invested 
capital. 


average 
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At the Center of Providence— 
And Serving the State of Rhode Island 


Squarely in the center of Providence stands the home 
office of Industrial Trust Company. Here, and at the 
fourteen branch offices located at strategic points 
throughout Rhode Island, all banking services are 
available. 


Here is the natural place to get information about 
Rhode Island business and the Rhode Island market— 
the natural places to have a southern New England 
banking connection. 


Correspondence Invited 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $150,000,000 Member of Federal Reserve System 
FIVE PROVIDENCE OFFICES  {&-provivence rawrucket NEWPORT } 


111 Westminster Street — 63 Westminster Street i WOONSOCKET BRISTOL WESTERLY H 
1473 Broad St.—220 Atwells Ave.—602 Elmwood Ave. q FASCORS WARREN WICKFORD 3 











———Ee 
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Inheritance Tax Attorneys, Associated 


Counsel specializing in Inheritance Tax law, whose services in 
their respective States are available particularly to attorneys 
and corporate fiduciaries throughout the country. 


Cooperation with Inheritance Tax Service of Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Loose Leaf Division of Corporation Trust Company. 


a A A 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Chairman, oa F. McCloy, 117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, T. G. Thompson, Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
ieee. John L. McMaster, 27 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y 
Se Cutler, 18 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 









Ralph W. Smith, Hellman Bank Building, Los ~~ & ~ 
Executive Director—Leo Brady, 120 Broadway, New York 
MEMBERS 

Federal........... John L. McMaster......... Fe RS OT Eee ee OP ee New York City 
Alabama ee US S| ea aereee First National Bank Building.............. Montgomery, Alabama 
PMD cicccdasax Evan S. Stallcup.......... 3d) Wiel IMU SETORE os ooo 6 osc cdevesieicceceenes Phoenix, Arizona 
Arkansas.......... John W. Newman......... Home Insurance Building...............+00-: Little Rock, Arkansas 
CS RERORTER «0.060 00.6 Ralph W. Smith...........Hellman Bank Building.................0.. Los Angeles, California 
William E. Kleinsorge...... People s Banke Buitding. .5..6 06 sees ceeceves Sacramento, California 
Colored. o.isecee Richard F. Ryan.......... Beier eh NINE ia 5/0 (6,5: 6°% 00! 40's odes e.drenw wometacete Denver, Colorado 
Connecticut....... eee eee RENN RINE 5 5.5:6 s'0is ea as.cls a 0'e e000 sieau Hartford, Connecticut 
EMIRIO s 6 6656055. Chae oe ee Pee AMIR oo 0a. 6.600: 0:0's-0 sienaieleye: sface Wilmington, Delaware 
Florida....... ane fi wey haeiisen, Diver, Lichliter & Fleming, Barnett National Bank Bldg... . Jacksonville, Fla. 
Cee re See Ore MAN ora oa acid piss cis anim) se meie be ainle o's woes Atlanta, Georgia 
SS SEE Frank E. Chalfant.. fe er rr er re Boise, Idaho 
Illinois............R. Allan Stephens (Brown, Hay & Stephens)  Firet National Bank Building. . .Springfield, Illinois 
RNINOL S56 60444 0% ey ler C. Mowrer........ Fletcher Savings & Trust Building............ Indianapolis, Indiana 
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ELEVENTH MID-WINTER CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


Crust Companies of the United States 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, HELD IN NEW YORK 
FEBRUARY 18, 19 and 20, 1930 





Y common consent the eleventh annual 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference was ac- 
claimed the most successful and largely 
attended since these assemblies of trust men 
in New York were inaugurated by the Trust 
Company Division of the American 
Association. 
delegates 


sankers 
There were present over 1,000 

representing thirty-five different 
states, 234 cities, and including three foreign 
countries. <A recent national survey disclosed 
that there are in the United States 3,300 trust 
officers and vice-presidents devoting their 
whole time to trust department work, so that 
the attendance 


represented practically one- 
third of the trust men in the country, At the 
annual banquet which was tendered as the 


closing event of the conference and at which 
former Governor of New York ‘Al’ Smith was 
the chief speaker, there was an attendance 
of 1,411. 

While intensive quest for improved meth- 
ods of administration and new channels for 
exploitation of service have always charac- 
terized trust gatherings, the fact is most 
noteworthy that the biggest men in the trust 
game no longer need to be urged to come 
aud share the benefits of their more mature 
experience with novices or those growing up 
in trust work. Constantly the field acquires 
new and broader dimensions. From serving 
largely post-mortem wealth the scope of trust 
service has broadened inecalculably, includ- 
ing living and voluntary trusts ageney, cus- 
(odianship, safekeeping and numerous other 
accounts. Then came the life insurance trust 
and now the business insurance trust looms 
up with great promise. The latest progeny 
is scientific investment management, or the 
pooling of funds into a common trust, bring- 
ing the benefits of trust management to those 
of small or moderate as well as large means. 
Chis phase was recognized at the Conference 

here one whole session was given over to 
rust investment policies and the handling 


of common stocks in trust estates or funds. 
The sessions of the Trust Conference were 
held in the spacious ballroom of the Hotel 
Commodore. The first session, on the morn- 
ing of February 18th, was presided over by 
John C. Mechem, president of the Trust Com- 
pany Division and vice-president of the First 
Union Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, who 
spoke briefly of some of the outstanding 
achievements of the Division during the past 
year and then introduced, as the first speak- 
er, Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


Opportune Time to Proclaim Trust Message 


It has become an accepted annual custom 
at these conferences to call upon Mr. Sisson 
to present, as a fitting prelude, the results 
of nationwide surveys conducted by the Trust 
Division to ascertain increase in trust busi- 
ness and particularly appointments of trust 
companies and banks as executor and trustee 
under wills. Mr. Sisson’s interesting sum- 
mary was published in the February issue of 
Trust CoMPANIEs. It showed that returns 
from somewhat less than one-half of institu- 
tions conducting trust department, indicated 
a total of 60,036 appointments as executor 
and trustee under will during 1929, as con- 
trasted with returns of 1923 showing 5,899 
appointments. The questionnaire also yielded 
other impressive evidence of the growing 
popularity and employment of corporate fidu- 
ciaries, Supplementing his prepared paper, 
Mr. Sisson said: 

“I might add one or two other personal 
words. It seems to me at this time, after the 
market collapse of last fall and the atten- 
dant fall of securities, that we have a pecu- 
liarly opportune moment for insisting upon 
the use of the corporate fiduciary in the pro- 
tection of accumulated wealth. I believe 
that all of the trust companies and the banks 
having trust departments in the country 
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might well take advantage of this situation 
to press home their message that the conser- 
vation of wealth is fully as important as the 
creation and accumulation of wealth and that 
the organizations which they have established 
to protect what other men have brought to- 
gether can today serve to peculiar advantage. 
Some of the New York trust companies and 
some of the companies in other cities have 
taken advantage of this situation in their 
advertising and there is a splendid opportu- 
nity for you all to drive home that lesson that 
he who accumulates must also protect if he 
or his family are to reap the value of what 
he has done.’’ 


Approved System for Review and Survey of 
Trust Securities 

The next speaker of the morning session 
was A. F. Young, vice-president of the Guard- 
ian Trust Company of Cleveland, whose ad- 
dress was entitled “Trust Profits With 
Honor” and which was published in the 
February issue of Trust Companies. In 
introducing Mr. Young the chairman alluded 
to the valuable contribution made by the 
committee of which Mr. Young is head, in 
completing a handbook for the review and 
survey of trust securities. A summary of 
this report appeared in the February issue 
of Trust ComMPANIES. The system of survey 
and review of trust securities served as the 
basis for Mr. Young’s address and the dis- 
cussion which followed brought out some in- 
teresting points. 


Gilbert Stephenson on “Getting the Right 
Start in the Trust Field” 

“Getting the Right Start in the Trust 
Field’ was the subject of the succeeding pa- 
per by Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-president 
of the Equitable Trust Company of Wilming- 
ton, Del. He said in part: 

“In the normal development of any trust 
department there is always a period of wait- 
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ing for business to materialize. Even though 
the head of a new trust department be kept 
busy the first year working on the wills and 
trusts of the officers, directors and stockhold- 
ers of his company, he will come to the end 
of the year with a highly satisfactory show- 
ing of future business but with a poor show- 
ing of present business. Then, if his presi- 
dent and board of directors are concerned 
primarily about immediate profits, they may 
encourage him to take on side lines that will 
pay from the start. Or if he is ambitious to 
make a good show of earnings, he may sug- 
gest doing something of the sort. It may be 
insurance—life, property, title; it may be 
mortgage loans; it may be real estate; it may 
be investment securities. Any one of these 
services is highly proper in itself, but none 
of them is trust service. Let a trust depart- 
ment once enter a side line that proves profit- 
able from the start, and it is apt to become 
the main line and trust business is apt to be 
sidetracked forever. 

“One of the most noteworthy and com- 
mendable features of American trust com- 
pany service today is the hearty, cordial, 
courteous and unreserved way in which the 
larger trust departments open their doors 
and explain their systems and methods to 
visiting trust men from near and far. There 
must be something in trust service itself, so 
intimate and personal it is, conducive to the 
spirit of fraternity. Whatever the reason 
may be, the fact is that old and large trust 
departments, in helping the new and small 
ones to get the right start in life, are prov- 
ing that they still have faith in the age-old 
principle, “Whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.” 

At this stage of the proceedings Chairman 
Mechem announced that the Division had 
been called upon with regret to accept the 
resignation of its secretary, Reuben Lewis, 
who has been invited to an official post at 


SNokeeae 


Wise 
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the Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Com- 
pany in Chicago, The chairman introduced 
as the new secretary, Henry E. Sargent, who 
pledged his best efforts to the service of the 
Division. The first session then came to a 


close. 


Second Session of the Conference. 
February 18th 

The second session was presided over by 
Thomas C. Hennings, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion and vice-president of the Merecantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Company of St. 
Louis. The first speaker was C. Alison Scully, 
vice-president of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Trust Company of New York and chairman 
of the Committee on Insurance Trusts of the 
Division, who spoke on “Sound Practice and 
Procedure in Handling the Insurance Trust.” 
Mr. Scully presented inter- 
esting statistics as to the growth of life in- 
surance trust business and detailed some of 
the important phases of administration and 
provisions in writing insurance trust agree- 
ments which deserve special attention. 


(See page 363.) 


The next speaker was Dean Charles E. 
Clark of the Yale University School of Law, 
who presented an analytical survey of the 
proposed Uniform Principal and Income Act, 
which is being furthered by the Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
(See page 383.) A somewhat lengthy dis- 
cussion followed Dean Clark’s address, part 
of which is quoted herewith: 


Chairman Hennings: “I understand, Dean 
Clark, that you have provided that all cash 
dividends are to be considered income. What 
do you do with extraordinary cash divi- 
dends?’ 

Charles E. Clark: “We have carried the 
rule through to its logical limit. It is the 
form and not the nature of the dividend, if I 


may make that distinction, which governs. 
That is, a dividend declared in cash goes to 
the tenant; a dividend declared in stock will 
go to the remainderman, So that the answer 
to your question is that such a dividend, un- 
less it is a return of capital (we put in that 
limitation), the liquidated dividend, of 
course, is to go to capital, but anything else 
is to go to income.” 


Russell P. Place, Lee Higginson Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.: “How do you propose 
in your draft to treat dividends in stock of a 
company other than the issuing company, 
such as the dividend Electric Bond & Share 
and General Electric declared?” 

Mr. Clark: “As it stands now, we have 
provided that dividend in any other corpora- 
tion should be treated as income. That is a 
more or less arbitrary decision, in my mind. 
It is the decision followed by the Massachu- 
setts court where this other rule was adopted, 
and I suppose the main reason for doing it 
is that having given quite a little to the re- 
mainderman, here is a case where without 
difficulty we can give something to the ten- 
ant. At our conference in Memphis last fall 
a great deal of objection was made to one 
feature of that rule, namely, as applying to a 
new corporation which was substantially the 
old corporation when organized. I was di- 
rected to add a provision which would ex- 
clude that situation, so as it now stands 
dividends in a reorganized corporation will go 
to principal under the terms of the Massa- 
chusetts rule, but a dividend in a separate 
corporation will go to income. 


Pennsylvania Rule Against Accumulations 

Harry A. Mankin, Ninth Bank & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: “In Pennsylva- 
nia, we have a rule against accumulations. 
Assuming that this uniform bill has been 
passed, what is your idea with regard to 
the constitutionality of it, at least as far as 
Pennsylvania is concerned, not generally?” 

Mr. Clark: “A distinguished gentleman in 
Pennsylvania raised that question and we 
changed the act to try to avoid any question 
of that kind. The question might well be 
whether it was possible in view of the local 
rule of accumulations to change the rule 
without running into that statute. Let me 
say that I think there is no question but that 
the state legislature can adopt this act and 
thereby, if necessary, to a certain extent 
amend the statute of accumulations. Of 
course, after all, your statute of accumula- 
tions is statutory. The chief question may 
come when a testator attempts to do that. 

“We had the question presented by this 
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Pennsylvania gentleman as to whether a 
direction by a testator might not be an il- 
legal accumulation. We, therefore, put in 
our act that the act should apply to all cases 
except those where the testator had made a 
legally binding declaration of his intent. That 
form of expression has caused some difficulty 
because trust officers thought we were limit- 
ing the cases where the 
could operate. 

“After we prepared that provision, the 
New York Court of Appeals in the case of 
the Equitable Trust Company against Pren- 
tiss, ruled that any direction by a testator 
was not an illegal accumulation ; that is, they 
ruled on the exact point and ruled there was 
no accumulation. More recently still, a lower 
court in Pennsylvania, without citing the 
Prentiss case, has ruled that it would be an 
illegal accumulation, So that there is that 
much authority. It seems to me, however, 
quite clear that the Prentiss decision ought 
to stand. That is an opinion of the chief 
judge. I can see no answer to it. I don’t 
believe the Pennsylvania Supreme Court will 
rule that way eventually.” 


testator’s intent 


Results From Organizing an Estate Analysis 
Service 
The subject of organizing an estate analysis 





service was next developed in an address by 
John J. Graeber, Jr., vice-president of the 
equitable Trust Company of New York, 
which has been foremost in fostering this 
relatively new type of trust service. Mr. 
Graeber divided his treatment into the fol- 
lowing order: First, the reasons for estate 
analysis service; second, the methods em- 
ployed in estate analysis service, and third, 
conclusions drawn from experience to date. 
In surveying the results as shown by ex 
perience, Mr. Graeber said in part: 

“During the year 1929 our experience in 
dicated that the average amount of the gen 
eral estate under the will in those cases in 
which a written analysis was made was 
209.4 per cent greater than the average 
amount of the general estate in those cases 
in which no written analysis had been made; 
during the year 1929, the average amount in 
ach insurance trust was 47.9 per cent great 
er in those cases in which a written analysis 
had been made than in those cases in which 
no written analysis had been made when thi 
business was solicited. We are not attempt 
ing to draw any definite conclusions from this 
experience in 1929 because it may be possible 
that these results were merely accidental. 
Our experience indicates that the cases s¢ 
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lected for analysis should be those of reason- 
able size and those in which the information 
is as complete as possible, and those in which 
there is a real desire on the part of the pros- 
pect to see the results of an analysis in writ- 
ing. This does not mean that you must re- 
fuse to analyze a case merely because it is 
not a large one. Factors other than present 
size must be taken into consideration, such 
as age of the prospect, his changes for ad- 
vancement, his earning capacity, his objec- 
tives for his family, ete. 

“We have come to the conclusion that there 
is no objection to emphasizing the value and 
utility of additional life insurance if such 
additional life insurance will really meet the 
needs of the prospect and/or his beneficiary. 
If vou use the estate analysis method of so- 
liciting new trust business and you really 
desire that this service be effective, we have 
come to the conclusion that all of those who 
ure engaged in advising the prospect must 
be willing to place themselves in the position 
of the prospect and consider the case from 
his point of view almost entirely; we believe 
that this is the attitude that the trust officer, 
the trust solicitor, the life underwriter, and 
the attorney must take if they are to be really 
successful in cooperating with the estate 
owner in the solution of his problem. Finally, 
the service of estate analysis is well worth 
the cost.’”’ 

Questions on Business Insurance Trusts 

The chairman, Mr. Hennings, next called 
upon Gwilym Price of the Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company to discuss some of the prob- 
lems he encountered in compiling a booklet 
on “One Hundred Questions and Answers on 
Business Insurance and Business Insurance 
Trusts” which was recently made available 
hy the Trust Company Division and distrib- 
uted at the Conference. 

Gwilym Price: “I may sketch a few of 
the high spots and a few of the more trouble- 


some questions presented. The first one that 
I met is a question of the advisability of the 
business insurance trust agreement providing 
for the transfer of the decedent’s business 
interests directly to a supplemental or per- 
sonal insurance trust without passing the 
proceeds through his estate. You know the 
argument against it is the possibility of the 
business insurance trust and the supplemental 
trust or personal insurance trust in this par- 
ticular being declared testamentary in char- 
acter, in other words, a will or testamentary 
disposition. 

“After a great deal of consideration and a 
great deal of correspondence, I came to the 
conclusion that the business insurance 
trust in so far as it provides for the sale 
of the decedent’s interest is nothing more 
than a binding legal contract and that the 
question of testamentary disposition does 
not enter into it particularly; therefore, that 
the business insurance trust may, with pro- 
priety, provide for the transfer of the de- 
cedent’s interest to his personal insurance 
trust or a supplementary trust agreement, 
personal trust agreement. Even if that is 
not entirely correct, I think it saves the pro- 
bating of the decedent’s business interest and 
certain probate expenses which would be en- 
countered if it passed into his estate. 


Valuation of Decedent’s Business Interest 

“The second question that also .gave a 
great deal of trouble was the valuation of 
the decedent’s business interest. I confess 
when I first started on this booklet, I thought 
that the proposition of some mathematical 
formula for valuing his interest was the 
better plan. In other words, to take the net 
earnings of the corporation for a period of 
years prior to his death and after determin- 
ing the average net yearly earnings to mul- 
tiply that amount by some figure, ten or fif- 
teen, or some other figure which suggests 
itself as fair to determine the value of the 
decedent’s interest, or even better yet the so- 
called New York formula of finding out the 
book value of the decedent’s interest, allow- 
ing a reasonable return on that of 6 or 7 
per cent, and then if there were earnings 
over and above that amount, capitalize them 
at some higher figure, say fifteen or some 
other figure thereabouts, to determine the 
value of good-will. 

“In the midst of working on the booklet, 
I ran into several business insurance trust 
eases that I worked on myself. I found that 
the idea or the possibility of taking any 
mathematical formula blindly and working 
out a figure which would represent the 
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wishes of the parties is a very difficult mat- 
ter. After all, that is what we are trying 
to get at in these business insurance trusts, 
the valuation which the parties themselves 
would place on their interests. Unless the 
mathematical formula does that, then it is 
worthless, With that conclusion, I swung 
around to the idea that it is better, after all, 
to have the business insurance trust agree- 
ment set forth right in the agreement the 
views of the parties themselves as to the 
valuation of their interests. If it is a close 
corporation, then it should give the price per 
share at which a decedent’s interest is to be 
bought. If it is a partnership, it shall set 
forth the value of the different interests in 
dollars and cents. The objection to that is 
that the parties may become careless and 
that they will not keep these figures revised. 
In the first place, I think that perhaps is an 
exaggeration. 

“You can’t overlook the life underwriter 
in these matters. As the value of the busi- 
ness interest decreases, the life underwriter 
or his competitor will be on the job to see 
that the agreement is revised because therein 
lies a possibility of selling increased insur- 
ance. But to cover that possibility, a pro- 


vision may be put in the agreement which I 
have suggested in this booklet, that if the 
parties do not revise the figures within a 
certain period, say, a year, eighteen months 
or two years, on the death of a party, three 
appraisers or three arbitrators may be ap- 
pointed to revise the figures, using as the 
basis of their appraisal the figures used by 
the parties themselves in the agreement; 
and that these figures may be revised up- 
wards or downwards in the light of changed 
conditions. But the price specified by the 
parties themselves should be at the base of 
the price fixed.” 


Arranging Refund of Premiums 

R. E. MacDougall, Provident Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia: “I would like to ask 
Mr. Price in his study of business insurance 
trusts whether he has come to any conclu- 
sion as to the fairest method of arranging 
the refund of premiums. I understand you 
can treat it in three ways; one, the premium 
can be treated merely as an expense, subse- 
quent to the death of one of the parties, there 
is no refund; or they may be treated as 
completely refunded to the deceased party 
on his death by the survivors; or there may 
be some proposition worked out on a pro 
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portionate basis of cash surrender value. 
Have you come to any conclusions as to 
which of the three might be the fairer 
method ?’ 

Mr. Price: “In the booklet I point out all 
three methods and it seems to me that the 
best method would be to provide for the re- 
fund to the decedent of his proportionate 
share of the premiums paid and not just the 
cash surrender value of the policies, and not 
to treat it as an expense which has been 
wiped out. Those are the three methods. Of 
course, aS a matter of fact, when you go to 
work out a particular agreement, that is a 
matter for the parties themselves to work 
out after the three viewpoints have been pre- 
sented to them, It does seem to me if you 
are going to be absolutely logical about it, the 
agreement should provide for refund to the 
decedent’s estate of his share of the premiums 
actually paid.” 

The second session then came to a close. 


Third Session, Feb. 19th 
The third session was presided over by 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-president of the 
Trust Company Division and vice-president 
of the Equitable Trust Company of Wilming- 
ton, Del. The first speaker was Joseph 8. 
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ington must be probated in the state—regardless 
of the domicile of the owners at the time of 


A background of more than a 


Correspondence Invited 





McCoy, United States Government Actuary 
at the Treasury Department, Washington, 
ID. C. Mr. MeCoy presented interesting sta- 
tistics covering Federal returns for estate 
taxes during the calendar year 1928 as bear- 
ing upon the growing field for trust service. 


Federal Estate Tax Returns 

The number of returns filed during 1928 
in behalf of resident decedents was 8,079, hav- 
ing gross value of $3,500,000,000, or $381,- 
000,000 more than for 1927. Mr. McCoy ex- 
plained the operation and effect of the credit 
allowed under the Federal estate tax for tax 
payments made to states. Allowing for such 
credits the tax actually collected during 1928 
was $62,147,548. Of the total gross estate re- 
turned for resident decedents during 1928, 
43.3 per cent in value was in the form of 
stocks of corporations; 17.4 per cent in the 
form of real estate; 13.9 per cent in the form 
of bonds; 11 per cent in the form of mort- 
gages, notes and cash; 6.1 per cent in the 
form of miscellaneous property; 2.9 per cent 
in the form of insurance; and 5.4 per cent in 
miscellaneous forms. 

“The ipercentage of the value of the estate 
held in the form of insurance varies greatly,” 
said Mr. MeCoy. “The smaller the estate the 
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larger the percentage so held. In 1927 the 
229 estates returning gross income of less 
than $50,000 each, held 7.89 per cent of the 
total in the form of insurance. In 1928, the 
99 returns for similar estates held 20% per 
cent in the form of insurance. Many of these 
must have belonged to the large salary group, 
as insurance formed the largest part of the 
estate. These were the smallest estates re- 
turned, but they held the largest percentage 
of their total in insurance. The 1,864 non- 
taxable estates in 1928, with gross estates in 
excess of $50,000, carried insurance to the ex- 
tent of 5.55 per cent. The 2,184 returns 
of net estates not in excess of $50,000. re- 
turned insurance to the amount of 4 per cent 
of the total.” 

The next speaker was Channing H. Cox, 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Boston, whose topic was “How the Board 
of Directors Can Aid in the Development of 
Trust Business.” (See page 359.) 


New England Representation at Conference 

By way of emphasizing the attendance of 
New England trust company men at the Con- 
ference the chairman called upon trust men 
from that section of the country to 
Among those introduced to the audience were 
Roland E. Clark, vice-president, Fidelity 
Trust Company of Portland, Me.; Leon 
M. Little, vice-president, New England 
Trust Company of Boston; J. Cunliffe Bul- 
lock, vice-president Industrial Trust Com- 
pany of Providence, R. I.; W. Herrick Brown, 
assistant vice-president Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston; Frederick A. Carroll, 
vice-president National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston; Mr. Andrews, vice-president First 
National Bank of Boston: W. R. Herlihy, 
Jr.. trust officer State Street Trust Company 
of Boston: Fred F. Lawrence, vice-president 
Casco Mereantile Trust Company, Portland, 
Me.: E. F. Messinger, Merchants National 
Bank, Boston; Albert F. Segrave, Second 
National Bank, Boston; Charles Weston, <At- 
lantic National Bank, Boston; Roy H. Booth, 


rise. 


National Shawmut Bank, Boston; John Ss. 
Brayton, president of B. M. C. Durfee Trust 
Company, Fall River, Mass.: Mr. Cook, 
First National Bank, New Bedford, Mass. : 


John F. Tufts, Union Market National Bank, 
Watertown, Mass. 

The next speaker was Roy R. Marquardt, 
assistant vice-president of the First Union 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, who pre- 
sented an instructive paper on “The Scientific 
Classification of Trust Department Per- 
sonnel.” 





HENRY E. SARGENT 


Newly appointed Deputy Manager, American Bankers 
Association and Secretary of the Trust Company Division 


GREETING FROM COL. FRIES 

Before the succeeding speaker was intro- 
duced the chairman, Mr. Stephenson, yielded 
the gavel to Col. F. H. Fries, president of 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Company of Win 
ston-Salem, N. C., and president of the Trust 
Company ‘Division in 1911-12, 
taking the chair: 


Who said in 

Chairman Fries: “Gentlemen, the occasion 
for my taking the chair is the news that comes 
to Judge Stephenson of the illness of his son. 
I regret it, and yet I am rejoiced to have this 
opportunity to congratulate the Trust Divi 
sion upon this splendid attendance. The con 
trast from the time when I was _ privileged 
to preside over its deliberations is so marked. 
great in the 
mean not in character 
perhaps, but in the character of the men, the 


the improvement is so 
work 


great 
being done, I 


big men that are willing to come and help 
and carry the burden, it doesn’t seem any 
longer necessary to urge them to come in. 


They are here and willing. I am therefore, 
glad to be able to bear this testimony upon 
the management which has grown and has 
made it worth while for you to come, I trust 
that it will 


go by.” 


continue to grow as the years 


Chairman Fries then introduced the last 
speaker of the session, Colonel D. W. Mac- 


TRUST 


Cormack of the Irving Trust Company of 
New York, who described the “Setting Up 
of a Special Department to Administer Cor- 
porate Receiverships.” This paper is re- 
produced on page 403 of this issue of TRUST 
COMPANIES. 


Handling Receiverships and Bankrupt Estates 

In the course of the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Holman D. Pettibone, vice-president 
of the Chicago Title & Trust Company, re- 
lated briefly some of the experiences of his 
own company in handling receivership cases 
in Chicago. He said: 

Holman D. Pettibone, Vice-president Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Company, Chicago: 
“Colonel MacCormack, I was very much im 
pressed with your presentation of what you 
define as one year’s experience. My com- 
pany has been at this business for upward of 
forty. I personally have been in it for eight- 
een. I confess that you must have learned 
a great deal in your year of experience, be- 
cause you have hit upon the outstanding 
problems that we have found over an expe- 
rience of a little longer time, but not in such 
great volume because we were never the ex- 
clusive appointee. As I left Chicago, we had 
upwards of 500 cases on our books. 

“It might be interesting to just make two 
observations out of the longer experience in 
volume, that is, in the first place, the 
business can be conducted at a profit. We 
inmake money in our receivership department 
over a period. At times it doesn’t go so 
well. If the cases are large in number and 
small in amount, we are bound to lose. You 
do well to make your overhead under those 
circumstances, but if added to that volume 
of small business on your overhead you can 


less 


get an occasional case of size, you make your 
profit in the large case. 

“The other experience that we have had 
is that it very substantial contrivution 
to the training of our personnel for the oper- 
ation of a business, whether it be a trustee 
under a will, guardian or receivership, the 
same personnel trained in the problem of a 
receivership business will be of tremendous 
assistance in the conduct of the 
partments of the business.” 


Fourth Session, Feb. 19th 

The fourth was one of the most 
interesting of the Conference, at which the 
subject of handling common stocks as trust 
investments was both the subject of prepared 
papers and a symposium. The first speaker 
was James H. Perkins, president of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company of New York, 
who described “The Uniform Trust Plan” 


is a 


other de- 
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which was inaugurated by his company last 
year and which has been the subject of gen- 
eral interest among trust men. 
was reproduced in the 
TRUST COMPANIES. 


This address 
February issue of 


Problems of Trust Investment Management 

An interesting companion contribution to 
the address by Mr. Perkins was the next pa- 
per by Edgar Lawrence Smith, president of 
Irving Investors Management Company, Inc., 
of New York, an affiliation of the Irving 
Trust Company, who discussed “Problems of 
Investment Management.” The conclusions, 
based on long experience and extended study, 
were listened to with keen interest. Direct- 
ing his attention particularly to the establish- 
ment of the “Uniform Trust” plan, Mr. Smith 
said in part: 

“The speaker has described a 
type of structure suitable for assembling the 
investments funds of numerous individuals, 
a structure which in its essentials corre- 
sponds to the one we established with the 
inauguration of our first investment trust 
fund in 1925. But structures can be erected, 
subscriptions can be received, all in the en- 
thusiasm of adding a new department to the 
rapidly growing number of functions offered 
hy trust companies and banks. After this 
has been done, however, there will remain 
the long period of management. And it will 
differ, under this form of organization, in 
certain respects from the management of 
trust funds as heretofore conducted under 
the protection of the laws which, in many 
states, prescribe the limits within which 
trust investments may be made. 


preceding 


“These laws appear antiquated in the light 
of new investigations into investment values. 
Yet they were not put on the books without 
good reason. They were enacted, no doubt, 
in the first instance, for the protection of 
trust beneficiaries. But they have served 
likewise as a great protection to trustees. 
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In departing, then, from the field of old line 
legal trust investments, new responsibilities 
are taken by trust companies adopting a dif- 
ferent means of serving their clients. 

“Tf the new form of investment manage- 
ment service is thus to be undertaken without 
the legal restrictions and traditions of older 
trust management procedure, it is distinctly 
advisable that a set of voluntary restrictions 
be established by indenture or otherwise, 
which will define clearly the nature of the 
investment policies it is proposed to adopt. 
These will serve in the first instance to put 
the investor on formal notice with regard 
to the management’s viewpoint, and will fur- 
nish as well the necessary protection against 
unsound psychology, which at times attacks 
even the most conservative boards and finance 
committees, if the field within which they are 
to make investments is without limit. 

“History is replete with examples of emi- 
nent trustees and administrators who have 
been carried away on the speculative illu- 
sions of their time to the detriment of the 
- funds for which they were responsible. For 
this reason, we hold that those who fully 
realize the implications of investment man- 
agement for others, particularly when this 


function is exercised under the auspices of a 
trust company, will show to the world that 
they are aware of the responsibilities and 
the dangers inherent in this relationship, by 
limiting the field of their operation through 
the establishment of published restrictions— 
restrictions designed as a protection to the 
undiluted investment viewpoint, as opposed 
to the mixed viewpoint of investment advice 
combined with promotional activities, which 
has made itself apparent at almost every 
stage of financial history.” 

The next speaker was H. F. Wilson, Jr., 
vice-president of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, whose excellent treatment of 
the subject of “Common Stocks in Trust Ac- 
counts” was published in the February issue 
of TrRusT COMPANIES. 


Symposium on Investment of Trust Funds 
in Common Stocks 

One of the outstanding features of the 
Conference was the symposium at this stage 
of the proceedings which brought out varying 
viewpoints as to policies observed by trust 
companies located in different parts of the 
country in dealing with investment of trust 
funds in common stocks. Interest in this 
subject was, of course, heightened by the 
stock market crash last October. The first 
speaker in the group was W. M. Baldwin, 
vice-president of the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland, who emphasized frankly the 
responsibilities assumed by trustees in em- 
ploying common stocks for trust funds. He 
was followell by Leon M. Little, vice-presi- 
dent of the New England Trust Company of 
Boston. (See page 427.) The third partici- 
pant in the symposium was Joel H. Prescott, 
executive vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit. Then followed Harold 
Eckhart, secretary of the Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago. Other speakers in 
the symposium were F. N. Bancroft, trust 
officer of the Colorado National Bank of 
Denver, Ronald Ransom, vice-president of 
the Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Frank J. Brickwedel, vice-president of the 
Wells Fargo Union Bank & Trust Company 
of San Francisco, Cal. 


Common Stocks Taboo in Colorado 


In discussing the situation as to invest- 
ment of common stocks for trust funds in 
Colorado, Mr. Bancroft, trust officer of the 
Colorado National Bank of Denver, said: 


“In Colorado, we have a statute that says 
that stocks of all kinds are not proper for 
trust investments. Consequently, the first 
duty of an executor is to dispose of all stocks 
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unless the executor wishes to assume full 
responsibility for their retention, unless by 
the provisions of the will there are directions 
to hold them. In our institution we do not 
accept permissive authority to hold stocks, 
common stocks. We at once as executors 
dispose of them during the year of adminis- 
tration. In living trusts we do not purchase 
common stocks unless there is express provi- 
sion that they must be purchased to a certain 
percentage of the trust funds or a direction 
to purchase in certain specified stocks. 

“The statement that one of the speakers 
made in referring to a decision of a Penn- 
sylvania court is really the principle upon 
which we work. We have assumed so far in 
our institution that it was the duty of the 
donor or the creator of the trust to accumu- 
late, to speculate if he saw fit, to assume all 
of the hazards of that course, and that it was 
our duty as trustee to conserve what he had 
accumulated. We do not purchase common 
stocks unless commanded to do so.” 


Common Stocks as Trust Investments in 
California 

Discussing the situation in California as to 
the investment of trust funds in common 
stock and particularly the policy of his own 
institution, F, J. Brickwedel, vice-president 
of the Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company of San Francisco, said: 

“The Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company, with which I am associated was 
organized under the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia as a result of a merger that was con- 
summated about six years ago between the 
Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank and the 
Union Trust Company of San Francisco. Be- 
ing a state bank, it is the State of California 
Bank Act with reference to which our com- 
pany must consider the terms of any testa- 
mentary trust to ascertain its powers, author- 
ity and duties thereunder. 

“There is a provision of our California 
Bank Act substantially to the effect that 
every trust company shall, except as other- 
Wise provided by law, invest its capital and 
surplus and any trust funds received by it 
in conjunction with its trust business, in ac- 
cordance with the laws relative to the in- 
vestment or loan of funds deposited with 
savings banks, unless a specific agreement to 
the contrary is made between the trust com- 
pany and the party creating the trust or un- 
less it is otherwise ordered by the court in 
connection with any court trust. 

“In California common stocks are not el- 
igible as investments for savings banks but 
according to an express provision of the 
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California Bank Act, a corporate trustee may, 
unless the express terms of a testamentary 
trust shall forbid it, retain as investments 
of a testamentary trust any common stocks 
or other property which may have been dis- 
tributed to it. In such cases by and large 
it is our business policy that argues against 
and forbids such retention of or investment 
in common stock whether the discretionary 
power to so hold or invest is conferred upon 
us by the Bank Act or specifically by a testa- 
mentary trust. 

“In almost every instance where we do 
eonclude that our general policy has but a 
limited application or where a departure is 
made from our general policy, either the pro- 
visions of the trust under which we are act- 
ing are mandatory with respect to the re- 
tention of or investment in common stocks, 
or are so definitely and unequivocally ex- 
pressive of a desire that we so hold or in- 
vest as to leave no doubt as to what was 
intended in that regard or some unusual pos- 
ture of the affairs of the trust estate and the 
ibest interests of the persons interested there- 
in renders it not inadvisable in our judgment 
to retain or invest in a reasonable amount of 
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suitable common stocks. Almost invariably 
Where our policy is relaxed to accommodate 
situations of the kinds mentioned, we seek 
court approval in advance of or a ratification 
following the consummation of the = trans- 
action. Except in transactions of major im- 
portance, We postpone our application to the 
court for such ratification until the settle- 
ment of a trustee’s account. Our experience 
has been that such ratification may practi- 
cally always be expected.” 


Need of Uniform Trust Nomenclature 

Following the symposium on common stocks 
as trust investments, Chairman Mechem rec- 
ognized Alex P. Reed, vice-president of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Pittsburgh, who 
nade valuable suggestions as to the need of 
uniform trust nomenclature, particularly as 
a basis for proper classification of fees and 
services. He said: 

“At the last meeting of the Pennsylvania 
xunkers Association, I pointed out the need 
of a real trust nomenclature, I find in talk- 
ing to trust men from other parts of my own 
state and other parts of the country that 
there is no real uniformity existing at all. 
In some institutions no distinction is made 
between a living trust, a voluntary trust, an 
agency account, a custodian aceount, attor- 


ney in fact account; they all mean more or 
less the same. Yet in some institutions, in 
a living trust the trust company assumes the 
responsibility for the investment, whereas in 
another institution the donor assumes the 
responsibility for making investment, an en- 
tirely different type of trust service. 

“In one western city I trust 
company that custodian ac- 
counts. The banking department is handling 
that particular branch of the work, at 1 per 
cent upon income, whereas the trust depart- 
ment of that very same institution charges 
3 per cent upon the income, and yet the serv- 
ice is practically the same, 


know of a 
advertised for 


“At practically every conference, it is sug- 
gested that we compete with one another on 
the quality of our service rather than on 
prices. Well, how can we compete on prices 
if we are not using the same language and 
know that we are talking about the same 
type of service? Therefore, Mr. President, 
I recommend to you that you appoint a com- 
mittee or that you refer to some already ex- 
isting committee this question that they can 
give it consideration so that the trust men of 
America when they use one word will all 
know that it means a particular type of serv- 
ice, that we talk a common language.” 
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Upon motion of the chairman, Mr. Mechem, 
it was decided to refer the suggestion for the 
appointment of a special committee or desig- 
nation to a standing committee of the task 
of working out greater uniformity in classify- 
ing trust service as urged by Mr. Reed. The 
meeting thereupon came to a close. 


Fifth Session, Feb. 20th 

This session of the Conference was espe- 
cially reserved for speakers from California 
where some interesting experiments have 
been conducted in developing trust services 
and securing uniformity in matters of prac- 
tice, fee schedules and standardization of 
trust forms as well as extending trust serv- 
ices to branches. E. M. Sims, vice-president 
of the American Trust Company of San 
Francisco, was in the chair and introduced 
as the first speaker W. J. Kieferdorf, vice- 
president in charge of trust work at the 
Bank of Italy, who spoke on “Trust Busi- 
ness in a Branch Banking System.” 


Kieferdorf on Trust Business in a Branch 
Banking System 

Mr. Kieferdorf began his discussion by 
dwelling upon the valuable and economical 
results obtained from branch banking. He 
said in part: 

“At the outset may I say that while highly 
satisfactory progress, both from the stand- 
point of service and of net profits, has been 
made, particularly during the last few years, 
in extending trust service to practically every 
one of the 293 branches in the 166 cities in 
Which the bank operates, much additional 
work must yet be done to perfect our ad- 
ministrative processes, and much additional 
personnel must be trained at head office, 
where in fact all of our trust men are 
trained. The results so far obtained en- 
courage us to conclude that we have achieved 
perfection in this wide, new field of trust 


endeavor, and that we may now rest on our 
laurels.” 








Mr. Kieferdorf then described the manner 
in which trust service has been developed 
for branches, the methods of coordination 
with the head office and stressing particular- 
ly the elements of personal service. He said 
further: 

“Before the advent of the branch bank 
giving trust service, rural communities were 
without trust service. The unit banks lo- 
cated there could not efficiently and profitably 
give such service. Grouped into districts un- 
der the district plan of administration, the 
clientele of contiguous rural communities and 
towns can now be as effectively served as if 
the trust department were established in 
“ach community, and profitably, too; for, es- 
tates of decedents must be probated and the 
affairs of the living must be administered in 
the country as well as in the city; and 
wealthy agriculturists and prosperous small- 
town merchants have need of trust service as 
well as their brethren in the big cities. In 
fact, the district plan of trust administration, 
under the branch banking idea, is so elastic 
that possible mergers with other branch bank- 
ing institutions in the state that have trust 
departments can readily be consummated. 

“If by new legislation national banks shall 
be permitted to extend their service to border 
states within their respective Federal Reserve 
Districts, the program of administration and 
control of trust business, if desirable, could 
readily be adapted even to this new condi- 
tion, subject, of course, to the varying laws 
of the other states within the Federal Reserve 
District. It requires no great stretch of the 
imagination to picture a gradual unification 
of probate law, procedure and practice, and 
uniformity of inheritance tax laws in such 
states if this drastic change in our banking 
laws affecting branch banking in the national 
system should come to pass.” 


Mr. Kieferdorf next described the methods 
of educating men for trust service and se- 
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curing teamwork as well as bringing to the 
branch institution the full benefits of highly 
developed metropolitan trust service. In con- 
Clusion he said: 

“It is plain from the foregoing brief sur- 
vey that the trust operations at our branches 
are safeguarded in every possible way. In 
fact, our bank may be visualized as oper- 
ating unit trust departments in every branch 
where court and private trusts are being 
administered; yet the units themselves are 
grouped together in districts under the di- 
rection and supervision of the district trust 
officers, who must look to the head office in 
San Francisco for general policies and prac- 
tice. 

“There is no dearth of potential trust 
business in the rural districts of our state. 
Our out-of-town branches, under capable 
trust district administration, will serve the 
public in rural districts satisfactorily and 
profitably, and will do much to make our 
state thoroughly “trust-minded,” thus stimu- 
lating trust business for the other 
banks of our state that conduct 
partments.” 


large 
trust de- 


Adequate Compensation for Trust Service 
The next speaker was isane D. Webber, 
vice-president of the First National Bank & 


Trust Company of 
address on 


San Diego, Cal., whose 
“Practical Illustrations of the 
Value of Living Trusts,” appears on page 465. 
of this issue of Trust Companies. The suc- 
ceeding speaker was Frederick R. Behrends, 
vice-president of the California Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, who described the plan 
of “Spreading the Trust Idea Through an 
Educational Course Within the Trust Com- 
pany,” which has been successfully developed 
at his own institution. (See page 435.)  Dele- 
gates were provided with a printed folder 
which set forth in detail the various courses 
for officers, employees and branch managers 
devised by the California Trust Company. 
One of the most interesting papers at the 
Conference was that which followed and 
presented by Senator L. H. Roseberry, vice- 
president of the Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, which was published in the 
February Trust CoMPANIES. Mr. 
Roseberry developed an advanced plan for 
standardization of trust fees in order to pro- 
vide proper and adequate compensation. He 
ndvocated the advantage of fees charged 
upon principal or corpus of estate rather 
than income, as well as uniform schedules. 
The meeting came to a conclusion following 
Mr. Roseberry’s paper. 


issue of 
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Sixth Session, Feb. 20th 

The sixth and last session of the Confer- 
ence was presided over by Judge Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Trust Division. He introduced 
retiring Secretary Reuben Lewis who called 
attention to the exhibit of the Trust Company 
Division’s advertising material on display in 
the lobby and announced further extension 
of the “building trust service” of the Divi- 
sion, including portfolios of newspaper ad- 
vertisements, publicity bulletins and 
promotion literature each month. 


sales 


How Trust Business Is Conducted in England 

In introducing the next speaker, P. D. Will- 
cock, barrister at law of Gray’s Inn and man- 
ager of the Manchester office of the Midland 
Bank Executor and Trustee Company, who 
came all the way from England to address 
the Conference, Chairman Stephenson alluded 
to the fact that relatively speaking, the Eng- 
lish trustee companies have made more prog- 
ress in developing trust business during the 
last two decades than witnessed in the United 
States. He pointed out the greater advance 
made in England in building up trust facili- 
ties in branch banks, the method of basing 
compensation on number and nature of trans- 








actions as well as size of the estate. Mr. 
Stephenson also directed attention to the 
progress made in English laws relating to 
trust corporations and especially in modern- 
izing property, estates and fiduciary enact- 
ments. Mr. Willcock’s paper appears on page 
373 of this issue of Trust COMPANIES. 

The next speaker was Henry A. Theis, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York and chairman of the Trust Divi- 
sion’s committee on trust costs and charges, 
who spoke on “What Earnings the Trust De- 
partment Should Show.’ Delegates then 
heard an address on “The 1929 Growth of 
the Community Trust,’ by Ralph Hayes, di- 
rector of the New York Community Trust 
and chairman of the Committee on Commu- 
nity Trusts of the Trust Division. Mr. Hayes 
reported that Community Trusts now hold 
total resources of our $32,000,000 with an- 
nual income over $850,000. 


Trust Departments of National Banks 

Aubrey Carter, in charge of the Division of 
Trust Functions of the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington, was next introduced 
and described the growth of trust business 
in national banks which have acquired and 
exercise trust powers. He said: 
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alifornia T rust Company 
“A PERMANENT TRUSTEE” 


629 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
Los Angeles, California 


Trust Service Exclusively 


We welcome the opportunity to 
serve you in administering the 
California estates of your clients. 


OWNED BY 
California Bank 


which with its affiliated institutions 
has combined resources of over 


$135},000,000 





“The particular section with which I am 
connected has shown an increase in a period 
of three years from some 1,100 trust depart- 
ments to 1,700-odd trust departments con- 
ducted by national banks. During that pe- 
riod the trust assets under administration 
of these national bank trust departments in- 
creased from around $900,000,000 to over 
$4,000,000,000. The number of trusts under 
administration increased from 26,000 to 76,- 
000 in a three-year period. The increase in 
trust assets for the year 1929 was greater 
than the total aggregate assets under admin- 
istration which had accumulated between the 
years 1925 to 1926, which shows that the 
last three years we have seen a tremendous 
expansion in trust service in the baby sys- 
tem of fiduciary activities. 

“We can gain by watching the growth of 
the national banks from a national stand- 
point. In other words, we have set up a 
system of assistance now which will give us 
once a year at least the percentage of growth 
not only from the national standpoint, but 
from a sectional standpoint which will also 
include gross earnings, as well as volume of 
business. Any of you national bankers who 
receive questions from the controller’s office 
once in a while, will know that those ques- 


tions will be used for the purposes of re- 
search. They are not made public by in- 
dividual banks, but they are made up into 
tables and used for various purposes such 
as presented here.” 


Greetings From A. B. A. 

The next speaker on the program was to 
have been John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
American Bankers Association and president 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company of St. Louis. The chairman an- 
nounced that Mr. Lonsdale was prevented 
from attending the Conference because of a 
slight illness and in his place introduced 
Rome C,. Stephenson, first vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association, who con- 
veyed the greetings and assurance of the 
Association’s interest in trust work. Mr. 
Stephenson dwelt particularly upon the 
wholesome and cordial cooperation which has 
developed between trust companies and na- 
tional banks engaged in trust service. 

The chairman next recognized Nathan D. 
Prince, president of the Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company, who offered in behalf of a 
special committee of the Trust Company Di- 
vision appointed by Chairman Hennings of 
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Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 


Established 1884 


Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,600,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 





the executive committee, a resolution apropos 
of the services rendered by Reuben Lewis as 
secretary of the Division and regret at his 
relinquishment of that post. The resolutions 
and words of tribute to Mr. Lewis appear 
below. 

Other speakers, including Judge Hennings, 
Mr. Stephenson, the vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association, and Chairman 
Stephenson, added words of tribute to Mr. 
Lewis and the resolution was passed by a 
rising vote. The new secretary, Henry Sar- 


2°, °, 
“ 


A. H. S. POST, President 





gent, was then introduced and in a few words 


pledged his best efforts to the Division. The 
concluding feature of the session was the 


report and paper on “Improving the Internal 
Administration in Acting as Trustee Under 
Mortgage Bond Issues,” 
L. Stanton as chairman 
the Committee on 
ministration. 


presented by Harry 

and in behalf of 
Review of Internal Ad- 
(See page 415.) 


The chairman then declared the Conference 
adjourned sine die. 


7 
.e 


RESOLUTION PRAISING VALUABLE SERVICE BY RETIRING 
SECRETARY REUBEN LEWIS 


As a fitting climax and conclusion of the 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference a_ resolution 
wis introduced and cordially endorsed which 
expressed the appreciation of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation for the invaluable services rendered 
by Reuben Lewis as secretary of the Divi- 
sion and who retired from that post on 
March 1st to become a second vice-president 
of the Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago. The resolution was of- 
fered by Nathan D. Prince, president of the 
Hartford Connecticut Trust Company, in 
behalf of a committee appointed by Judge 
Hennings of St. Louis, as chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Trust Company 
livision. Mr. Prince prefaced the introduc- 
tion of the resolution by briefly reviewing 
Mr. Lewis’s association with the American 
Bankers Association and his services as sec- 
retary of the Trust Company Division since 
December, 1927. The resolution reads as 
follows: 

“WHEREAS: Reuben A. Lewis, Jr. has 
tendered his resignation as secretary of the 
lrust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association, to become a second vice- 


president of the Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago; and 

*““WHEREAS: The service of Mr. Lewis to 
the Division has been so loyal in its con- 
scientious application; his untiring efforts 
have been so fruitful of practical and valuable 
results; his spirit of friendship and coopera- 
tion has been such an inspiration to mem- 
bers of the Division in every institution of 
the country; and, 

*“*WHEREAS: His resignation will be a dis- 
tinct loss to the Division and to the Associa- 
tion for which, upon this occasion, this con- 
ference desires to express its real and pro- 
found regret; therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, By the Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference in meeting assembled that it go 
on record as voicing the appreciation of the 
Division for the outstanding accomplishments 
attained by Mr. Lewis during his tenure of 
office and as expressing its most cordial wishes 
for his continued success and advancement.” 


W. J. Wasson, Jr., vice-president and trus- 
tee of the Kings County Trust Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected a director 
and member of the executive committee of 
the New York Dock Company. 
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THE FIFTY LARGEST TRUST COMPANIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN ORDER OF DEPOSITS 


The important place which trust companies 
occupy in the American banking system is 
evidenced by a compilation showing the de- 
posits and capital structures of the fifty 
largest trust companies in the country, listed 
according to the size of their deposits, as 
based upon condition reported as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1929. In this list are represented 
some of the largest bank and trust company 


Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
Continental Ill. Bank & Trust Co., Chicago 
Equitable Trust Co., New pe 

Irving Trust Co., New York. 

Bankers Trust Co. , New Y ork. 

Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 

Bank of Manhattan Trust Co., 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York 
New York Trust Co., New York 

Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland 

Union Trust Co., Cleveland 

Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., New York. 
American Trust Co., San Francise O. 

Marine Trust Co., Buffalo. . -_ 

Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh... 

Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago 
Guardian Trust Co., Cleveland 


Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia.................... 


Industrial Trust Co., Providence 
Bank of New York & Trust Co., Ne 
Fidelity Union Trust Co., 


Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., San Francisco 


Mercantile Commerce Bank & Trust Co. PE RN os a ciaaas si0-a/9 cs 


Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

M. & T. Trust Co., Buffalo 

First Union Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago... 
Rhode Island Hosp. Trust Co., Providence 
Canal Bank & Trust Co., 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo 

First Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse. 

Empire Trust Co., New York 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 

Trust Co. of New Jersey, Jersey City 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., Philadelphia............. 


Danes, Vauey Mer, SC. Trust Co., Bt. Lute. .c.cce. ccc cececcccsce 


Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati 
Baltimore Trust Co., Baltimore , 
Commercial Trust Co. of New Jersey, Jersey City 


Anglo-California Trust Co., San Francisco.................200e008 


United States Trust Co., New York 
Union Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y 

State Street Trust Co., Boston 

Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia 
Interstate Trust Co., New York 
American Trust Co., New York. 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., Pittsburgh .. 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago 
Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Fidelity Trust Co. of New York 
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mergers consummated last year and includes 
a number national banks which relin- 
quished their federal charters, conversions of 
national banks trust De- 
posits of these fifty largest trust companies 
aggregate $10,906,471,356; capital, $646,765,- 
700; surplus and undivided profits, $1,245,- 
346,290. 


of 


into companies. 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 
$202,636,023 
70,879,583 
63,611,004 
83,740,994 
82,631,387 
84,117,707 
43,299,632 
58,510,691 
22,017,677 
34/276,623 
12° 702,809 
ie 766,881 
22,603,963 
11,876,370 
20,253,051 
58,902,596 
11,513,000 
10,443,724 
39,854,923 
10,718,604 
14,297,316 
8,001,810 
8,056,800 
7,949,613 
,478,486 
3,020, 454 
3,738,779 
9,810,777 
4,608,576 
6,000,000 3,370,194 
5,400,000 7,654,526 
6,000,000 9/300,592 
6,000,000 ,012,052 


Capital 
$90,000,000 
75,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
25,000,000 
21,000,000 
22,250,000 
27,500,000 
15,000,000 
12,500,000 
13,800,000 
22,850,000 
12,100,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
1,500,000 
12,000,000 
7,000,000 
6,500,000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
9,000,000 
10,000,000 
8,000,000 29 
6,000,000 23 
7,500,000 1 
3,000,000 
6,000,000 


Deposits 
$1,309 ,289,553 
878,792,918 
765,344,701 
660,372,543 
606,217,091 
598,326,397 
396,795,892 
387,012,071 
339,105,659 
305,103,001 
298,227,820 
289,405,280 
263,716, ef 
262, 4; 30,72 2: 
249,532 "804 
150.719,1 16 
149,027,000 
147,201,353 
144,977,541 
137,631,914 
126,959,627 
126,276,100 
125,560,657 
125,095,782 
122,437,020 
121,884,938 
116,904,712 
97,342,674 
96,327,249 
95,085,638 
91,948,360 
90,031,605 
89,963,541 
81,372,804 
80,437,392 
79,414,776 
77,834,869 


5,700,000 3,239,965 
6,700,000 74,021 
64,299 

7994011 

7,250,000 

7,692,407 

2' 863,409 

24,709,141 

4,586,799 

4,250,943 

17,469,112 

3,360,599 

6,261,519 

14,735,546 

7,003,735 

5,434,396 

5,659,171 


2 
27 


63,018,538 
62,036,670 
61,845,684 
60,081,603 
58,995,664 
56,913,991 
56,466,847 
55,157,549 
53,324,509 





Congress has passed a bill amending 
Federal Reserve Act to waive the statutory 
requirement that state banks and trust com- 
panies intending to withdraw from the Sys- 
tem must give six months’ notice. 

The United States Supreme Court has ruled 
that a contract between husband and wife 
providing for joint rights to property and 
salary, does not apply to the community tax 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Act. 


C. Walter Nichols has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Company of New York, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of his father, 
Dr. William H. Nichols. 

Aggregate resources of the 7,408 national 
banks of the United States, as of December 
31, 1929, amounted to $28,882,483,000, repre- 
senting an increase of $958,173,000 since the 
previous returns of October 4, 1929. 
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WHY THE LIVING TRUST IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND SALABLE OF TRUST WARES 


APPEALS TO “LIFE MORE ABUNDANT” INSTEAD OF GRIM DEATH 


LANE D. WEBBER 
Vice-president of the First National Trust and Savings Bank of San Diego, Cal. 





(Epiror’s Nore: Lane Webber qualifies as a philosopher and humorist as well as a 
good trust officer. He presented, in his very entertaining discussion at the Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference, not only some curious examples of the variety of uses of the living 


trust idea, but also carried the principle of such service to broader dimensions. 


He re- 


gards trust service as a ministry, devoted not merely to carrying out the wishes of the 
dead hand but applying the inherent qualities of fiduciary responsibility to the multitude 


of living human and social relationships. 


HE idea of the living trust early pre- 

sented to me certain salient, if silent, 

sales appeals. You suggest to the pros- 
pect a voluntary act and one which is for 
his immediate benefit. He has been rubbed 
raw and scientifically vivisected by and with 
the irritating injunction that he must make 
a will, because he will surely die. He has 
been smothered with advice from friends and 
family, bankers, lawyers and ministers, that 
it is his duty to make testamentary disposi- 
tion of his worldly accumulations, to the end 
that the natural objects of his bounty shall 
be protected and provided for—because he 
will surely die. 

When, after a hard day’s work, the poor 
Tired Business Man, finally reaches home—if 
he is old-fashioned enough to have one— 
hoping to spend the evening quietly reading 
and resting—beeause the children have the 
two cars and his better 99-9/10ths is hon- 
estly too fatigued to beat him into his din- 
ner clothes and keep herself awake during 
a dinner party—he drops into his favorite 
chair, picks up his paper and an elegant 
brochure that came in the mail, rests his 
slippered feet on the plate rail or picture 
molding, and relaxes. 

He reads intently what he believes to be 
an account of the civil strife in China—giv- 
ing the names of the Chinese generals and 
cities—until he discovers it is yesterday’s 
solved crossword puzzle on the back of the 
page showing through. Annoyed, he turns 
the page, and there is a fine big trust ad 
reminding him of that will—because he will 
surely die! He tosses the paper aside and 
picks up the magnificent brochure—doubtless 
ai urgent and much to be prized invitation 

join some very exclusive new club. It 








Extracts from his paper follow.) 


turns out to be a skilfully prepared decoy 
for a message from his trust company that 
he must make his will—because he will sure- 
ly die! ! Let charity chant the requiem. 


Trust Salesman Who Talks Not of Death 
But Life More Abundant 
Imagine the gratitude and ready response 
of that man when approached by an adroit 
trust representative, who talks not of death 
but of life and of surcease from the mani- 





LANE D. WEBBER 


Vice-president and Trust Officer, First National Trust 
and Savings Bank, San Diego, Cal. 
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fold duties and perplexities of managing 
earthly possessions; who brings relief from 
the intricacies and worries of taxation, in- 
come and otherwise; who pictures vacations 
and travels with the assurance of freedom 
from personal business cares. From con- 
templation of the somber solitudes of death 
he is diverted to the pleasing prospects of 
enjoyment and freedom, and the ultimate 
disposition of his properties becomes a mere 
incident to the service in his own behalf. 
The living trust becomes a substitute for 
the irritating idea of the will and death. 

How easy it is to show to the successful 
business man the skill, care and integrity 
that will surround the handling of his prop- 
erties when they are in your hands. The 
more experienced and successful he is, the 
easier the task. How easily overcome the 
first slight resistance to the cost. If he is 
a man of the world and has employed per- 
sons of even modest or mediocre skill, he 
will readily see and admit that the fees 
charged for this most precise and exacting 
service are really absurdly and pitifully 
small—inadequate, in fact, for the employ- 
ment by him of even the more or less me- 
chanical assistance needed for the recorda- 
tion of his transactions and affairs. 


Demonstrating Benefits of Living Trust 


Contrast for him the difference between 
the cost of the living trust and those ex- 
penses incident to the probating of his es- 
tate. Translate that difference into years 
and compute the time he must live to unbal- 
ance the economy. Intrigue him with the 
thought that he may, during his life, observe 
the conduct, by you, of that which will be 
his estate when he is gone. Cite the facility 
with which he may alter the plan of his 
trust as there may come about varying con- 
ditions in his family. The very considerable 
economies that may be effected in death du- 
ties by the making of irrevocable trusts, fur- 
nish fine sales arguments, as do suggestions 
about the setting aside of a portion of one’s 
holdings as insurance against the many 
calamities that can and do occur. 

Demonstration of the worth of living 
trust service to a woman is even a more 
easy undertaking. This is partly because 
of her keen perception, her probable inex- 
perience in the tedious technique of business 
and her frequent absorption in more femi- 
nine pursuits. 

My experience permits and justifies the 
assertion that the living trust is the most 
attractive and easily sold of our wares. Its 
marketing requires no high pressure or 
stilted salesmanship, but just a lot of com- 
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mon sense, and a thorough knowledge of 
business, banking and law, applied with a 
comprehensive and sympathetic understand- 
ing of human nature and the intimate prob- 
lems of mankind. 


Practical Uses of Living Trusts 

There might be recited innumerable in 
stances of the practical uses to which living 
trusts may be and have been put, but most 
of them are of such common knowledge as 
to be rather uninteresting. Doubtless, all 
of us have seen a living trust become the 
agency for the adjustment of property rights 
between disagreeing and separating married 
people, avoiding litigation over alimony and 
assuring its continuous payment. In at least 
one such within our knowledge it 
brought abouc the removal of one of the 
major troubles between the couple—that of 
money and property—and resulted in their 
returning to the marital status and living 
happily ever after. 

Oceasionally someone uses this means to 
make provision for some object of his bounty 
whose identity it is advisable not to disclose. 
It is a highly efficient and commendable 
method whereby one may contribute to char- 
ity or some educational, scientific or philan- 
thropic purpose in a most unostentatious 
manner. Often a parent will resort to the 
plan to insure a fixed income to a child not 
otherwise likely to be able to care for itself 
or be cared for. Frequently a computed sum 
will be so trusteed with planned periodic 
payments that will exhaust both principal 
and income in an approximate number of 
years. Many small trusts are made, during 
the infancy of a beneficiary, with provisions 
for accumulation of income until the child 
shall have attained the age when it will be 
ready to receive an education or take advar- 
tage of the benefit thus assured. 

A thoughtful person of our acquaintance 
placed a rather modest sum in a trust, irrev- 
ocable for a fixed time, requiring accumula- 
tion of income throughout that period and 
making the accumulated fund available to 
himself in his declining and unfruitful years 
—contingent, of course, upon his continuing 
to live and providing for distribution in the 
event of his death. Young people can be 
easily encouraged and persuaded to create 
trusts into which they make frequent small 
payments—sometimes weekly—for the pur- 
pose of building a fund for a stated purpose 
or just laying the foundation of a future 
estate. Although possibly not profitable to 
the trust company, this is highly so to the 
young trustors, who learn frugality, thrift, 
and industry and acquire business knowl- 


case 
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edge. Remember they soon will be prospects 


for larger and more profitable business and 


will have established their banking home 
with you. 
Life insurance trusts are susceptible of 


utilization for business building purposes, to 
an almost incomprehensible degree. The 
statement that there are, in the United 
States, 67,000,000 policyholders, carrying life 
insurance aggregating more than $100,000,- 
000,000,000, suggests the possibilities of in- 
creasing the two per cent of that insurance 
now sure of accomplishing its intended pur- 
by being held in trust. More than 
half the population of the country carries 
insurance—every second person you meet is 
a prospect for a life insurance trust, indi- 
vidual or business. Numerous examples 
might be set forth, but that phase of the 
subject is rather beyond the indicated scope 
of this paper. Suffice it to say, that the 
living trust furnishes the easiest and most 
responsive approach to the prospect who, af- 
ter establishing any sort of such trust with 
you, requires little or no persuasion to as- 
semble all his financial affairs under 
roof—yours. 





pose 


one 


Living Trusts as Recorded on the Human 
Seismograph 

A few outstanding examples of living 
trusts, lately recorded on the seismograph of 
this nervous world, might be worthy of nota- 
tion, if for no other purpose than to exem- 
plify the scope of the subject. If the levity 
shall appear exaggerated it is not so in- 
tended. 

A recent and most exciting instance has 
just been enacted in the stock market. The 
matter may be a bit too fresh in our mem- 
ory to be, as yet, funny, but such a recog- 
nized financial authority as Eddie Cantor 
has seen fit to comment humorously and feel- 
ingly upon the subject, and 
helps to laugh at our folly. 

It would appear that American financial 
genius undertook to rely upon a nationwide 
living trust to suspend, if not completely re- 
verse, the law of gravity. Apparently, how- 


sometimes it 


ever, the trustees of this great trust took 
some liberties with the principle involved 
and the beneficiaries, becoming skeptical, 


sought to dispose of their beneficial interests 
—of which there appears to have been an 
overissue—with startling and popular sud- 
denness. Their assignees, believing them- 
selves about to be benefited as beneficiaries, 
came in on the margin and came out without 
any. The law of gravity, in question, was 
the only thing that proved itself and did not 
fluctuate. The trust was disclosed as hav- 
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ing been living but now dead. It may take 
an act of God to restore this trust. 
“John Barley Corn’s” Living Trust 

Sometimes ago one Anti-Saloon League and 
certain other affiliated, merged and consoli- 
dated sin dictate managers sought to cre- 
ate a living trust out of the proud estate 
of John B. Corn, since deceased. The intent 
of the trustors was that the properties of 
this jovial gentleman should be put into an 
irrevocable trust with restraint upon the 
right to alienate the same, or any part there- 
of, throughout the lives of all persons now 
and forever hereafter in being. 

Many, if not an alleged majority, of the 
intended beneficiaries contended they should 
have been consulted about the preparation 
and drafting of the Declaration of Trust, as 
they thought it conflicted with and did vio- 
lence to the provisions of another Declara- 
tion, under which there were held in trust 
certain rights, principles and doctrines of 
independence. They desired to withdraw 
their several shares of the old gentleman’s 
estate and to traffic therein. Upon this 
right being denied them they committed that 
genuine mistake, against which advertisers 
constantly advise, of accepting and offering 
substitutes. 
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The brother of the Father of our Country, 
one Uncle Sam, having been designated as 
the executing agent of the trust, became so 
harassed by the donors’ demands that the 
terms of the trust be rigidly enforced that 
he began executing great numbers of the 
resisting beneficiaries. These executions be- 
“ame so frequent that great confusion was 
encountered in determining just which exe- 
eution should furnish the corpus of the trust. 
Our highest courts have held the trust to be 
presently irrevocable, unless and until a 
majority of the so-called beneficiaries shall 
discover or invent some method and manner 
whereby they may express their dissatisfac- 
tion therewith, but it appears doubtful, if 
it continues as a living trust, whether or not 
any or many beneficiaries shall survive to 
participate at the time of final distribution. 


Peculiar Example in the National Capitol 

Another peculiar example of living trust 
is to be found in the National Capitol. Our 
national representatives incongruous assem- 
bled—and many of them almost as funny 
when alone—rest their entire dependence 
upon the living trust they believe to be in- 
herent in the American people. Being ap- 
parently ignorant of the laws governing the 
fiduciary relationship, they frequently dis- 
regard the interests of their beneficiaries in 
matters of principle. The terms of their 
declaration of trust—submitted to their con- 
stituents before election—are often over- 
looked in the subsequent execution of the 
trust. 

In matters of the greatest importance to 
the public welfare these Union lawmakers, 
not infrequently, resort to the practices of 
lumberjacks preparing trees for the market 
or pork on the hoof when dining. As they 
near the end of each semester and are in 
the closing exercises thereof, the antics of 
these gentlemen are enough to (and usually 
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do) stop a clock. It appears that this new 
disease known as “Parrot Fever,” just now 
epidemic in the United States, has been sub- 
jected to the most searching scientific investi- 
gation, and the origin of the isolated germ 
traced direct to our National Congress. How- 
ever, the Congressional symptoms of Parrot 
Fever are limited to talking too much and 
saying too little. Further, the public has 
experienced great disappointment in the rate 
of mortality, which is confined exclusively 
to the gallery. 


A World-Wide Living Trust 

The most noble example in this field is 
now in process of formation. A group of 
internationally minded and intensely cour- 
ageous statesmen are undertaking to create 
a living trust of worldwide proportions, plac- 
ing irrevocably in trust the principle of 
Peace on Earth. They seek to reduce the 
armament and military accoutrement of 
sovereignties, and are undertaking to apply 
to nations the universally accepted rules gov- 
erning the dwelling together of individuals. 
This most Christian and humane purpose 
attempts to prevent the recurrence of the 
devastating calamities with which history 
is replete, culminating in the frightful dé- 
bdcle known as the “World War,’ which 
counted its toll of lives in the millions and 
left back breaking and soul racking financial 
burdens to be borne by yet unborn genera- 
tions. This Christlike mission deserves and 
demands the most thoughtful and prayerful 
study and support of every lover of liberty 
and friend of freedom. It is the prayer of 
all trust advocates that the God who over- 
sees their labor may guide, counsel and pro- 
tect those who labor to give birth to this 
international interpretation of the Golden 
Rule. All rules against perpetuities and 
restrictions upon unlimited life of trusts 
must yield in the face of so divine a purpose. 
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Another “Novel Trust’’ 

As proof of the practical value of trusts, 
in their execution one occasionally encoun- 
ters the unusual. Some may have read the 
paper submitted at the last Regional Trust 
Conference of the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States, held at Ogden, Utah, in 
September last, in which we described as 
“Our Most Novel Trust” one in which we 
held a tiny shrunken body as the “corpus” 
of the trust. Another peculiar bit of prop- 
erty that once came into our possession was 
the original negative of a positive fact. 

An eminent scientist, who believed in and 
sought to prove the much mooted theory of 
evolution, learned that in the Philippines 
there were, among certain half-civilized and 
only partly developed human beings, a few 
who still boasted the remnants of a tail. Af 
some expense and very considerable hazard, 
he visited among these ferocious people— 
the Igorrotes, Head Hunters, or other tribes 
—and found one of these specimens. He 
succeeded in obtaining and bringing back 
the prized photograph. Anticipating another 
scientific exploration he sought a place of 
absolute safety, and yet ready availability, 
for the priceless negative and, quite natu- 
rally, discovered that to be a trust company. 
While in our possession we obtained permis: 
sion to take a copy of the picture, which is 
present to corroborate the story and excite 


your interest. It shows the poor creature 
with an appendage or pendant protruding 


tailwise 4 or 5 inches from the end of his 
Whether or not this was the long 
sought “missing link” or just a freak of Na- 
ture, we never learned, but the tale bears 
telling and the picture will bear inspection. 


spine. 


Inducement to Thrift and Industry 

Experience compels the conclusion that the 
lure of the living trust, to the husband, par- 
ent, or other person contemplating the future 
of dependents, lies in thoughts of relief from 
the arduous duties of management of pos- 
sessions, an opportunity to view corporate 
supervision in lieu thereof, and the creation 
of a skillful, trustworthy, efficient and sym- 
pathetie substitute for the benefactor after 
death. An entrée of inestimable value to us 
has been the suggested influence of the cor- 
porate fiduciary in guiding and assisting the 
return of modern youth to the fold of sim- 
pler living, frugality, thrift, industry, respect 
for recognized authority, and the propriety 
of and necessity for some contribution to 
the world’s development. This not only 
makes a good sales talk to the parent but 
becomes a highly salutary basis for future 
relations with a young beneficiary. 
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What more glorious opportunity for real 
service can one ask than to plan and assume 
the execution of the life pattern of another 
and to be his substitute after death; to ac- 
complish the fruition of his dream for those 
who are to carry on in another generation? 


Trust Service a Ministry 

Ours is a ministry wherein we labor for 
the material, mental and spiritual good of 
others, and make possible a balanced gen- 
eral welfare. Directing the management of 
every known kind of property, our duties 
are myriad. The corporate fiduciary is called 
upon to care for the aged and infirm and 
to provide for and supervise the support and 
education of the young. It must counsel 
the inexperienced and collaborate intelli- 
gently with the wise. For the accomplish- 
ment of these tremendous undertakings and 
the assumption of such serious obligations 
it must thoroughly prepare itself. Such sol- 
emn and sacred duties must not be lightly 
assumed, but must .be approached with a 
sincere appreciation of the immensity of 
the responsibility and the sacredness of the 
fiduciary relation. The laws of God and 
man impose upon the fiduciary the very high- 
est degree of care, skill and integrity. 

The trust company affords opportunity for 
the refutation of the idea that a corpora- 
tion is soulless. Diametrically opposed to 
that conception it permits demonstration of 
the existence of a corporate heart, always 
open to and ever at the disposal of those 
deserving persons seeking skillful and sym- 
pathetic assistance. It forms that crucible 
wherein the baser instincts and practices of 
commercialism may be sublimated in the 
purifying flame of sincerity and service. For- 
tunate, indeed, is the individual who, after 
preparation for such a ministry, is privi- 
leged to labor in an atmosphere of such sane: 
tity. Therein he surely should acquire that 
sympathetic understanding of the intimate 
principles and problems of life necessary to 
real affinity, and develop and prove his right 
to greatness by the measure and merit of his 
service to others. 


2, 2, o, 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 

Bankers Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed transfer agent for the voting 
trust certificates of the Manufacturers Fi- 
nance Company; transfer agent for stock of 
the P. B. Corporation; agent for the payment 
of Western Biscuit Corp. five-year 7 per cent 
note coupons; agent for payment of Albany 
Southern Railroad Company coupons. 
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SALMON P. CHASE ° Secretary of the Treasury under LINCOLN 
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Permanent Trust Service 
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That National Banks have } Through our Trust Depart- 
complete trust powers is ment, we serve individuals as 
not generally understood. | trustee, executor, administra- 
The Federal Reserve Act tor, guardian. We serve cor- 
(as amended in 1918) enables porations as registrar and 
National Banks to exercise transfer agent of stocks and 

full fiduciary powers. i as trustee for bond issues. 
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Large capital resources and a perpetual charter 
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make for stability and permanence. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Pine Street corner of Nassau 
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ADVANTAGES TO TRUST COMPANIES IN SELLING 
BUSINESS LIQUIDATION TRUST AGREEMENTS 


NEW CONTACTS FOR TRUST AND BANKING DEPARTMENTS 
HAWES COLEMAN, Jr. 


Trust Representative, State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia 


(Eprror’s Norte: 


There are many trust officers who are diffident toward developing 


or soliciting business liquidation or partnership liquidation trust agreements which enable 
survivors of a partnership or closely owned corporation to conserve or acquire the busi- 
ness interests of the deceased, on the ground that selling problems are numerous and 


profits are deferred. 


Mr. Coleman shows from experience that there are numerous col- 


lateral advantages in developing this type of trust business and that the writing of 
such agreements is frequently a means toward an end yielding immediate profits.) 


ROBABLY the phase of trust service 

that is receiving more nationwide 

thought and attention than any other 
at the present time is that of the partner- 
ship liquidation trust agreement and the 
stock purchase trust agreement. That the 
subject is one of growing importance is evi- 
denced by the fact that at every major trust 
gathering some portion of the program is 
devoted to the so-called business insurance 
trust. It is the purpose of this article to 
point out a few factors which seem to be 
important in the development and _ solicita- 
tion of this class of trust business. 

Most of us are familiar with the general 
purpose and setup of this type of agreement, 
and the details and mechanics of such plans 
will not be given consideration here; suffice 
it to say that the kind of agreement with 
which we are herein concerned is that in- 
volving policies of life insurance taken out 
by the partners or stockholders of a closely 
owned business, the proceeds of which are 
to enable the survivors of these partners or 
stockholders to acquire the business interest 
of a deceased one of their number. 


Selling This Form of Trust Service 

Up to the present time many trust com- 
panies have not given a great deal of at- 
tention to this form of service. In the first 
place, selling this plan to the owners of a 
given business is a lengthy process and one 
which requires a good deal of time and effoct 
on the part of the trust representative or 
some officer of the trust company. There 
are usually several stockholders or partners 
that have to be dealt with, as well as the 
life insurance men and the attorney. It can 
readily be seen that in order to complete all 
of the necessary arrangements in such a case 


a considerable amount of time will have to 
be devoted by one or more members of the 
trust company’s staff. Consequently the busi- 
ness is expensive to acquire. Moreover, the 
fees or commissions which can be obtained 
through this class of service are considerably 
less in most cases than those which can be 
obtained through personal trust business in- 
volving similar amounts of insurance or per- 
sonal property. Undoubtedly for these rea- 
sons many banks and trust companies have 
not made very strenuous efforts towards the 
acquisition of such businesss. 


While it is true that a great amount of 
time can be wasted in securing unprofitable 
business of this class and while in a good 
many instances such business may not be 
profitable unless amounts of insurance of 
considerable size are involved, nevertheless, 
there are other considerations which to our 
minds make the acquisition of such business 
agreements desirable. It is true that in a 
good many cases the business liquidation 
agreements obtained are not in themselves 
very desirable pieces of trust business, but 
in many of these cases we regard the ac- 
quisition of such agreements not as an end 
in itself but as a means toward an end. That 
is to say, the contacts developed in secur- 
ing such business frequently lead to addi- 
tional personal trust business which is highly 
desirable. 


Means Toward Desirable Trust Contacts 

For example, take a case where your trust 
company has the will and personal insur- 
ance trust agreement of one member of a 
firm consisting of two or three additional 
partners. The trust solicitor might approach 
the member of the firm with whom you have 
already made your contact and discuss with 
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him the advisability of a partnership liqui- 
dation trust plan for himself and his asso- 
ciates. 

After having worked with the partners and 
after having carried the partnership trust 
agreement through to completion the repre- 
sentative and the trust company would com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the other 
partners whose acquaintances had been made 
thereby. This would place your company 
in a strategic position to approach thereafter 
these other members of the firm from the 
standpoint of their personal estate problems, 
and we have found that frequently additional 
and profitable business results therefrom. 
In such a ease as this, even though the 
partnership trust agreement alone might not 
be worth securing, the additional business 
obtained by means of the establishment of 
the agreement would certainly justify the 
efforts put forth in securing the first piece 
of business. Furthermore, this idea can be 
carried out successfully in a good many in- 
stances where there are no previous contacts 
with any of the members of the firm, the 
contacts made incident to the establishment 
of the business agreement affording the en- 
tering wedge necessary to secure the subse- 
quent personal business. 


From the banking standpoint the estab- 
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lishment of these business insurance trust 
agreements presents another advantage. The 
creation of such plans will in many instances 
strengthen materially the credit of the firms 
adopting them. This will be particularly in- 
teresting if your banking department extends 
credit to such a business, and in developing 
such business insurance trust agreements 
the trust department can secure the closer 
cooperation of the officers of the banking 
department since these credit officers also 
have an interest in seeing such plans adopted. 
Extreme care should be exercised by the 
trust department, however, not to create the 
impression among the partners or stockhold- 
ers that the establishment of such a plan 
will in any way obligate the banking de- 
partment of the institution to increase the 
firm’s line of credit or to extend it additional 
favors. If the trust department is not par- 
ticularly careful in this respect it may do 
just the reverse of obtaining this cooperation 
from the commercial department. 

From the standpoint of the trust depart- 
ment there is another benefit to be derived 
from such agreements even when they in 
themselves may not be considered assets of any 
consequence. In a case where you already 
have the will of one or more of the partners 
or stockholders, the creation of such a plan 
would greatly facilitate the settlement of 
the estate of any of these partners who might 
die, by relieving you of the problem of the 
disposition of a stock or partnership interest. 
This, of course, would mean a saving in 
time and expense which would enhance the 
value to you of such a will or wills. 


Appeal to Life Insurance Underwriter 


There is another side of the picture also 
that cannot be ignored. The life insurance 
man is a factor in every community. Devel- 
opment of this class of trust service almost 
always results in the sale of additional life 
insurance and usually involves amounts con- 
siderably larger than those experienced in 
the sale of life insurance for personal estate 
needs. Therefore, it goes without saying 
that the life underwriter would be tremen- 
dously interested in helping to develop such 
business. Insurance proposals made on the 
ground of liquidation of businesss interests 
at the decease of a partner are more tan- 
gible and more readily grasped by the pros- 
pect than probably any other form of life 
insurance proposal. The sales resistance con- 
sequently is less than in the average per- 
sonal case. The underwriter can be made 
to realize this fact and can be induced to 
assist the trust company if the proper infor- 
mation is placed in his hands. 














We have found it very helpful to have our 
representative talk on this subject before the 
sales meetings of the various local agencies 
both from a technical and informational 
standpoint as well as from the standpoint 
of extending an invitation to have the in- 
surance men work with us on this proposi- 
tion. We have recently distributed among 
all of the insurance men in the city a book- 
let on this topic which we believe will be 
helpful to them in making their presenta- 
tions of such cases and which we also feel 
will tie them more closely to our institution. 

If you can get the life insurance men to 
work up these cases for you, the expense of 
acquiring this business will be considerably 
lessened and the business thereby made more 
profitable. Furthermore, cultivating the ac- 
quaintances and good will of the insurance 
men in such a manner will bring with it 
other trust business the leads to which will 
be furnished by the life underwriters who 
become accustomed to working with you. 
Therefore, we believe that our time is being 
well spent in pointing out to the insurance 
men the opportunities that await both of 
us in this field as well as in making infor- 
mation available to them so that they may 


help us take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties. 





In other words, it is our belief that the 
collateral advantages which accrue with the 
development of this comparatively new field 
of trust service make the trust company’s 
efforts in this direction decidedly worth while 
even though the immediate business derived 
may in itself be scarcely worth the effort. 
We repeat that the business liquidation trust 
agreement is not always an end in itself but 
is frequently a means toward an end. 
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PLANS FOR SOUTHERN TRUST 
CONFERENCE 


Plans for the Third Southern Trust Con- 
ference to be held in Montgomery, Ala., April 
25th and 26th under the auspices of the 
Trust Company Division, American Bankers 
Association, are rapidly taking shape, ac- 
cording to W. C. Bowman, general chairman 
of the conference, and ‘president of the First 
National Bank of Montgomery. The confer- 
ence is to be devoted to discussing trust busi- 
ness methods and policies best adapted to 
banks and trust companies in the South, 
particularly in the light of its rapid growth 
in the Southern States. Delegates from cor- 
porate fiduciary institutions in the ten states 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
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Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia will attend 
the conference. 








The record-breaking progress in Southern 
trust business, Mr. Bowman said, is striking- 
ly illustrated by a report just received from 
John C. Mechem, president of the Trust Com- 
pany Division and vice-president of the First 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 

“The trust idea,’ Mr. Mechem says, “is 
spreading through the Southern states at an 
even more rapid rate than for the country 
as a whole. An analysis of the recent na- 
tional survey of the activities of banks and 
trust companies during 1929 made by the 
Trust Company Division of the American 




























































































Bankers Association has supplied the per- 
centages of growth for the group of ten 











Southern states which will take part in the 
Third Southern Trust Conference. During 
1929 the number of life insurance trusts es- 
tablished in this group of states increased 
91 per cent over 1928, as compared with an 
increase for the entire country of 67 per 
cent. The number of times banks and trust 
companies in the group were named as execu- 
tors or trustees under wills increased 42 per 
cent in 1929 over 1928, as compared with 


or 


an increase of 35 per cent for the nation.” 
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Leadership 
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Since the days of the Overland Trail, leaders have always 
arisen to point the way toward new accomplishment—to 
lead the way in the march of progress. 


The Bank of America of California, ranking foremost among 
the state banks of California, has been entrusted with the 


responsibilities of leadership. 
COMMERCIAL 


SAVINGS -::: 


TRUST 


BANK OF AMERIGA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Resources More Than 400 Millions 


Head Office: 


660 So. Spring Street 


LOS ANGELES 


POPULAR APPEAL OF ‘“$100-A-MONTH- 
CLUB” 

The Lawyers Mortgage Company of New 
York recently announced its new plan en- 
titled ‘$100-A-Month-Club” which places in- 
vestment in the guaranteed mortgage certifi- 
cates of the company within reach of people 
of modest means, which has met with an im- 
mediate popular response. Membership in 
the club starts with as low as $100 a month, 
although the amount of monthly “dues” re- 
mains optional with the investor, who is not 
only assured a yield of 5% per cent, but like- 
wise the safety which lies back of these in- 
vestments. The plan is flexible and has no 
penalties in case of delinquencies. 

The Lawyers Mortgage Company recently 
issued a new offering of $355,000 guaranteed 
mortgage certificates, secured by New York 
property. Among the various reasons which 
make the mortgage certificates of this com- 
pany adaptable especially for trust fund in- 
vestments, is that the by-laws of the com- 
pany do not permit of any loan on property 
exceeding two-thirds of appraised value. 


The Citizens Bank & Trust Company has 
opened for business in Baton Rouge, La., 
with capital of $50,000. 


Northern California Headquarters: 


631 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Branches Throughout California 


NEW DIRECTORS AT THE EXCHANGE 
BANKS OF TULSA 


Four new directors were elected to the 
directorate of the Exchange Banks of Tulsa, 
Okla., at the annual stockholders’ meeting. 
Kee R. McKee, capitalist, extensive property 
owners and a long-time resident of Oklahoma 
City, was elected to the board of the Ex- 
change National Bank, while Johnson D. Hil), 
F. Lee Kennedy and C,. A. Steele were added 
to the board of the Exchange Trust Company 

Mr. Hill is executive vice-president of the 
Atlas Life Insurance Company and former 
president and trust officer of the Tulsa Trust 
Company. Mr. Kennedy is a business asso- 
ciate and son of Dr. S. G. Kennedy, pioneer 
Tulsan. Mr. Steele is an attorney and for 
many years has been prominent in the lega! 
profession of this city. He was a member of 
the board of directors of the Central Na- 
tional Bank at the time of the consolidation 
with the Exchange National, at which time 
he was elected to the board of the Exchange 
National Bank. 


Guy Emerson, vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, has been elected 
president of Bowling Green Neighborhood 
Association, succeeding the late Chellis A. 
Austin. 





Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by EDWARD J. REILLY, Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company, New York 


| LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUEBIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


ALLOCATION OF STOCK DIVIDENDS 

(In Maryland stock dividends repre- 
senting earnings accruing before the in- 
ception of the trust are corpus and those 
representing earnings accruing after the 
inception of the trust are income.) 

In this case the testator died and left 
$10,000 of shares of bank stock in trust dur- 
ing the life of his wife and then to certain re- 
maindermen, The bank in question paid divi- 
dends partly in stock and partly in cash. 
This practice was kept up for several years 
until the original fund had a value of $30,000. 
The question before the court was how to 
apportion the excess between the corpus and 
the income. 

The court rejected the complicated rule of 
intact value, which traces the finances of the 
corporation to discover what is corpus and 
what is income, and adopted the more practi- 
cal test prescribing that stock dividends shall 
be divided between the life tenant and re- 
maindermen, in the proportions that the 
earnings from which such dividends are de- 
clared were made partly prior, and partly 
subsequent, to the beginning of the trust. If 
such earnings had accrued in whole prior to 
such beginning, the dividend in its entirety 
is awarded to the corpus; if subsequent to 
such beginning, then the whole thereof is 
payable, as income, to the life tenant. Here 
the entire stock dividend was awarded to the 
life tenant—Baldwin vs. Baldwin. Cireuit 
Ct. No. 2. Baltimore City, Md. Decided Janu- 
ary 3, 1930. 


POWER OF SALE 
(A power of sale of real estate in a 
will does not expire with the lien of 
debts on such real estate.) 
Here a testator by his will gave his residu- 
ary estate to trustees. The provision creat- 
ing the power in controversy, is as follows: 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


“IT hereby authorize and empower my said 
executors, or the survivor of them, if they 
or the survivor of them, shall deem it to 
be to the best interest and advantage of my 
estate, at any time or times in their discre- 
tion, to sell and dispose of any or all real 
estate which may at any time form part of 
my estate.” It was contended that, since the 
testator had been dead more than a year, 
at the time of the contract of purchase in 
this case, and the lien of his debts on real 
estate had expired, no reason existed for 
keeping alive the power of sale vested in 
the executors, therefore the power had ex- 
pired; and, for that reason, the trustees 
could not convey a good and marketable title 
to any of the testator’s real property. 

The court, however, held that the testator’s 
evident purpose was to have the trustees 
named by him manage his property as a 
whole, aside from the sale of the real estate, 
and to make the final distribution of princi- 
pal, but to vest control over the matter of 
converting his real estate in the persons 
named by him as executors, so that all con- 
cerned might have the advantage in that 
regard of the separate judgment and man- 
agement of those particular three persons.— 
Crozer vs. Green. Supreme Court, Pennsyl- 
vania. Decided January 6, 1930. 


CLAIMS AGAINST ESTATE 
(The obligations under executory con- 
tracts survive against the estate of the 
obligor. ) 


In this case the plaintiff, a manufacturing 
jeweler, received an order from Edgar Gug- 
genheim, defendants’ testator, in the early 
part of February, 1928, to manufacture 42 


diamond bracelet. The bracelet was duly 
manufactured, but just prior to its delivery, 
Mr. Guggenheim died. The action was for 
the agreed price of the manufactured jewel. 
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SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis< 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits, $1,500,000 
OFFICERS 


JOHN 8S. ROSSELL, Chairman of the Board 
LEVI L. MALONEY, President 

CHAS. B. EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 


HARRY J. ELLISON, Vice-Pres. & Trust Officer 


The order given by the decedent to the plain- 
tiff for this bracelet was an oral one, the 
decedent ordering the plaintiff to proceed 
with the manufacture of the bracelet and 
telling him that the bracelet “was to be de- 
livered to Mrs. Guggenheim.” 

This contract was perfectly clear. It was 
to manufacture a bracelet to be delivered te 
the wife of Mr. Guggenheim to be paid for 
by him. Such a contract survived his death. 
Executory contracts are not terminated by 
the death of a party unless the contract is 
personal in its nature. When they are other- 
wise, the obligations survive against the 
party’s estate. This contract was fully car- 
ried out. Differences between the executors 
and the widow as to who should now possess 
the bracelet could not affect the plaintiff’s 
legal rights.—Gura vs. Herman et al. Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division, 2d Dept., 
Dire. 


TAXATION OF INTANGIBLES 
(Notes secured by mortgages on Iowa 
real estate and owned by a non-resident 
are not subject to transfer inheritance 
taration by Iowa.) 

In this case the appellants were executors, 
appointed in the State of New York, of the 
estate of A. C. Smith who died in New York. 
At the time of his death he was the owner 
of, and had in his possession in New York, 
certain notes executed to him by residents 
of Iowa and secured by mortgages upon real 
estate in Iowa. The executors paid to the 
state of Iowa, a succession tax, which they 
now sought to recover. 

The court held that the decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court of United States 
in Farmers Loan & Trust Company vs. The 
State of Minnesota is controlling and that 
the notes of the decedent had acquired per- 
manent situs for taxation in New York and 
their testamentary transfer was not properly. 
taxable in Iowa.—Peoples Bank of Buffalo. & 


THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
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ano. vs. State of Iowa. Supreme Court, Iowa. 
Decided January 21, 1930. 


WILL CONSTRUCTION 
(Where a testator kept separate rec- 
ords of advances and loans, a forgive- 
ness of advances will not operate to 
cancel the loans.) 


In this case the will of the testator stated: 
“T hereby forgive my son and daughter any 
advances which may be charged against 
them on my books.” The testator kept books 
where an account of “advancement” appears 
and another called “loans” shows a loan from 
testator to his son. The question was wheth- 
er the “loan” account was included in the 
statement from the will. 

The court held that the words “advances 
and advancements” are sometimes used in- 
terchangeably and keeping in mind that the 
books to which the testator refers contain 
an account of advancements and an entirely 
separate account of loans, it was not per- 
suaded that he intended .to include the 
loans with the advancements by the words 
“any advances.” Had he so intended, it 
could easily have been expressed. The testa- 
tor’s retention of the note until his death 
and leaving it as an apparent asset of his 
estate is a circumstance against the theory 
that the will forgave the debt thereby se- 
cured.—Harrison vs. Harrison. Supreme 
Court, Pennsylvania. Decided January 4, 
1930. 

Frank K. Harris has been made vice-presi- 
dent of the Lafayette South Side Bank & 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Security Title & Trust Company has 
been merged with the Lake County Title & 
Trust Company of Waukegan, Wis. 

The Northwestern Bank & Trust Company 
has been organized at Lewistown, Mont., 
with capital and surplus of $160,000 and will 


be affiliated with the Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF HISTORICAL EVENT IN AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY DEVELOPMENT 


BANK OF NEW YORK AND TRUST COMPANY CELEBRATES ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS OF TRUST SERVICE 





ARCH 9, 1930, was a day of _ his- 

toric recollections at the Bank of 

New York & Trust Company, and 
which marked the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the granting of the first charter in 
this country authorizing a corporation to 
employ the words “trust company” in its 
title. It was on March 9, 1830, that the 
New York legislature at Albany, after 
days of heated discussion, passed an act 
which created and accorded trust powers to 
the New York Life Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany. Although the first corporation in the 
United States to employ the title of “trust 
company” the New York Life Insurance & 
Trust Company was preceded in the trust 
field by the Farmers’ Fire Insurance & Loan 
Company, subsequently the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Company and now the City Bank 
Farmers’ Trust Company, which originally 
received its charter February 28, 1822, and 
obtained trust powers through amendment 
on April 16th, of the same year. 

The original New York Life Insurance & 
Trust Company continues to carry on its 
charter powers and century old traditions 
through the Bank of New York & Trusi 
Company which represents a merger effected 
in 1922 between the Bank of New York and 
the New York Life Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany under the present title. In celebrating 
the hundredth anniversary of the chartering 
of the New York Life Insurance & Trust 
Company the Bank of New York & Trust 
Company also celebrates the 146th anniver- 
sary of the granting of the charter of the 
old Bank of New York, founded March 15, 
1784, as one of America’s . first banks, by 
\lexander Hamilton, who was the first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States. 

Much water has flowed over the dam since 
ISSO and the world has witnessed great 
changes as well as ups and downs; but there 
still remains something of the atmosphere of 
those days in the charming blend of the mod- 
ern with Colonial architecture in the hand- 
some building erected on the original site of 
the old Bank of New York at Wall and Wil 
liam streets and adjacent to which the old 





New York Life Insurance & Trust Company 
flourished for generations. For one thing 
many of the names of the oldest and best 
known families of early New York continue 
on the books of the company, representing 
descendants and heirs of famous old estates. 
Also in respect to preserving the policies of 
management and conservative care of trust 
responsibility, the old New York Life Insur- 
ance & Trust Company still functions in the 
letter and spirit fostered by the founders. 
The founders and board of thirty trustees 
of the New York Life Insurance & Trust 
Company, when it opened its doors, contained 
names which are closely interwoven with 
early New York and the financial history of 
the country. There appear the names of 
Van Rensselaer, Verplank, John Jacob Astor, 
Duer, Jay, Lorillard, Bronson, Ludlow, Ma- 
son, Remsen, Townsend, Goodhue, Whitney, 
William Bard and others. The authorized 
capital was $1,000,000, a huge sum for those 
days, and it was stipulated. that .each inecor- 
porator might subscribe for not more than 
100 shares and the rest of the stock was to 
be sold by “lot.” The response was so great 
that the price of the stock climbed to an im- 
mediate premium, which prompted the editor 
of the New York Evening Post to moralize: 
“Does this eagerness with which this stock 





THE WALTON HOUSE, IN WHICH THE BANK OF 
NEw YORK COMMENCED BUSINESS, JUNE 9, 1784 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


The Largest Trust Company 
in Washington, D. C. 


Offers every phase of banking and Trust 
Service to individuals, firms and corporations 


Capital and Surplus $6,800,000 
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AMERICAN SECURITY 


Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Five Convenient Banking Offices 
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has been sought for indicate 
disposition for speculation?” 

It is interesting to note that the New York 
Life Insurance & Trust Company, from the 
beginning, made a policy of paying interest 
on deposits, a practice which many years 
later was to become the bone of severe con- 
tention between banks and trust companies. 
The charter powers authorized the company 
to insure lives and purchase and sell annu- 
ities; receive money in trust, pay interest 
thereon and accumulate the same; acting as 
trustee under last wills and testaments, as 
guardians of estates of infants, as receivers 
of the property and effects of insolvents and 
dissolved or suspended corporations; as com- 
mittee of the estates of lunatics and as as- 
signees for the benefit of creditors. It may 
be observed that the powers today conferred 
upon trust companies by the general act of 
New York are not much more comprehensive 
than those obtained one hundred years ago 
by special enactment. 

The first president of the New York Life 
Insurance & Trust Company was William 
Bard, whose salary per annum was $5,000. 
He was succeeded in 1848 by Stephen Allen, 
followed by John R. Townsend and from 
1846 to 1871 the company was directed by 
David Thompson. A record for service was 


anything but 2 


Washington, D. C. 
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made by the late Henry Parish who re- 
mained president of the company from 1871 
to 1916 when the late Walter Kerr occupied 
the office for a brief period and was fol- 
lowed by Edwin G. Merrill, who remained 
president after the consolidation with the 
old Bank of New York and the change in 
title to Bank of New York & Trust Company. 

The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
has exemplified during its banking and trust 
career the highest principles and conceptions 
of service. Many hundreds of millions of 
estate and trust funds have passed through 
its experienced administration with present 
figures of impressive proportions. In its 
banking operations the company reported at 
the close of last year total resources of $161.,- 
604,000; deposits, $126,959,000; capital, $6,- 
000,000, surplus and undivided profits, $14.- 
297,000. In its beautiful new home, display- 
ing in exquisite murals on the walls of the 
banking room scenes of early New York, 
there are also preserved many treasured 
heirlooms and records tracing the inception 
and growth of the institutions composing 
the alliance. 


James G. Blaine, president of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of New York, has been elected 
a director of Yosemite Holding Corporation. 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE ARTISTIC BANKING ROOM OF THE CAMDEN SAFE DEPOSIT AND 
Trust COMPANY OF CAMDEN, N. J. 


SPACIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL NEW HOME OF THE CAMDEN 
SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY 


Among 
buildings 


the banking and trust company 
of masterly design and construc- 
tion which impart dignity and beauty to the 
business centers of so many of American 
cities, the new home of the Camden Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company of Camden, N. J., de- 
serves to be classed as a crowning achieve- 
ment. At first glance, the observer is im- 
pressed with an obvious purpose of the trust 
company management and those who labored 
in carrying out the project, to give expres- 
sion to the traditions as well as the factors 
of safety and fiduciary service which have 
attached to the Camden Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company for a period of considerably over a 
half-century. The fact that the new building 
Was erected and is occupied exclusively for 
the trust company adds to the impression 
of strength, of durability and graceful propor- 
tlons. 

The talent, care and means expended: on 
this new home of the Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company become most apparent in 
viewing the exquisitely finished and pleas- 
ingly equipped main banking room. The 
building occupies the site on the northeast 
corner of Broadway and Market, the financial 


and business part of the city. In exterior 
design and finish the structure is suggestive 
of the early Florentine style of the early 
Italian Renaissance. In many of its details 
the building is copied after the Riccardi 
*alace in Florence, which was the home of 
the wealthy and famous Medici family. 

The general banking room heightens the 
impression of mellowed beauty of an early 
ge, blended with the utility of the modern 
ge and adapted, as the management puts it 
in announcing the opening, “erected for your 
convenience and service.”’ The walls and 
floor are covered with travertine, a lava for- 
mation from Italy, which conveys an effect 
of richness and harmony of soft colors, which 
are accentuated by the sun’s rays. The ceil- 
ing of the central section consists of heavy 
beams and cross beams of pecky cypress form- 
ing panels which are richly decorated with 
stenciled colored ornaments, typical of the 
Davanzati Palace in Florence. The finish of 
the tellers’ counters which conform to the 
so-called “island plan,” the array of desks 
along the Broadway side for officers and 
which are readily accessible to the public, 
all help to carry out the harmonizing and 
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hospitable effect. The main banking floor 
also provides space for the savings depart- 
ment with its Christmas and thrift clubs, the 
loan, collection and foreign exchange depart- 
ments. 

Special attention was devoted to providing 
the trust department with a reposeful en- 
vironment and conveniences which peculiarly 
belong to a trust department. The entire 
second fioor is reserved for the trust depart- 
ment which handles the largest volume of 
trust business of any ‘institution in Camden 
or the southern part of New Jersey. 

The new home, representing an outlay of 
$2,000,000, is an appropriate setting fora 
trust company which has typified trust and 
banking services in their highest sense. It 
was back in the year 1873 when a group of 
Camden’s foremost citizens joined hands to 
provide an institution which was the first 
in the city to provide fiduciary in addition 
to banking facilities. How well they piloted 
this institution is indicated by the millions 
of dollars of trust funds and property which 
have safely passed through its custody and 
the large volume now under administration 
and steadily increasing in number of small 
as well as large estates. Through the years 
and periods of general business prosperity or 
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recession the Camden Safe was always a 
bulwark and a refuge against hazards. In 
more recent years the Camden Safe expanded 
its scope of operations and influence by merg- 
er in 1927 with the Central Trust Company 
and two years later with the Security Trust 
Company, extending activities to other thriv- 
ing cities in south Jersey. Besides the im- 
posing new main office the organization em- 
braces the Security Office at Third and Mar- 
ket streets, and offices in Cape May City and 
Gloucester City, both with their complete 
personnel and advisory committees of promi- 
nent local citizens. The latest financial 
statement showed banking resources of over 
$50,000,000 ; deposits approximately $24,000, 
000; capital, $1,200,000; surplus, $8,600,000, 
and undivided profits, $830,196. 

The official family is composed of the fol- 
lowing: President, Ephraim ‘Tomlinson; 
vice presidents, W. J. Sewell, Jr., F. Herbert 
Fulton, Frank S. Norcross, Philip Wilson, Jo- 
seph Lippincott ; Clarence H. Polhemus, treas- 
urer; Russell L. Sammis, secretary; John H. 
Annis, trust officer; C. Chester Craig, C. Mer- 
rill Schlosser, Howard M. Potter, assistant 
trust officers; E. Robert Trudel, Jr., Henry 
Freeland, Walter T. Pratt, assistant treasu- 
rer; Halford Runge, real estate officer. 


Comden “yp. 7° 5 


EXTERIOR OF THE NEw HOME OF THE CAMDEN SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY WHICH 
Is SUGGESTIVE IN MANY OF ITS DETAILS OF THE FAMOUS RICCARDI PALACE, THE HOME OF 
THE MEDICI FAMILY IN FLORENCE, ITALY 
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PRUDENTIAL THE LARGEST INDUSTRIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, with home offices in Newark, N. J., 
has retained its place as the largest indus- 
trial life insurance company in the world, 
according to amount of business transacted 
during the calendar year 1929. On December 
31, 1929, the Prudential reported policies in 
force amounting to $7,057,205,168. Ordinary 
insurance in force on which premiums are 
paid annually, semi-annually, quarterly or 
monthly, showed a total in force of $7,255,- 
933,750. The total number of Prudential poli- 
cies in force on December 31, 1929, was $34,- 
882,516. 

It is further shown that during 1929 
the Prudential’s new paid-for insurance, in- 
cluding revivals and increases, amounted to 
$3,233,961,441. Investments by the Pruden- 
tial at the close of 1929 totaled $1,064,746,783, 
in mortgage loans on real estate, and $928,- 
624,568 on bonds and other securities. In 
the matter of claims paid during 1929, the 
Prudential 


reported 372,998, or 1,876 for 
every working day during the year. Since 


it began business in 1875, the company has 


paid a total of 5,250,000 death claims. 


RECORD YEAR FOR BURROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Which perfected and marketed during the 
past year a furcher refinement of its adding 
and accounting machines, which is especially 
adapted to simplifying trust department ac- 
counting procedure, established a new high 
record for net earnings on operations dur- 
ing the past year. Net earnings, which 
amounted to $11,684,557 after all charges, 
represented an increase of $3,409,293 over 
the previous twelve months, This was in- 


dicative of $2.38 a share on the 5,000,000 
shares of no-par value stock outstanding, 


compared with $1.65 a 
share basis in 1928. 


share on the same 

Surplus at the close of the year stood at 
$9,007,090 after writing off $3,099,212 
resenting “patents.” Current assets 
gated $32,609,433, with current 
$5,124,948, a ratio of more than 
Cash $6,449,557 and Govern- 
$10,380,995, showing a 

The company has no 
funded debt of preferred stock outstanding. 


rep- 
aggre- 
liabilities of 
ten to one. 
was listed at 
securities at 

strong cash position. 


ment 


\rthur B. King has been appointed assis- 
nt secretary of the Irving Trust Company 
of New York. 
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Guaranteed 


SAFETY 
and 6% yield 


UARANTEED SAFETY and a 

yield of 6% are both yours in 
Empire Bonds. Your principal is 
secure—your income guaranteed. Back 
of each issue are valuable, income- 
earning properties. Every Empir2 issue 
is trusteed by a large bank or trust com- 
pany. The bonds are legal for trust 
funds by actual court ruling. Execu- 
tors, attorneys and endowed institu- 
tions favor them; so do wise individual 
investors. Write today for circulars 
of new issues. 


Empire 
BO-NDS 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


UZAL McCARTER OFFERS PRIZE MONEY 
FOR BANK ESSAYS 

Uzal H. McCarter, president of the Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J.. 
has donated $1,000 to be divided into cash 
prizes for the five best essays on banking 
or trust company subjects. The contest is 
being sponsored by the Journal of Industry 
and Finance of Newark and participants are 
to be limited to bank and trust company em- 
ployees below the grade of officer. The win- 
ning essays will be part of the official pro- 
ceedings of the New Jersey State Bankers 
Association. The judges to pass upon the 
merits of the essays are: Spencer S. Marsh, 
vice-president and cashier of the National 
Newark & Essex Banking Company; William 
J. Field, president of the Commercial Trust 
Company, Jersey City, and Ephraim Tomlin- 
son, president of the Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, Camden. 


The New York banking department has 
approved charter for organization of the Hel- 
lenic Bank Trust Company, to locate at 51 
Maiden lane. 

Frederick A, Stevens has joined the sales 
department of the Chatham Phenix Corpora- 
tion, Boston office. 
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BIRMINGHAM TRUST 
& Savings Company 


has the oldest trust department 
in Birmingham. Name it for 
ancillary administration in Ala- 
bama. 
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CUBA 


Trustees for Bond Issues 
Real Estate Listed or Administrated 
Insurance—All Lines 


THE TRUST COMPANY 
of CUBA 


Havana Cable—“‘Trustco” 











FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF NORTHWEST 
BANCORPORATION 

The first annual report of the operations 
of the Northwest Bancorporation, an affiliated 
group of leading banks and trust companies 
of the Northwest, shows that as compared 
with dividends paid of $1.80 a share, the 
earnings were in excess of $4.50 a share on 
the $50 par value stock. Net operating earn- 
ings amounted to $7,450,134. Additions made 


since the beginning of the present year, bring 
the number of banking institutions affiliated 
with the corporation up to 105 and having 


combined resources of $480,000,000. These 
banks are located in eighty-four towns and 
cities, in eight states and serve over 500,000 
customers. 

The Northwest Bancorporation, organiza- 
tion of which was completed January 8, 1929, 
has been built around the first group of 
banks and trust companies announced at that 
time which included the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank and affiliated Minneapolis banks; 
the Minnesota Loan & Trust Company; the 
First National Bank & Trust 
Fargo, North Dakota: the 
Bank, Mason City, Iowa; 
later, the National Bank of La Crosse, La 
Crosse, Wis. Abundant evidence is available 
to show that the group banking plan is gain- 
ing favor and that the territory which the 
Northwest Bancorporation serves is already 
enjoying many of the benefits from the pro- 
gram adopted by this corporation. 

The Minnesota Loan & Trust Company, the 
oldest trust company in the Northwest, has 
engaged in trust business since it was or- 
ganized in 1883, and under capable manage- 
ment, has long enjoyed an enviable reputa- 
tion among the people of the Northwest. In 
the care and development of trust business 
by affiliated banks, the services, experience 
and facilities of the Minnesota Loan & Trust 
Company are available at all times. 


Company, 
First National 
and a short time 





REPORT OF FIRST BANK STOCK 
CORPORATION 

The First Bank Stock Corporation, with 
headquarters in Minneapolis, established an 
earnings rate of $2.41 per share, or 9.65 per 
cept on the $25 par value of its stock, during 
the period of its operations up to December 
31, 1929. In his report to the directors, P. J. 
Leeman, vice-president and general manager 
pointed out that the earnings were nearly 
two and one-half times dividend require- 
ments at the established dividend rate of $1 
per share. Projected on an annual basis 
operating income of the corporation would 
approximate $7,282,652.04. Of the corpora- 
tion’s authorized capitalization of 10,000,000 
shares, 3,016,870.57 shares were outstanding, 
held by approximately 16,000 stockholders. 

Total deposits of banks in the group as of 
December 31st $359.939.1S8S0.46. Since 
acquisition, banks in the country districts 
have shown an increase in deposits of $1,- 
334,986.57. Since November, 31 additional 
banks have affiliated with the corporation, 
bringing the total to 92. 


were 


ANNUAL REPORT OF GENERAL MOTORS 

Assets of the General Motors Corporation 
increased $81,994,895 and its investments in- 
creased more than $110,000,000 in 1929, ac- 
cording to the recently issued annual report. 
Net earnings declined by $28,185,846 from 
the 1928 total, showing earnings on the com- 
mon stock, after the dividend requirements 
for the two classes of preferred stock, of 
$5.49 a share, compared with $6.14 a share 
in 1928. Total current assets as of December 
31, 1929, were $368,960,944, as compared with 
the same item of $468,809,287, on December 
31, 1928. The net sales of the corporation 
showed an increase in 1929 over 1928, the 
total for the year being $1,504,404,472, com- 
pared with a total of $1,459,762,905 in 1928. 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR OF WASHINGTON LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY ONE OF NOTABLE PROGRESS 


President John B. Larner and his asso- 
ciates in the management of the Washington 
Loan & Trust Company of Washington, D. C., 
have good reason to look back upon the forty 
years of service and progress of that institu- 
tion with gratification. The past year was 
in most respects the most successful and 
active in the history of the company. Growth 
in all departnients has been so pronounced 
render necessary the recent addition 
to the official staff of two assistant treasur- 
ers and three assistant trust officers. The 
retirement on December 31st last of Andrew 
Parker as senior vice-president, after an as- 
sociation with the company of thirty-seven 
years, owing to ill health, also occasioned re- 
cent official advancements. Harry G. Meem 
has been moved up to first vice-president ; 
William H. Baden, trust officer; Charles R. 
Grant, treasurer, and Alfred H. Lawson, real 
estate officer, have been made 


as to 


vice-presi- 
dents. 
Norman E. Towson, the new assistant 
treasurer also carries the title of manager of 
the foreign department. This is in recogni- 


JOHN B. LARNER 


President, Washington Loan and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C 


tion of his development of this section of 
the company’s service to a commanding po- 
sition in this territory. George O. Schwein- 
haut, the other assistant treasurer is as- 
signed to the West End Office to meet its in- 
creasing requirements. 

The fortieth annual report of the Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Company, submitted to 
stockholders by President Larner, is one of 
unusual interest not only in reviewing the 
progress of the institution during the past 
year and also during the past decade, but 
because of the fulsome information as to 
operations concerning all departments. There 
is evident a desire on the part of the man- 
agement to take not only the stockholders 
but also the public with which the bank 
deals, into full confidence. President Larner 
begins his report by affirming that the fi- 
nances and industries of the country are 
upon a sound basis. 

Some of the comparative figures are in- 
teresting. The past year witnessed increase 


in deposits from $15,684,789 to $17,265,857 
and as compared with $10,658,755 in 1920. 
Resources increased last year from $19,107,- 


324 to $20,814,759. Total of checks paid 


H. G. MEEM 


Who has been elected First Vice-president of the Washing- 
ton Loan and Trust Company of Washington, D. C. 
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TRUST MAN AVAILABLE 


An exceptionally successful Trust Man is 
available who has excellent reasons for 
desiring a change. He has fourteen years 
experience as Cashier and Trust Officer in 
a national bank, and has changed positions 
but once during that time. He is law 
trained and is a strong advertising man. 
He is fully competent to take charge of 
all the details of organizing and conducting 
a Trust Department successfully. 


Write to A. W., Trust Companies Magazine 
55 Liberty Street, New York 


during 1929 amounted to $98,325,498 and 
total business transacted, representing re- 
ceipts aggregated $166,747,791. Loans 
amounted at close of last year to $9,831,844. 
Average cash reserve during 1929 was §$2,- 
746,676, equal to 19.40 per cent. 
ings during last year were $1,089,830 as 
compared with $853,314 in 1920 with ex- 
penses of $800,553 as against $574,796 in 
1920. Net profits on capital last year were 
equal to 28.92 and on capital assets 8.2 per 
cent. Surplus and undivided profits in- 
creased from $1,567,595 in 1920 to $2,524,- 
954 at close of last year with capital of 
$1,000,000. The savings department now 
serves 12.844 accounts with deposits of $3,- 


Gross earn- 


WILLIAM H. BADEN 


Trust Officer of the Washington Loan and Trust Company, 
who has also been elected Vice-president 


924,498. Net earnings of the company for 
last year were $289,276 as against $260,064 
for 1928. 

Trust department 
per cent last year. 


resources increased 14 
President Larner notes 
that the largest increase in trust business 
comes from administration of living and 
voluntary trusts, agency and custodianship 
accounts while testamentary appointments 
continue to show substantial gains. A con- 
siderable portion of the annual report is 
devoted to evidence of the growing scope and 
popular use of trust service. The real estate 
department functioned most satisfactorily 
during the year. The foreign department 
sales of travelers’ letters of credit increased 
SS per cent over 1928. Attention is called 
to the consummation of close affiliation with 
Thos. Cook & Son, which maintains its Wash- 
ington branch in the foreign department of 
the bank, although the business of the tour- 
ist agency is not directly connected with the 
bank. Progress is also noted by the safe 
deposit and customers’ securities department. 
The publicity department, under Eliot H. 
Thompson, as publicity manager, has devel- 
oped new sources of usefulness with the cre- 
ation of an advertising committee which 
joins up all departments. Additional exten- 
sions are also noted at the West-End office. 

The complete official staff, with recent ad- 
ditions, is as follows: John B. Larner, 
president; Harry G. Meem, vice-president ; 
Arthur Peter, vice-president and general 
counsel; Charles H. Doing, vice-president ; 
Charles R. Grant, vice-president and treas- 
urer; William H. Baden, vice-president and 
trust officer; Alfred H. Lawson, vice-presi- 
dent and real estate officer; assistant treas- 
urers: James M. Mason, George M. Fisher, 
Ralph Endicott, Norman KE. Towson, who is 
also manager of foreign department; George 
O. Schweinhaut, assistant treasurer; Herbert 
W. Primm, assistant real estate officer; 
assistant trust officers: Leonard Marbury, 
Harry W. Gauss, Bernard L. Amiss, Charles 
M. Irelan. 


The Attorney General of Minnesota recent- 


ly gave a ruling to the banking department 
to the effect that foreign holding companies 
incorporated in other states, may legally ac- 


quire and hold 
banks. 

The Irving Trust Company of New York 
will open branches at the southwest corner 
of Vandam and Varick streets, at 28 and 29 
Newkirk Plaza, Brooklyn, and at the south- 
west corner of Park avenue and 46th street. 


stocks of Minnesota state 
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INCREASED CAPITAL STRUCTURE OF THE TITLE INSURANCE 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF LOS ANGELES 


A new and increased capital structure has 
become effective at the Title Insurance & 
Trust Company of Los Angeles, which has 
the distinction of being not only the largest 
title insurance company in California, but 
also the oldest trust company in the south- 
west. The capital of the company has been 
increased from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000, which 
was accomplished through the declaration by 
the directors of a 100 per cent stock dividend. 
Par value of stock was reduced at the same 
time from $100 to $25 per share. As a 
result of this stock dividend and change in 
par value, stockholders of record as of last 
December 31st, received eight new crisp cer- 
tificates of common stock for each old share 
sent in for conversion. The stock was re- 
cently approved for listing by the governors 
of the Los Angeles Stock Exchange and trad- 
ing was opened on February 24th. 

The Title Insurance & Trust Company is 


an organization which is essentially devoted 
to fiduciary service and conducts no banking 
or other subsidiary operations. As the larg- 
est tithe insurance company in California 
the equipment and facilities developed have 
called forth unqualified praise from experts 
on the subject throughout the country. The 
land title plant is considered by many author- 
ities to be the finest in the United States. 
Branch offices are operated in the counties of 
Kern, Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo, 
with affiliated companies including the Union 
Title Insurance Company of San Diego, the 
Riverside Title Company, Ventura Abstract 
Company and Tulare County Abstract Com- 
pany. 

An unique part of the equipment is the 
Archives Vault located in a building at Holly- 
wood which is suggestive of some Egyptian 
temple which defies elements through the 
ages. Every perfection of safety has been 


POWERFUL ELECTRIC LIGHTING EFFECTS WHICH BRING INTO STRONG RELIEF THE CLASSIC OUTLINES 
OF THE ARCHIVES VAULT LOCATED AT HOLLYWOOD WHERE THE TITLE INSURANCE AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF LOS ANGELES KEEPS DUPLICATES OF ALL TITLE AND TRUST RECORDS 
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Capital and Surplus 
$5,000,000.00 


Trust Funds 
$42,837,095.11 


GERMANTOWN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHELTEN AND GERMANTOWN AVES. 


Chestnut Hill Office 
8527 GERMANTOWN AVE. 


Logan Office 
5001 N. Broap St. 


Pelham Office 
6740 GERMANTOWN AVE. 


East Germantown 
723 E. CHELTEN AVE. 


“There Is a Local Advantage” 





incorporated in this massive vault structure, 
which is pictured in the illustration here- 
with. In this vault duplicates of all records 
are stored and preserved. An impressive 
feature is the electric illumination at night 
which brings the beautiful and classic out- 
lines of the building into strong relief. 

The company was incorporated December 
21, 1893, with a capital of $500,000, of which 
$300,000 was issued at that time. In 1895, 
$100,000 of the unissued stock was sold to en- 
able the company to engage in the title in- 
surance business as distinguished from the 
abstract and guarantee business, and in 1901 
the remaining $100,000 of stock was sold to 
enable the company to engage in the trust 
business. 

In 1913 the capital was increased to $1,000,- 
000, a cash dividend of $500,000 was declared 
and stockholders were given the privilege of 
purchasing the new stock at par. In 1921 
the capital was increased to $2,000,000 by 
declaring a 100 per cent stock dividend. In 
1923 the capital was increased to $3,000,000 
by declaring a 50 per cent stock dividend. 
The company’s financial statement as of Jan- 
uary 31, 1930 showed capital and surplus to 
be in excess of $14,000,000. 

During the past year the home office of the 


Title Insurance & Trust Company was trans- 
ferred to a spacious building which occupies 
the best part of a block on South Spring 
street and typifies in its striking architectural 
proportions and outlines the enduring quali- 
ties associated with the services of the com- 
pany. Many novel features of equipment and 
convenience are incorporated in the building. 
In the rear of the building there is a three- 
story garage which supplies parking space 
free to customers. 

Senior officers of the Title Insurance & 
Trust Company are W. H. Allen, Jr., presi- 
dent; O. P. Clark, secretary-treasurer ; Stuart 
O’Melveny, first vice-president; and W. W. 
Powell, vice-president and trust officer. 


A. R. JOHNSON 
Formerly Assistant Vice-president of the Metrovolitan 
Trust Co. of Detroit, who has become associated with the 
Detroit office of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., as Estates Counselor 

The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., announce that A. R. 
Johnson, formerly assistant vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Trust Company, of Detroit, 
has joined their Detroit office in the capacity 
of insurance and estates counsellor. 

Mr. Johnson has been engaged in the trust 
business for the past thirteen years. Prior 
to his connection with the Metropolitan Trust 
Company he was manager in charge of the 
business extension department of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of Detroit. 











The Marine Midland Corporation of Buf- 
falo, the bank holding corporation which al- 
ready represents an affiliation of seventeen 
banks and trust companies, located in fifteen 
up-state New York communities and having 
combined resources of $520,000,000, has made 
into New York City by virtue of 
an agreement whereby stock of the Fidelity 
Trust Company is to be exchanged for shares 
of the holding corporation. Acquisition of 
the Fidelity Trust Company has been assured 
by the deposit of more than 75 per cent of 
its stock for exchange for shares of the 
Marine Midland Corporation. The agreement 
calls for exchange on the basis of 1% shares 
ff Marine Midland for each share of capital 
stock of Fidelity when accompanied by one 
share of Fitrust Corporation, the securities 
affiliate of the Fidelity Trust Company. Un- 
der an alternate plan, the stockholders of 
Fidelity Trust Company are given the option 
of taking one share of Marine Midland stock 
and $40 in cash, instead of 1% This 
latest acquisition increases combined  re- 
sources of the Marine Midland Group to ap- 
proximately $600,000,000. 

Upon consummation of the plan Ernest 
Stauffen, Jr., chairman of the board of the 
Marine Midland Corporation, becomes chair- 


its entrée 


shares. 


man of the Fidelity Trust Company; James 
G. Blaine will continue as president and 
Samuel S. Conover will become chairman 


of the executive committee. Harral S. Ten- 
ney, vice-president of Marine Midland Cor 
poration, will become vice-president 
of Fidelity Trust Company. Marine 
Midland Corporation will be repre- 
sented on the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany board of directors. 
Commenting upon the announce- 
ment, George F. Rand, president of 
Marine Midland Corporation, said: 
“The affiliation of the Fidelity Trust 
Company brings into Marine Mid- 
land a well managed unit in New 
York City and means the fulfillment 
of one of the aims of Marine Mid- 
land as announced at the time of 
its formation. As in the case of 
other banks previously acquired by 
the Marine Midland Corporation, 
the management of the Fidelity 
Trust Company will maintain its 
local autonomy. Upon completion 
of the acquisition, the combined re- 


MARINE MIDLAND CORPORATION ACQUIRES FIDELITY TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 








sources of Marine Midland banks 
proximate $600,000,000.” 


James G, 


will ap- 


Blaine, president of the Fidelity 


Trust Company, made the following state- 
ment: “Mr. Conover and I feel that the 
proposed association with the Marine Mid- 


land Corporation will be of great value to 
the Fidelity Trust Company, and its stock- 
holders. It offers us a broader scope for 
banking activity. It will enable us to give 
an enlarged service to our own clientele, and 
it will provide to the Marine Midland banks 
and their 350,000 customers, every banking 
facility that they may require of a New York 


City bank. More important than this, how- 
ever, is the fact that Fidelity Trust Com 
pany will be part of an organization which 


typifies, in the best sense, 
banking in this country.” 

The Fidelity Trust Company has a eapital 
and surplus of $10,000,000 and undivided 
profits of $1,659,171, according to its state- 
ment, December 51, 1929. Total resources on 
that date were $76,911,854. The main office 
of the Fidelity Trust Company is at 120 
Broadway in the Equitable Building. The 
bank maintains five branches in Manhattan 
located at Liberty and West streets; Cham- 
bers and West Broadway; 17 Battery Place; 
William and John streets ; and 12 East 45th 
street. It was organized in 1907. In 1926 
the Coal & Iron National Bank was merged 
with it. 

Marine Midland Corporation, 


the evolution of 


which is a 





JAMES G. BLAINE 
President of the Fidelity Trust Company of New York 






































































































































































































































































































































































holding company, with assets consisting of 
over 97 per cent of the stock of each of 
seventeen banks in New York State, was or- 
ganized in September, 1929, when a banking 
group, composed of Stone & Webster & 
Blodget, Inc., White, Weld & Company, Ma- 
rine Union Investors, Inc., and Schoellkopf, 
Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc., offered 1,000,000 
shares of capital stock to the public. There 
were outstanding December 31, 5,208,342 
shares of common stock and resources of 
the corporation included over $57,000,000 in 
cash. 























































































































































































ERNEST STAUFFEN, JR. 


Chairman of the Marine Midland Corporation, who will 
also be Chairman of the Fidelity Trust Company of 
New York 
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EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


The only financial institution in the State of 
Delaware operating a TITLE DEPARTMENT 





The Marine Midland group consists of: 
Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Union Trust Co. of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y.; the Manufacturers National Bank of 
Troy, Troy, N. Y.;: Power City Bank, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Niagara Falls Trust Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Bank of La Salle, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y.; Peoples Trust Company, 
singhamton, N. Y.; First Trust Company of 
Tonawanda, Tonawanda, N. Y.; Niagara 
County National Bank & Trust Company, 
Lockport, N. Y.; State Trust Company, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; Workers Trust Company, 
Johnson City, N. Y.; Lackawanna National 
Bank, Lackawanna, N. Y.; Union Trust Com- 
pany of Jamestown, Jamestown, N. Y.; the 
Bank of East Aurora, East Aurora, N. Y.; 
Cortland Trust Company, Cortland, N. Y.; 
Orleans County Trust Company, Albion, 
N. Y., and Bank of Snyder, Snyder, N. Y. 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
New York is named as executor in the will 
of the late William H. Nichols, who was 
chairman of the board of the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Company. The will includes bequests 
of $795,000 to eighteen charitable, educational 
and religious organizations besides leaving 
residue of estate to the New York University 


for maintenance of the Nichols Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Herman A. Nater has been promoted to 
vice-president of the Los Angeles office of 
the Bank of Italy of California. 

Clarence W. Creore, who has served the 


Union Trust Company of Detroit for thirty- 
three years without missing a single work 
day, was recently retired under the 
pany’s pension plan. 


com 


A recent tabulation shows that a total of 
$8,500,000,000 of the nation’s banking re- 
sources are embraced in group banking sys- 
tems. 
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HARRY H. POND RESIGNS FROM CHASE NATIONAL TO DEVOTE 
HIMSELF TO PLAINFIELD BANKING INTERESTS 


Harry H. Pond has tendered his resigna- 
tion as a vice-president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York in order to enable 
him to devote his time to the further de- 
velopment of his banking interests in Plain- 
field, N. J. Besides being president of the 
Plainfield Trust Company Mr. Pond is vice- 
president and a director of the Plainfield 
Title & Mortgage Guaranty Company; chair- 
man of the board of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of Plainfield; and a director of the 
Plainfield National Bank. 

Mr. Pond is a prominent figure in New Jer- 
sey and New York banking circles. His bank- 
ing career has been a most active one, begin- 
ning in Vineland, N. J., where he started as 
a messenger in the Vineland National Bank, 
later becoming cashier. 
izer of the Savings 
County, which he 


He was the organ- 
sjank of Cumberland 
afterward merged with 
the Vineland Trust Company. For several 
years he was the active head of both the 
Vineland National Bank and the Vineland 
Trust Company. 


In 1910 Mr. Pond came to 


Plainfield as 





Harry H. PonpD 


Who recently resigned as Vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York to devote more time to his 
duties as President of the Plainfield Trust Company 


secretary and treasurer of the Plainfield 
Trust Company. A year later, in 1911, he 
was honored with the presidency of the New 
Jersey State Bankers Association. In 1918, 
although continuing as a member of the 
board of directors of the Plainfield Trust 
Company and vice-president of that institu- 
tion, he resigned as active officer of that 
company to become a vice-president of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank of New 
York, which has since merged with the 
Chase National Bank. In 1923, at the death 
of Orville T. Waring, the first president of 
the Plainfield Trust Company, Mr. Pond ac- 
cepted the presidency of that institution, 
which position he has since held, in addition 
to his New York connection as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank. 

Mr. Pond has been actively identified with - 
many civic projects that have furthered the 
welfare of the Plainfield community. Dur- 
ing the World War, Mr. Pond served as 
chairman of one of the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns. Since coming to Plainfield in 1910 
Mr. Pond has been much interested in hos- 
pital work. He has served for several years 
as a member of the board of governors of 
Muhlenberg Hospital, a portion of which 
time he was president of the board. He has 
served the state of New Jersey for twenty- 
three years on the board of managers of the 
New Jersey State School at Vineland, the 
greater part of which time he has been presi- 
dent of the board, which office he still holds. 
That institution is now caring for nearly 
1,500 women and children. 


ARRANGING FOR DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA BANKERS CONVENTION 

Unusual efforts are being made to assure 
the success of this year’s annual convention 
of the District of Columbia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, which is to be held at Asheville, N. C., 
June 5th to Sth. The programs of this asso- 
ciation invariably attain a high standard, 
especially in enlisting distinguished and ex- 
pert speakers. Frederick P. H. Siddons, sec- 
retary of the American Security & Trust 
Company of Washington, D. C.., has been 
appointed vice-chairman of the General Con- 
vention Committee, and Robert L. Flather, 
assistant secretary of the American Security, 
has been named vice-chairman of the con- 
vention committee on Publicity. 
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BRANCH BANKING WITHIN “TRADE 
AREAS” 
(Continued from page 358) 

Should Congress adopt such a branch bank- 
ing policy there should be an expansion and 
an intensification of government supervision. 
There would have to be a more constant 
contact with management policies than now 
obtains. The number of banks would be less 
and it would be easier for the government 
to supervise and examine more closely and 
more often the operations of such larger 
institutions. It should be borne in mind that 
such a bank would have no difficulty in 
securing capable management and that it 
would, on account of the great value of 
good will, be sensitive to public opinion. 
It would not wish to encounter the just 
criticism of a government official. 

Congress has always recognized the ne- 
cessity of maintaining adequate supervision 
over the national banks. The Comptroller 
of the Currency now has sufficient power to 
supervise the national banks in so far as 
examination into their affairs are concerned. 
The time and method as to examination is 
left to his discretion except that he must 
under the law examine each bank twice a 
year. 


Distinguishing Between ‘‘Chain Banking’’ and 


Group Banking 

A comparatively recent banking develop- 
ment is coming to be known as group bank- 
ing. In current discussion the terms. “chain 
banking” and “group banking” are some- 
times used synonymously and sometimes as 
opposed to one another. Frequently the 
phrases, “chain and group banking” and 
“chain or group banking” are used. 

The term “chain banking” has been in use 
for many years in this country to describe 
a eondition in which a number of banks 
were owned or controlled by the same indi- 
vidual or by a group of individuals. These 
so-called chains were situated very largely 
in the rural districts and the member banks 
of the chain were principally small country 
banks. This condition was and still is quite 
prevalent in the agricultural regions of the 
West and South. Many of these chains have 
come to disaster through the failure of all 
of the banks which constituted them. Dur- 
ing the many years this type of bank owner- 
ship has been in existence it was not con- 
sidered as a trend toward a fundamental 
change in our banking system nor did it 
relate itself to the question of branch bank- 
ing. On account of the failures of several 
of these chains the term “chain banking” 
began to carry with it an element of disfavor. 
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The term “group banking” is of very recent 
origin and is being used to describe what 
appears to be a major movement in our 
banking system. The principal factor in 
group banking is that each group is centered 
around a city or metropolitan bank through 
means of a holding company which owns the 
majority of the stock of each bank thereby 
creating a system of banks more or less in- 
tegrated in management with the central 
bank of the group. Its one common factor 
with the older type of chain banking is that 
several country banks may be owned by 
a single agency. Therefore, I shall use the 
term “group banking” to mean the owner- 
ship and some element of operating control 
of several banks through the medium of a 
bank holding company. 


Appraising Group Banking from Public 
Standpoint 

From the character and standing of the 
bankers and other business men engaged in 
some of the principal groups in this new 
group banking movement I have no doubt 
that they will be able to work out a system 
which will be profitable to the group company 
and give a safer and better banking service 
to the communities in which they own banks 
than was possible under the system of rural 
unit banking. 

I may say, however, that I naturally look 
upon this movement from the standpoint 
of a supervising official of the Government 
rather than from that of an operating bank- 
er, that is to say, I am concerned not with 
the question whether the movement is profit- 
able but rather whether it is desirable from 
the standpoint of the public as a system of 
banking. The movement is new—hardly a 
year old—and it may be found that it gives 
promise of better banking than the system 
of rural banking now generally in force. On 
the other hand you may find that this new 
movement may be regarded as a temporary 
and transitional development, constituting 
a normal prelude or introduction to branch 
banking. 

While perhaps my views may be immature, 
in view of the lack of opportunity for an ex- 
haustive study of a movement which is so 
new, I am inclined to the view that group 
banking under its existing forms is not de- 
sirable as a ‘permanent system of banking. 
Where a group is composed of both state 
and national banks, as well as of other types 
of financial institutions, it becomes practi- 
‘ally impossible for any supervising govern- 
mental official to ascertain authoritatively 
and accurately the financial condition of the 
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group as a whole. Each corporation in the 
group is an independent legal entity, some 
responsible to state governments, and some, 
that is the national banks, to the national 
government, while other state bank members 
of the Federal Reserve System are respon- 
sible to both state and National Government, 
and this creates a situation in which the 
public is not sufficiently protected, in so far 
as it can be protected by governmental au- 
thority. 

In the case of branch banking the situa- 
tion is different. Under the regional plan 
there would be no need of an operating hold- 
ing company. The parent bank would be the 
only corporation in operation and it would 
have offices in various places within the 
trade area. There would be only one board 
of directors and one set of corporate min- 
utes. The formulation and initiation of the 
policy for the bank would be subject to a 
single responsibility and the Comptroller of 
the Currency (or the state superintendent in 
case of a state branch system) could at any 
time determine the true financial condition 
of the bank with all its branches. 

Qo fe 

The newly organized Citizens Trust Com- 
pany of Clyde, N. Y., has arranged to take 
over the business of the Citizens Bank. 


Farm Problems 


in connection with 
estate matters in 
Central and North- 


ern California are 


capably handled 


by the 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANK 
California Trust x4 Savings Bank 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


vvv 


For over eighty years, this “‘Big Home 
Bank’’ has served the Sacramento area 





SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF COMPOSITE INVESTMENT FUND 
BY BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


Embracing the critical period of severe 
stock market deflation during the last quar- 
ter of 1929, the Brooklyn Trust Company has 
conducted the composite investment fund 
which was established on May lst, of last 
year, in a manner and with results that tes- 
tify to the unqualified success of this inno- 
vation in trust service. Investments in the 
Brooklyn Trust Company’s Composite Fund 
amount to over $10,000,000 with an average 
monthly growth of $1,000,000. 


A graphic chart prepared by the trust com- 
pany tells a convincing story. It records the 
ten months’ history of the fund with the 
“Standard Statistics” average of ninety stock 
and the record of eight investment trusts 
during same period, revealing a fluctuation 
of only eight points during the financial 
crisis of last Fall, and a degree of stability 
very materially above stocks and holdings 
of investment trusts appearing in the com- 
parison. Since its establishment the Compo- 
site Fund has yielded income payments aver- 
aging over 6% per cent. 

The latest inventory of the fund shows 

ital market value of $10,184.959 as compared 
with book value of $10,040,350, including in- 


crease from book value of $3,031,747 to mar- 
ket value of $3,062,512 and of preferred 
stocks from $3,214,328 to $3,273,912. The 
fund is represented by 97,176 units with 
value of $104.29 for each unit. How well 
the fund has been conducted is indicated by 
the fact that the high figure of unit value 
was $107.14 on August 31, before the stock 
market break and from low of $99.11 on 
November 30th, the value has increased to 
$104.29 as compared with original face value 
of $100 on May 1, 1929. On September 30th, 
cash and loans of the fund represented 67.5 
per cent of assets whereas the latest inven- 
tory shows only 3.81 per cent of cash and 
demand loans, the remainder being invested 
in 30.22 per cent common stocks, 32.30 per 
cent preferred stocks, 19.29 per cent bonds 
and notes and 14.38 per cent in mortgages. 
Investments in the fund may be made as low 
as $500. Earnings are distributed monthly. 


The Pacific Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for pre- 
ferred stock of the Pacific Lighting Corpora- 
tion. 
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The Oldest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON- 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $75,000,000.00. 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Three and One-Half Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


HAROLD B. CRUSOE ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


At its recent annual meeting the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan Trust. Com- 
pany of Detroit elected Harold R. Crusoe 
vice-president. Until his resignation, 
December 31, 1929, he was vice-president and 
treasurer and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Central Trust Company of 
Detroit, in whose founding he took a promi- 
nent part. Previously he served as an as- 
sistant vice-president of the Detroit & Se- 
curity Trust Company, being associated with 
that company for eighteen years. 


as a 


Ray Johnson, formerly assistant  vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Trust has be- 
come with the Detroit office of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Walter C. Cole, executive vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Trust Company of Detroit, 
announces the appointment of Glenn Slocum 
as assistant treasurer. Mr. Slocum has been 
with the company since the early part of 
1929. Prior to that time he was in the public 
accounting profession in Los Angeles and 
received his schooling in the Business Ad- 
ministration Division of the University of 
Michigan. 


associated 


HAROLD R. CRUSOE 
Vice-president, Metropolitan Trust Company of Detroit 
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COMPREHENSIVE AND FLEXIBLE TRUST DEPARTMENT 
CAMPAIGNS ADAPTED TO VARYING NEEDS 


The primary demand in developing new 
business for the trust department is to pro- 
vide quality of service which creates “satis- 
fied clients” and who in turn are prompted 
to speak favorably of the trust Company or 
bank with which they maintain fiduciary 
relations. To preserve and enhance this qual- 
ity of service it is necessary that the trust 
officer should devote due attention to the 
administration of trusts and execution of 
wills as they come into the department. 

He may possess the “sixth which 
enables him to provide “leads” and clues to 
new business. But as the work of the trust 
department increases it 
to deal with the problem of developing new 
business in a more systematic and scientific 


sense” 


becomes necessary 


way. He surrounds himself with profes- 
sional trust salesmen, contact men and ex- 
pert counsellors in matters of estate man- 


agement and the setting up of various types 
of trust, including living and _ voluntary 
trusts, life insurance and business trusts, 
custodianships, agency accounts and othet 
protective fiduciary devices. 


Trust Publicity Refined by Actual Tests 


The most plan of developing 
trust where the manage- 
ment enlists not only properly qualified trust 
solicitors, but also avails itself of successful 
direct-by-mail campaigns and the kind of 
trust advertising literature which has sur- 
vived the test of years of experience, con- 
stantly acquiring improved quality of appeal 
by reason of organized effort. Just as a 
will or a trust should be built for a particu- 
lar set of conditions, so should effective trust 
campaigns be individualized and suited to 
the trust department which is to use it, for a 


successful 


new business is 





MEMBERS OF THE PURSE ORGANIZATION WHO ATTENDED THE RECENT MID-WINTER TRUST 
CONFERENCE IN NEW YorRK CITY 


W. T. Wilson, C. R. F. Wickenden, R. P. Kelsey, Paul S. Chalfant. Seated, left to right: Tracy M. 
Purse, Robert P. Purse, Jr. and Albert Journeay 


Top, left to right: 
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plan of campaign or of trust advertising 
adapted to a trust department in one city 
or town may fail to yield expected results 
in another community of widely varying 
characteristics. The same condition applies 


to trust departments in different institutions 
in the same city. 


R. P. PURSE 
Founder and President of the Purse Printing Company, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The development of effective, high-grade 
trust department advertising plans and di- 
rect-by-mail appeals, has become a_ science. 
It is no longer necessary to resort to it on 
the “hit or miss,’ and rule-of-thumb idea. 
There are quite a number of organizations 
offering trust promotion campaigns and ad- 
vertising literature. Many more have come 
and gone. In impartially surveying the pres- 
ent-day field of such promotional effort, iit 
seems proper to emphasize the outstanding 
success of an organization which has labored 
diligently in its effort to study all phases of 
trust sales resistance, to take into account 
psychological elements of appeal and likewise 
to endeavor to evolve a_ sufficiently large 
portfolio of campaigns and literature to an- 
ticipate and meet all varying requirements 
and, at the same time, to be equipped .and 
prepared to meet the demands for special 
campaigns. 

These comments on trust department ad- 
vertising are prompted by the recent an- 
nouncement of the Purse Printing Company, 


COMPANIES 


title to the VPurse 
indicative of the 


changed its 
Company as more truly 
character and broad nation-wide range of 
its services. About eighteen years ago the 
management of the Purse Printing Company 
sensed the growing need for trust depart- 
ment campaigns and promotional or direct- 
by-mail literature which would embody sys- 
tematic and sustained study as well as exe- 
cution of material. The creed upon which 
this organization based its policy embodied 
requirements which would answer the follow- 
ing cardinal requirements of result-bearing 
advertising : 


which has 


Does it adequately conform to your local 
conditions? 

Does it reflect the standing and atmos- 
phere of your institution?—does it pre- 
sent and capitalize your strong points? 

Will it offset the competitive influence of 
other banks and trust companies? 

Will it interest and inform your prospects? 

Will it hasten action on their 
facilitate closing? 

Will it create a growing understanding and 
use of your services? 


part and 


The Purse people—it is but fair to say 
were never content to contrive and offer 
ready-made material along preconceived 
lines. The policy has been these last eigh- 
teen years to establish with 


close contacts 


SPENCER CLINTON 


Secretary of the Purse Printing Co. of Chattanooga, Tenn 
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trust departments throughout the country, 
to first ascertain. publicity needs peculiar to 
each institution and take into account vary- 
ing environs and problems. Trained men 
were secured not only to produce quality and 
effective appeal but also to analyze human 
and individual elements which enter 
this complex and rather delicate 
selling trust service. 


into 
game of 


Spreading the Gospel of Trusteeship 

From a modest beginning the 
ganization has grown into an organization 
that become favorably recognized by 
trust men throughout the country. Its plat- 
form is one of analysis and cooperation in 
preparing a service for each client rather 
than the “selling” of preconceived or stand- 
ardized series which bear the imprint but 
not the atmosphere of a bank or trust com 
pany. This policy is made effective by a 
group of seasoned associates each of whom 
is definitely responsible for a certain terri- 
tory, who becomes familiar with the loca! 
conditions and problems of the banks whom 
they serve. Operating out of 
located at Chattanooga, New 
Boston and Buffalo these 
rect and ‘personal. 

To give just a cross-sections of its 
operations, the Purse material has served as 
a basis for campaigns conducted by forty-one 
of the one hundred largest banks and trust 
companies in the United States; has many 
hundreds of smaller institutions using its 
campaigns over a period of years. With a 
record of many clients whose patronage cov- 
ers a period of many years, the 
heard among trust men 
does not sell and then forget. 
touch with us during 
our campaigns and suggest 
value in closing business.” 


Purse or 


has 


several offices 
York, 
contacts 


Chicago, 
are di- 


few 


remark is 
that “Purse 
They keep in 
the progress of 
many things of 


often 


close 


It is to the credit of this organization that 
it has contributed in a very practical ani 
effective way to the increasing popularity 
and wide acceptance of the gospel of trust 
service. This is true because Purse booklets 
and campaign literature have been distribu- 
ted to the tune of many millions, 
individuals, business men and 
practically every community in the country. 
Even more directly the Purse organization 
has aided the cause of trust service by aid- 
ing banks and trust companies to organize 
the development work of their trust depart- 
ments upon a sound basis. 


reaching 
homes in 


lhe Union Trust Company of North Tona- 
Wanda, N. Y., has been organized with capital 
of $250,000. 
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AT A DISTANCE YOUR CHECK 
OVERSHADOWS YOUR BUILDING— 
At home your building is evidence of 
. but ata 
distance your depositors’ checks may 


your standing as a bank . 


be all people have to judge by. 


Checks made 
on la Monte Na- 


tional Safety Paper are 
faithful reflections of the dignity and strength 
of your institution. Their rich handsome ap- 
pearance creates an immediate impression of 
stability, of resources. La Monte checks are 
the kind your customers like to carry and like 


to sign. 
Besides, this fine check paper offers a 
splendid opportunity for a display of private 


marks or emblems. of the 


More than 60% 
nation's progressive banks have chosen la 
Monte ... the standard of all check papers. 
People instantly identify it everywhere by its 
distinctive wavy lines. George la Monte & 


Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


FREE — An unusual sample book of checks, (C-17) 
made on La Monte National Safety Paper. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $4,790,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


JOHN W. MARSHALL - VICE-PRES. ANDREW H, TROEGER a > - ASST. TREAS. 
ANDREW P. SPAMER °- - - 2D VICE-PREs. J. EDWARD KNAPP - - - ASST. TREAS. 
H. H. M. LEE “ed ° = ° - 3D VICE-PREsS. THOMAS B. BUTLER ASST. TO 4TH VICE-PRES. 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - ° - 4TH VICE-PRES. ROBERT B. CHAPMAN - - - ASST. TREAS. 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE~- = . - TREASURER ROLAND L. MILLER > ad ed - CASHIER 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER ASST. V.-P, & SEC. HARRY E. CHALLIS ” = - ASST. CASHIER 
REGINALD S. OPIE : - - AssT. V.-P. MAURICE J. NELLIGAN sd - ASST. CASHIER 
GEORGE PAUSCH > - ° - ASST. V.-P. RAYMOND E. BURNETT = = = - AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL - REAL ESTATE OFFICER HOWARD W. BAYNARD - = ASST. AUDITOR 
JOHN W. BOSLEY ~ ASST. TREAS. & ASST, SEC JAMES S. ASHER - - - - ASST. AUDITOR 
EDGAR H. CROMWELL ° ASST. TREAS. & ASST. SEC. CHAS, F. LECHTHALER ASST. REAL EST. OFFICER 
DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE Cc. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 





J. HERBERT CASE NAMED CHAIRMAN 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
J. Herbert Case, who has been Deputy 

Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 

New York since 1917, has been named chair- 

man of the board and Federal Reserve agent 

of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
succeeding Gates W. MceGarrah, who recently 


tablished in Basle, Switzerland, as part of 
the machinery of reparations under the 
Young Plan. During the greater part of his 
association with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York,. Mr. Case was in charge of open 
market and fiscal agency operations and in 
1920 served as acting governor during the 
illness of Governor Strong. 





resigned to become a director of the Bank Mr. Case was born in Elizabeth, N. J.. in 
for International Settlements, now being es: 1872 and began his banking career at the 


age of sixteen as a clerk in the City National 
Bank of Plainfield, N. J. Four years later 
he joined the staff of the Market and Fulton 
National Bank in New York and in 1902 was 
active in organizing the Plainfield Trust Com 
pany, where he served for eight years as ex- 
ecutive vice-president and secretary. In 1912 
he became vice-president of the Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company and in 1917 he ac- 
cepted the office of deputy governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, taking 
an important part in financial operations of 
the United States during the war. 

Allan Sproul, who has been associated 
With the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, has been named assistant deputy gov- 
ernor and secretary of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 


In the Surrogate’s Court of Middlesex 
County at New Brunswick, N. J., there is on 
file a will which contained this startling 
provision : 





“To my son John, I give the sum of 
One Dollar with which to buy a rope to 
hang his Irish wife.” 


J. HERBERT CASE 


Who has been elected Chairman of the Board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York 
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REPRESENTATION 
IN CHICAGO 


FIRST DETROIT COMPANY BEGINS 
OPERATIONS 

The Detroit Company, Inc., and the First 
National Company of Detroit, Inc., announce 
the formation of the First Detroit Company, 
effective March 12th. The new company as- 
sumes the active operation of the bond de- 
partments of Detroit & Security Trust Com- 
pany, its affiliate, the Detroit Company, In- 
corporated, and First National Company of 
Detroit, Incorporated, and will be the in- 
vestment unit of Detroit Bankers Company. 
The former investment companies retain their 
identity as holding companies only. 

Detroit Bankers Company, with aggregate 
resources of over $700,000,000, is composed 
of : Peoples Wayne County Bank; First Na- 
tional Bank in Detroit, Detroit & Security 
Trust Company, Bank of Michigan, and Pen- 
insular State Bank. The contrclled organi- 
zation have 200 branches and an invested 
capital of $89,000,000. 

The First Detroit Company, Incorporated, 
will do a general investment banking busi- 
ness, dealing in municipal and corporation 
bonds and investment stocks. It will be rep- 
resented in all banking units of its affiliated 
institutions, with main offices at 735 Griswold 
street, Detroit, and offices in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. New York offices are at 14 Wall street 
and 52 Wall street, under the direction of 
Warren J. Hoystradt and Hamilton Hadden. 

Ralph Stone is chairman of the board of 
the new company and D. Dwight Douglas is 
chairman of the executive committee. Mr. 
Stone is chairman of the board of the De- 
troit and Security Trust Company and Mr. 
Douglas is president of the First National 
Bank in Detroit. 


SCHEDULE OF UNIFORM TRUST FEES 
ADOPTED IN TEXAS 


As a result of studious committee work 
and drawing upon experience the Trust See- 
tion of the Texas Bankers Association has 
adopted a schedule of uniform trust fees 
which is intended as a guide in arriving at 
reasonable charges in the field of fiduciary 
service. The schedule was compiled by a 
committee on standardization of trust 
charges, headed by A. R. Cline, vice-president 
of the San Jacinto Trust Company of Hous- 
ton, who has been named chairman of the 
rust Section. 

The schedule consists of twenty-six classi- 
fications, printed within thirty pages, in 
loose-leaf form so as to admit of further re- 
visions. 








Management and Disposition 
of Local Real Estate for 
non-residents 


Ancillary Administration in 


Illinois 


Special Facilities for the han- 
B dling of State and Federal 
Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TITLE 


& TRUST COMPANY 
69 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


NO DEMAND LIABILITIES 
NO TRADING IN SECURITIES 
ASSETS OVER $37,000,000 
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The Great NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 
employes a Todd Check Signer 


Outstanding, on the long list of users of Todd 
Check Signers, is The National City Bank of New 
York with aggregate assets of more than two 
billion dollars! To affix signatures by hand, to 
the huge number of checks issued by such an in- 
stitution, would obviously entail hours and hours 
of cramping physical labor. National City Bank 
has conserved the time and energy of its person- 
nel by installing a Todd Check Signer. The sign- 
ing of checks is now a detail task like typing 
and filing. 


Electrically operated, the Todd Check Signer 
requires the attention of only one employee. 
Sheets of checks fed into it are signed, cut and 
stacked in numerical order at the rate of 7500 
an hour. With practice, much higher speeds are 
attained. Two Yale locks and a built-in meter, 
which records every check passing through the 
machine, simplify the matter of executive super- 
’ vision. A smaller model signs 1200 checks an 
hour. 


DEPOSIT LIABILITIES OF LARGEST 
AMERICAN AND BRITISH. BANKS 


The California Bank of Los 
for some years compiled and published in 
pamphlet form a table of the 150 largest 
banks in the United States, in England and 
in British colonial and dominion banks. The 
latest compilation is based upon standing of 
America’s leading banks and trust compa- 
nies as of December 31, 1929, and latest 
available reports coming from British banks. 
The 150 banks and trust companies listed 
have aggregate deposits of $42,295,603,985. 
Included in the number are 93 American 
banks and trust companies with deposits of 
$25,104,955,043 and 57 British banks with 
deposits of $19,190,648,942. Of the 93 listed 
American banks and trust companies there 
are 22 having head offices in New York with 
deposits of $11,270,550,641. Of the 57 listed 
British banks there are 21 with head offices 
in London having deposits of $11,297,424,391. 
It is interesting to note that New York and 
London banks in this roll of 150 largest 
banks, are practically upon an even footing 
in the amount of deposits. 

The Midland Bank, Ltd. of London, ac- 
cording to this list, still heads the world's 


Angeles has 


Hundreds of other leading organizations in the 
modern business world testify to the safety and 
efficiency of the Todd Check Signer. The Todd 
Office in your city will gladly arrange a demon- 
stration at your convenience. Or you may return 
the coupon directly to us. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division, (Established 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protecto- 
graph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac 
Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division, 
1152 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about the 
Check Signer. 


Todd 
Name 
Address . 


Business 


yPER-SAFEP, 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION he 


largest banks with deposits equal in Ameri 
ean currency to $1,847.454.147. Next comes 
Third on the list and first among American 
institutions, is the National City Bank of 
New York with $1,649,554,260. Then follow 
three more of the London “Big Five.’ The 
first trust company to appear on the roll is 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
With $1,809,289,553, followed by the Chase 
National Bank of New York with $1,248,215, 
351, but which is soon destined to become 
the world’s largest bank with the consumma- 
tion of the pending merger with the Equi- 
table Trust Company and the Interstate 
Trust Company. 

The Bank of Italy of California appears 
tenth on the list with deposits of $S893,S92.,- 
732 with all preceding banks in the billion 
dollar class as to deposits alone. The first 
Chicago institution is the Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Company with $878,792,918. 


Herbert K. Hallett, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Atlantic National Bank 
of Boston, has been appointed a member of 
the Federal Advisory Council to represent 
the First Federal Reserve District. 
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New York 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 

Evidence accumulates that business is defi- 
nitely 
spell. 


recovering from its recent sinking 
The improvement is moderate as yet, 
and is by no means uniformly distributed be- 
tween the various components of production, 
finance and trade. Taken as a whole, how- 
ever, appears to be little doubt that 
the continued downtrend has reached bottom 
nud is on the rebound. 

This 


there 


conclusion finds support in various 
composite indices which are generally taken 
as reflecting the broad movement. 
These barometers are practically unanimous 
in reporting recoveries from the low average 
of activity noted at the end of the year, the 
gains ranging from three to nine points ac- 
cording to the bases and methods of compu- 
tation used. While this upward movement 
still leaves current levels considerably below 
the corresponding marks of last this 
fact cause for coneern in the 
opinion of most authorities. 


business 


year, 
presents no 


The most hopeful evidences of recuperation 
how seen are offered by three of the great 
basic industries, steel, automobiles and, to a 


somewhat less degree, textiles. The steel 
plants in February were operating at about 
SO per cent of capacity. as compared with 


60 to TO per cent in January and 45 to 50 
per cent in December. February schedules 
of the automobile plants called for produc- 
tion totaling more than 300,000 machines in 
the short month. This compares with an out- 
put of 275,089 cars and trucks reported by 
the United States Commerce Department for 
January, and 119,950 units in December. 

Over against the gains in these fundamen- 
tal lines must be placed less favorable re- 
ports from building, commodity distribution, 
and trade.—(From current review issued by 
Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Company, New York.) 


PLAN FOR MERGER OF CENTRAL NA- 
TIONAL BANK WITH BANK OF 
MANHATTAN TRUST CO. 

Directors of the Central National Bank, 
which has its main office in the textile dis- 
trict below Times Square, have approved an 
offer of the Manhattan Company to exchange 
shares for those of the holding company. It 
is understood that the terms provide for the 
exchange of one share of Manhattan Company 
for each share of Central National 
and in addition $45 a share to holders of 
Central National stock. If the offer is ap- 
proved by stockholders the Central National 
Bank will be merged with the Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Company, including the four 
branch offices of the bank. The latest finan- 
cial statement of the Central National showed 
resources of $18,705,000; $14,197,- 
O00; capital $2,500,000 ; and undi- 
vided profits $972,038. 


stock, 


deposits 
surplus 


The last financial statement of the Bank 
of Manhattan Trust Company, which acquired 
the assets of the Bank of Manhattan Com- 
pany when the Manhattan Company was or- 
eanized as holding company, shows resources 
half a billion with deposits of 
approximately four hundred millions: capi- 
tal, $24,750,000; surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $44,000,000. The Manhattan Company as 
holding company recently acquired the New 
York Title & Mortgage Company. 

The stock of the Manhattan Company, 
which had been paying 80 cents quarterly, 
or $3.20 a year, was placed on a $4 annual 
basis through the declaration of a quarterly 
dividend of $1 a share. 


of close to 


A New York office at 52 Wall street has 
been opened by the Foreman-State Corpora- 
tion, the investment affiliate of the Foreman- 
State National Bank of Chicago. It is in 
charge of Boudinot Atterbury, resident vice- 
president. 
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New York Escrows 


If you have any documents pertaining to New York real 
estate to be placed in escrow pending completion of any 
agreement in New York City, we are equipped to act as 
escrow agent with efficiency and at moderate cost. 


For over forty-six years, we have been closing real estate 
contracts for our clients and have acquired the necessary 
experience to solve the various difficulties that ofttimes 
arise in connection with real estate. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
Capital Funds $34,000,000 


176 BroaDpway 
New York 





MURRAY HILL TRUST MERGED WITH 
BANK OF AMERICA 

Merger of the Murray Hill Trust Company 
with the Bank of America National Associa- 
tion of New York, has become effective, ac- 
cording to announcement from Edward C. 
Delafield. This merger gives the Bank of 
America capital, surplus, undivided profits 
and reserves of $79,275,300. The Murray Hill 
Trust Company operates as a branch of the 
Bank of America. 

Robert Law and William Dewey Loucks 
have been elected directors of the Bank of 
America. Mr. Law is a director of Aviation 
Corporation, Barnsdall Corporation, Colonial 
Air Transport, Fairchild Aviation and Small 
Issues Corporation, while Mr. Loucks is a 
director of Barnsdall Corporation, Benson & 
Hedges, Bowman Management, Ine., N. Y., 
United Hotels, Inc., and W. A. Harriman 
Securities. 

Henry J. Schuler has been elected vice- 
president and cashier of the Bank of America, 
succeeding Charles E. Curtis, resigned. 


The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed registrar for the common 
A stock of International Bankstocks Cor- 
poration. 


175 REMSEN STREET 
BROOKLYN 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 

S. Sloane Colt, who has been a vice-presi- 

dent of the National City Bank, was recently 


elected a vice-president of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York. Mr. Colt was a vice- 
president of Farmers Loan & Trust Company 
until its affiliation with the National City 
Bank, and since June of last year has held 
the same office with the National City Bank. 

Mr. Colt is a graduate of Groton School, 
1910, and Yale University, 1914. He entered 
the employ of Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany in 1914 and became a vice-president in 
1925. Heisa director of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance, Public Fire Insurance Company. 
the Mortgage-Bond Company of New York, 
the Tuxedo National Bank and several other 
corporations. 


TITLE GUARANTEE & TRUST COMPANY 

During the past ten year the Title Guaran- 
tee & Trust Company has shown increase in 
capital from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000; sur- 
plus and profits from $11, 000 to $24,321,- 
500; deposits from $32,034,000 to $45,739,700. 
Growth of trust department business has 
been especially marked during the past few 
years. 
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RECORD OF THE MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 

Following a year of exceptional earnings, 
the Manufacturers Trust Company continues 
its consistent pace. A comparison with ten 
years ago affords a picture of the remarkable 
growth of this institution, which has an un- 
broken dividend record since March, 1909, 
when the initial payment was made. In 1920 
deposits amounted to $31,946,000 and at the 
close of last year they aggregated $387,012,- 
000. During the same period capital has 
increased from $2,000,000 to $27,500,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits from $2,061,000. 
to $58,510,600. The company now operates 
forty-five unit offices in Greater New York, 
of which twenty-two are located in Manhat- 
tan. It ranks fourteenth among the largest 
banks and trust companies of the country. 

David V. Austin, formerly assistant vice- 
president in charge of the Fourth Avenue 
branch of the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
is now vice-president of the institution and 
is in charge of the branch at Eighth avenue 
and Forty-third street, 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 

George C. Cutler has been elected a 
president of the Guaranty Trust 
of New York and will be 
trust department. He 
line, Mass., in 1891, and graduated from 
Harvard in 19138, and from Harvard Law 
School in 1916. He served two years as an 
officer in the United States Navy during the 
war. 


vice- 
Compiny 
attached to the 


was born at Brook- 


Mr. Cutler practiced law at Boston from 
1920 to 1924 as a partner in the law firm 
of Herrick, Smith, Donald & Farley. In 
1925 he became a member of the firm of E. B. 
Smith & Company, investment bankers. He 
remained a partner in that firm until De- 
cember 31, 1929. 


CENTRAL HANOVER TRUST 
APPOINTMENTS 

R. W. Sinsabaugh has been appointed man- 
ager of the investment department of the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. Mr. Sinsabaugh was for- 
merly with Curtis & Sanger. The Central 
Hanover also announces the appointment of 
Harry A. Trautmann as assistant vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Trautmann has been associated 
With the bank since 1919 and at the time of 
his appointment was assistant secretary. 
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ACTIVE BRANCH BANKING POLICY AT 
BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


The Brooklyn Trust Company, which ac- 
quired the Mechanics Bank of Brooklyn since 
the first of the year, is conducting an active 
branch banking policy and with the recent 
opening of the new Hillside office at 173-16 
Jamaica avenue, Hillside, Queens, has a total 
of twenty-six offices which are located in 
four boroughs of Greater New York. The 
Bellaire Office at Hollis Court and Jamaica 
avenue, Queens, opened in temporary quarters 
last month. Authority has also been re- 
ceived to open a branch on Farmers’ Boule- 
vard near Keesville avenue, Queens, and has 
applications pending for another branch in 


Flatbush. Plans are also being made to es- 
tablish a branch at the Hotel St. George, 


Brooklyn. 

George A. Barnewall has been elected a 
vice-president of the Brooklyn ‘Trust Com- 
pany and Paul E. Ely an assistant secretary. 
Mr. Barnewall has been with the Brooklyn 
Trust Company since 1918, prior to which he 


was with the Corn Exchange Bank. He is a 
graduate of New York University. Mr. Ely 


eame to Brooklyn Trust Company several 
months ago, having been previously on the 
staff of Wood, Struthers & Company, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange. He 
is in the trust department. 


REPORT OF IRVING INVESTORS MAN- 
AGEMENT COMPANY, INC. 


The fifth annual report of Investment 
Trust Fund A, managed by Irving Investors 
Management Company, Ine., while giving in 
detail the results of the operation of the fund 
as a whole, also discloses that the individual 
participants received distrijutions for the 
year at rates ranging from 5 per cent to 7.50 
per cent per annum, depending on the time 
of issuance of the certificate, and that the 
income of the fund from interest and divi- 
dends alone was in excess of the requirements 
for the regular and extra distributions. 

The total value of assets under the man- 
agement of Irving Investors Management 
Company, Inc., at December 31, 1929, inelud- 
ing the value of assets in Investment Trust 
Fund B (the Accumulative Fund), as well 
as Investment Trust Fund A, after deducting 
unrealized loss in securities held, and before 
deducting provision for reserve for contin- 
gencies in each fund, was $24,757,484.28, com- 
pared with $22,930,006.31 at the end of 1928, 
$17,373,788.09 at the end of 1927, $9,652,770.55 
at the end of 1926, and $4,713,665.76 at the 
end of 1925. 
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SIMPLIFYING FOUNDERS INVESTMENT 
TRUST STRUCTURE 


With a view to simplifying the relationship 
of the United Founders Corporation, a hold- 
ing company with resources of more than 
$220,000,000 to its affiliated investment trust, 
the American Founders Corporation, which 
has resources of more than $200,000,000, the 
directors of United Founders voted recently 
to offer an exchange of stock to shareholders 
of American Founders. Two shares of United 
Founders common stock will be exchanged 
for three shares of common stock of Ameri- 
can Founders. An additional two-seventieths 
of United Founders common will be delivered 
in adjustment of the-serip dividend which 
would be payable on May 1 on each sur- 
rendered three shares of American Founders 
common. 

United Founders already owns approxi- 
mately 36 per cent of the outstanding 8,444,- 
694 shares of American Founders. 
mation of the exchange offer 
United Founders consolidated resources of 
approximately $300,000,000. Through an ex- 
change of stock last year American Founders 
obtained control of its four subsidiary in- 
vestment trusts International Securities 
Corporation of America, Second International 
Securities Corporation, United States and 
British International Company, Ltd., and 
American and General Securities Corpora- 
tion. 


Consum- 


would give 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT AS AFFECTED 
BY REVENUE ACT 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., of New York, have is- 
sued the 1930 edition of “Business Organiza- 
tion and Management as Affected by Taxes,” 
prepared by John T. Kennedy. The informa- 
tion and compilation is designed to point out 
dangers of undertaking major business trans- 
actions without considering their possible ef- 
fect upon federal income taxes, which con- 
tinue to exist under the 1928 Act as much 
as under previous acts, notwithstanding low- 
ering of rates. The discussion appertains to 
the effect of federal taxes upon more common 
methods of business organization and man- 
agement. The remedy for avoiding needless 
tax burdens does not lie in devising new and 
unusual methods of doing business, but from 
a wise choice of ordinary business methods, 
which is the main subject of treatment. 


The City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
of New York has been appointed registrar for 
$10 capital stock of Philip Morris & Company, 
Ltd. 


COMPANIES 





KON 








Vy. NUP 
—=RICHMOND. VA.=— 
CAPITAL STOCK $1.000.000 


SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $45.000.000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 














CHATHAM PHENIX ALLIED CORPORA. 
TION SHOWS GAINS 


The Chatham Phenix Allied Corporation, 
an affiliate of the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank & Trust Company of New York, an- 
nounces that as of February 28, 1930, valu- 
ing all securities at closing prices as of that 
date, the liquidating value of its stock was 
$51,880,946, or approximately $25.94 a share. 
This compares with $50,000,000, or 
share, received from the stock on October 8 
1929, and is an appreciation of 81,880,946 in 
approximately five months since the funds 
were received. The corporation’s assets, in 
addition to cash, call or time loans, consist 
mainly of income producing investments in 
railroad, public utility and industrial com- 
panies. The corporation has no indebtedness. 

A comparison of the statements of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank covering the 
past ten years shows remarkable gains. De- 
posits increased since 1920 from $136,711,000 
to $2389,185,000:; capital from $7,000,000 to 
$16,200,000: surplus and undivided — profits 
from $8,424,800 to $19,466,100. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL OF ALBANY, 
NEW YORK 

The National Commercial Bank & Trust 
Company, of Albany, N. Y., recently declared 
a regular 5 per cent dividend and an extra 
dividend of 10 per cent, bringing the total 
dividend declaration for a year up to 30 
per cent. In addition to this, the sum of 
$500,000 was added to the surplus, bringing 
it to a total of $4,000,000. The capital re- 
mains at $1,500,000. 

The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York has been appointed trans- 
fer agent for stock of the Continental East 
ern Corporation. 

The Bank of America of New York has 
been appointed agent for voting trustees of 
the Bush Service Corporation. 


S25. 9 
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HAMILTON CANDEE 

The Guaranty Company of New York sus- 
tained the loss of one of its most valuable 
executives through the recent death of Ham- 
ilton Candee, who succumbed to an attack 
of pneumonia at the Presbyterian Hospital. 
He was born in Brooklyn and in 1903 began 
the office of John H. 
Davis & Company, subsequently became as- 
With the Lawyers Title Insurance 
Company and with Rhoades & Company. In 
19e7, Mir. Candee entered the employ of Kis- 
sel, Kinnicutt & Company, where he remained 
for ten years. He joined the Guaranty 
Trust Company in 1917, and in the follow- 
ing year became New York City sales muan- 
ager. ILe was appointed assistant manager 
of the bond department in 1919 and vice- 
president of the Guaranty Company of New 
York upon its formation in 1920. 


his business career in 


sociated 


NEW U.S. PAPER MONEY ON DISPLAY AT 
CHASE NATIONAL 


all denominations of the 
States paper money obtainable for 
time, a first showing of the entire 
series from the familiar one-dollar bill to 
the rarely seen five-hundred, one-thousand, 
five-thousand and ten-thousand-dollar notes, 
was recently placed on display in the Chase 
Bank Collection of Moneys of the World, lo- 
Floor B in the main the 
National Bank of New The 


With 
United 
the first 


new size 


cated on office of 


York. 


Chase 


exhibit has been rounded out by the acquisi- 


tion of the first five-thousand-dollar note 
available in New York, obtained by the Chase 
Bank from the Federal Reserve Bank. The 
ten-thousand-dollar note which crowns the 
exhibit is of unusual interest since it is note 
No. 2 of the new issue, and bears the portrait 
of Salmon P. Chase, Lincoln’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, for whom the Chase National 
Bank was named. 


The newly organized Financial Stock 
Clearing Company. Ine., recently began oper- 
ations in New York in providing a central 
trading market for houses dealing in unlisted 
bank, trust company and insurance 
Original members are nineteen firms handling 
SO per cent of trading in these types of secu- 
rities, 


stocks. 


Francis B. Davis, Jr., president of the Unit- 
ed States Rubber Company, has been elected 
a trustee of the New York Trust Company. 

Capital stock of the Northern New York 
Trust Company of Watertown, N. Y., has been 
increased from $400,000 to $500,000. 
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RECORD ESTABLISHED BY COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

The Commercial National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York may lay claim to hav- 
ing established a new record for accumulation 
of deposits during the first year of operation. 
The bank began business January 9, 1929, 
and at the close of last year reported deposits 
of over $100,000,000, with resources of $152,- 
526,660. Even in these days of amazing 
banking totals, this is a record that stands 
out as unique in New York banking. Capital 
is $7,000,000, with surplus and undivided 
profits of $8,790,490, indicating earnings for 
the first year of $1,790,000. During the 
year the Commercial National Corporation 
Was organized as a_ security affiliate and 
showed at close of year on its paid-in capital 
of $1,400,000 an undivided profit account of 
$658.669 tax Herbert P. 
Howell is president. 


above provisions. 


PAUL HARDESTY JOINS STAFF OF 
CHATHAM PHENIX NATIONAL 


Paul L. Hardesty has joined the staff of 
the Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York as an assistant vice- 
president. Mr. Hardesty has been on the of- 
ficial staff of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, and prior to that of the Union 
Trust Company. Mr. Hardesty will divide 
his time between New York and Chicago, 
and will direct the field operations of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank in the middle 
west from the Chicago office at 105 South La 
Salle street. 

Archibald B. Fisk has been named a trust 
officer of the Chatham Phenix National in 
charge of business extension. Mr. Fisk has 
been associated with the Chatham Phenix 
since 1925, 

Thomas LL. Chadbourne of Chadbourne, 
Stanehfield & Levy, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Chatham Phenix National. 


Employees of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo 
have organized an Employees Club with Ben- 
der E. Gilbert as president. 

Arrangements have been concluded for 
merger of the Hobart Trust Company, the 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company and the 
City Trust Company of Passaic, N. J., with 
combined assets of $24,000,000. 

The First Trust & Deposit Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y.. is celebrating its sixtieth 
anniversary with a new business campaign 
which attained a record of $2,411,000 within 
the first thirty days. 
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CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY OPENS 
BALTIMORE OFFICE 

The Corporation Trust Company of New 
York recently opened an office in Baltimore 
which increases the numer of active offices 
in this organization to twenty-two, embracing 
practically all of the metropolitan centers 
and leading cities of the United States and 
including Canada, The active offices and 
representation now cover every state and ter- 
ritory in the United States and every prov- 
ince in Canada. The new Baltimore office 
is in charge of Warren N. Akers, who has 
been associated with the Corporation Trust 
Company for over a quarter of a century, 
having been during twenty years of that pe- 
riod manager of the important Washington 
office of the company, affording Mr. Akers a 
nationwide acquaintance with members of 
the legal profession. 

In view of the great improvements in capi- 
talization structure which have been worked 
out in the past few years by eminent cor- 
poration lawyers and as a result of expansion 
of corporation agencies, the services of the 
Corporation Trust Comp iny in assisting at- 
torneys in the incorporation and statutory 
representation of business corporations, has 
been in constantly increasing demand. While 






Capital 
CAT Os bo tO rr $5,000,000 
Anglo-South America Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co.... 2,000,000 
mane Or macay Aaret Co........ 2... 2.02 1,500,000 
Bankers Trust Co... ............00004+ 2 20000,000 
Rank of N. Y.& Trust Co.............. 6,000,000 
sronn County Trust Co... ....6.0.05.55 1,550,000 
SO dy ee 6 8,000,000 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co... ..21,000,000 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co............. 15,000,000 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co............10,000,000 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co........ 12,100,000 
Corporation Trust Co... ..............- 500,000 
CS A OTe ee 4,000,000 
REE ENERO oo sc cccccic sus ob ao wo vine 6,000,000 


Equitable Trust Co....................50,000,000 


EE 6 6,000,000 
Se ee 2,000,000 
Guaranty Trust Co.....................90,000,000 
International Germanic Trust Co........ 3,200,000 
Se a 7,188,700 


ES ae SE Oe 50,000,000 
Kings County Trust Co................. 500,000 
Lawyers Trust Co 3,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co 27,500,000 


Midwood Trust Co..................... 1,000,000 
New York Trust Co...................-12,500000 
0 rear 2,000,000 
OU hey a Oe 2,000,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust................10,000,000 
wmited States Trust Co... .. 0... 0... cee 2,000,000 
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this is the principal function, the Corporation 
Trust Company has likewise developed na- 
tionwide services through its transfer de- 
partment and through its subsidiary, the 
Commerce Clearing House, Ine., in connec- 
tion with its legislative and tax services. 


LIBERTY SHARE CORPORATION OF 
BUFFALO EXPANDS 

Liberty Share Corporation, the financing 
company of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, has 
completed plans to take over the Great Lakes 
Share and Erie Share companies. Great 
Lakes stockholders will receive one share of 
Liberty for each four shares of this stock, 
while Erie stockholders will exchange on a 





basis of one for three. 
one additional share of Liberty at $50 any 
time within two years will be issued on the 


basis of 


each 


three 


and Erie now held. 

Henry Ek. Mann, Reginald M. De Witt and 
Edward J. Weber are the newly elected man- 
agers of three branches of the Liberty Bank. 


The 


Chase 
has been appointed 


National 


shares of 


Sank 
registrar 


Great 


of New 
for 


Rights to purchase 


Lakes 


York 


Seaboard 


Air Line 4 per cent refunding mortgage gold 
bonds due on October 1, 1959. 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Profits Deposits Par Bid Asked 
Dec. 31, 1929 Dee. 31, 1929 
$6,261,500 $58,998,100 100 
805,500 12,502,700 100 
2,341,000 25,291,100 100 
2,000,000 14,069,800 100 ee ian’ 
82,631,400 608,094,000 10 155 158 
14,297,300 126,953,600 100 800 825 
1,188,200 24,973,500 20 70 80 
22,478,500 122,437,000 100 855 875 
84,117,700 598,326,400 20 401 407 
22,017,700 337,471,800 10 82 84 
12,167,700 50,403,500 20 235 239 
22,604,000 259,592,000 20 239 245 
189,400 147,300 he gee ae 
4,866,000 29,019,900 100 280 300 
9,300,600 90,031,700 20 86 90 
63,611,000 765,344,700 20 137 139 
5,659,200 53,334,500 20 77 79 
3,404,500 16,949,100 100 590 630 
202,636,000 1,300,324,600 100 780 786 
5,125,700 15,654,500 20 54 60 
3,360,600 60,081,600 20 53 55 
83,741,000 654,407,200 10 62 64 
6,347,400 30,485,500 100 2900 3100 
4,615,100 21,866,700 ‘dant SA ue 
58,510,700 386,974,800 25 147 150 
598,800 10,491,900 100 200 220 
34,276,600 305,927,500 25 297 302 
1,061,300 3,956,300 100 105 125 
547,100 4,314,900 100 65 75 
24,321,600 47,693,600 20 160 165 
24,709,100 72,114,000 100 3250 3400 








One of the most interesting developments 
in the trust company field in New York is 
the recent formal organization of the Ameri- 
ean Express Bank & Trust Company which 


begins operations with initial capital and 
surplus of $15,000,000 and with financial 


ramifications extending throughout the civi- 
lixed world. The new trust company is 
founded with funds realized by the Ameri- 
can Express Company last year in disposing 
of its interest in the American Railway Ex- 
und preceding the affiliation of thr 
American Express Company with the Chase 
National Bank. The American Express Bank 
& Trust Company will be equipped to fully 
develop banking and financial 
connection with the travel organization es- 
tablished throughout the world by the Ameri 
ean Express Company. 

At a recent 
officers for the 


press 


services In 


organization meeting senior 
American Express Bank & 
Trust Company were elected. Medley G. B. 
Whelpley was elected president; William T. 
lioopes, vice-president, and F. J. Donohue, 
secretary. Extensive alterations are being 
completed on the ground floor of the Ameri- 
ean Express Building at 65 
which the new trust 
operations in April. 


Broadway in 
company will begin 

The new president, Mr. Whelpley, is only 
thirty-seven years old, but has demonstrated 
a rare degree of executive talent and bank- 


ing ability. He was born in New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, and his boyhood was. spent 


in Cedar Rapids, Ia., where he attended the 


public schools and Coe College, coming to 
New York in 1915. He became a yvice-presi- 


dent of the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank in 1922, and when that institution was 
merged with the Chase National Bank in 
1926, he became a vice-president of the Chase 
Bank. During the past two years he has 
been principally engaged on the expansion 
program of the Chase National Bank, occu- 
pying during this period the position of vice- 
president of Chase Securities Corporation. 
He is a director of a number of prominent 
corporations including the American Express 
Company. During the World War he served 
overseas with the 77th Division as captain 
of the 805th Field Artillery. 

Mr. the vice-president, has been 
active for a number of years in the trans- 
portation field. He was a pioneer in the 
development of Container Car Service for 


Hoops, 
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ORGANIZATION AND OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 








MEDLEY G. B. WHELPLEY 


Who has been elected President of the newly organized 
American Express Bank & Trust Company of New York 


handling less than ecarload 
associated for many years with the late 
President Smith of the New York Central 
Railroad in the L. C. L. Company, manufae- 
turer and lessor of steel car containers, used 
by the New York Central Railroad Company 
and other important railroad systems, and 
now in operation between New York and 
Chicago for the handling of express ship- 
ments by Railway Express Agency, Inc. Mr. 
loops is president of the L. C. L. Company, 
a director of the United States Freight Com- 
pany, American Express Company and the 
Adams Express Company. 


freight and was 


Mr. Donahue was until recently assistant 
vice-president of the Chatham-Phenix Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, with which 
institution he has been associated for the 
past ten years. Prior to coming to New York 
he was, for a number of years, National 
Bank Examiner in charge of the upstate dis- 
trict between Syracuse and Rochester. 

Twenty-four men, including executives of 
prominent industrial corporations, public 
utility and insurance companies, as well as 
partners of several of the foremost financial 
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firms, will comprise the board of directors 
of the American Express Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. They include, in addition to Mr 
Whelpley, Joseph F. Abbott, president, Amer 
ican Sugar Refining Company; Martin J. 
Alger, president, Merchants Despatch Trans- 
portation Company; William D. Baldwin, 
chairman, Otis Elevator Company; F. Hig- 
ginson Cabot, Jr.. vice-president, Stone & 
Webster, Inc.; William C. Dickerman, presi- 
dent, American Locomotive Company; Fred- 
eric W. Ecker, assistant treasurer, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company; William B. 
Given, Jr., president, American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company; Paul L. Haid, presi- 
dent, American Eagle Fire Insurance Com- 
pany; William T. Hoops, president, L. C. L. 
Corporation; Ralph B. Ives. president, AStna 
Insurance Company; Arthur F. Lafrentz, 
first vice-president, American Surety Com- 
pany; James S. McCulloh, president, New 
York Telephone Company: Frank <A. Mer- 
rick, president, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company; Paul G. Pennoyer, 
of A. Iselin & Company: Bernon S. Prentice 
of Dominick & Dominick; John W. Prentiss 
of Hornblower & Weeks; Richard S. Rey- 
nolds, Reynolds & Company; Joseph C. Ro- 
vensky, vice-president, the Chase National 
Bank; Charles S. Sargent of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Company; Lynde Selden, vice-presi- 


W. P. SHARPE 


Who recently assumed charge of the New York office 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Company of St. Louis as 
Resident Vice-president 
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dent, the Chase National Bank; Frederick 
P. Small, president, American Express Com- 
pany; J. A. Sweetser, president, Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Company; Graham C. Woodruff, 
chairman, U. S. Freight Company. 


J. R. Kraus 


Vice-president, Union Trust Company of Cleveland, who 

has been named Chairman of the General Committee in 

Charge of Arrangements for the next annual convention of 

the American Bankers Association to be held in Cleveland 
September 29th to October 3r1 


IN CHARGE OF NEW YORK OFFICE OF 
MERCANTILE-COMMERCE COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS 


W. P. Sharpe, resident vice-president of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Company of St. Louis, 
has assumed charge of the company’s New 
York office, located at 14 Wall street. Mr. 
Sharpe has been connected with “Mercantile- 
Commerce,”’ or its predecessors, for the last 
ten years. The Merecantile-Commerce Com- 
pany is the investment division of the Mer- 
eantile Commerce Bank & Trust Company, 
which resulted from a merger last May of 
the Mercantile Trust Company and the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. The 
New York office has a private wire to St. 
Louis. 


A. C. Robinson, president, Peoples Savings 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh, has _ been 
elected to the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Reinsurance Company. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


HOW TRUST FUNDS ARE HELD IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

The fact that trust and estate funds have 
a tendency to flow to trust companies which 
have command of seniority in years and in 
experience, is well indicated in Philadelphia. 
Because of numerous mergers during the 
past year the number of trust companies in 
this city has been reduced to forty-two. These 
mergers embraced larger as well as smaller 
and more recently organized institutions. It 
is significant, however, that of the total vol- 
une of trust funds held by Philadelphia 
trust companies, amounting at close of last 
year to $2,909,947,057, not less than §$2,621,- 
131.965 or approximately 90 per cent, is held 
by a group of only five leading companies. 
The next largest group reporting trust funds 
of lesser amounts brings total of trust funds 
held by eleven trust companies to $2,840,- 
000,000 or 9T per cent of the aggregate. 

Substantial gains in trust holdings are 
shown by the larger trust companies, reflect- 
ing in 


some instances the mergers consum- 
mated during the past year. The following 
table shows the trust funds held by the 


eleven companies reporting the largest totals, 
as of December 31, 1929, and compared with 
figures for December 31, 1928: 


Dee. 31,1929 Dee. 31, 1928S 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust.$848,948.460 $712,366,382 


= 


Girard Trust....csccs 695,744.740 545,576,251 
Pa. Co. Ins. ete.... 665,347,786 483,671,719 
Provident Trust..... 252,797,949 225,869,508 
Real Est. Td. Title. 158,293,080 140,656,037 


Real Est: Trust... 
Germantown Trust.. 


48.428.064 
42. S37.095 


47,742,451 


38,057,579 


Northern Trust..... 38,762,073 33,506,194 
Integrity Trust..... 34,118,950 15,797,750 
Continental Equit... 17,082,052 15,783,812 
Colonial Trust .<:.... 17.200.256 9,309,917 


The concentration of corporate trusts in 
a small group of leading trust companies is 
even more pronounced than is the case with 
individual trust funds. Four of the largest 
trust companies report total corporate trusts 
of $4,421,000,000 out of aggregate of $4,649,- 
S539,000 reported for all trust companies 
equipped to handle corporate trusts. The 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities heads the lis¢ 
with corporate trusts of $1,821,854,264; next 
comes the Girard Trust Company with §$1,- 
169,820,890 ; third is the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Crust Company with $890,829,270; fourth is 
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the Real Estate-Land Title & Trust Company 
with $238,802,350 and fifth the Provident 
Trust Company with $70,150,545. Other trust 
companies which show substantial volume 
of corporate trusts include Integrity Trust, 
Real Estate Trust, Franklin Trust, and Co- 
lonial Trust Company. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY INCREASES 
ITS PROPERTY HOLDINGS 

When the Girard Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, after various migrations since ifs 
organization in 1836, took possession of its 
beautiful and exclusive banking building at 
the northwest corner of Broad and Chestnut 
streets in the year 1908, it was the confident 
belief that the quarters would be ample for 
many years to come. But it was not long 
thereafter that the rapid growth of business 
necessitated acquisition of additional and ad 
joining properties. The need for further 
accommodations, however, persisted and with 
the recent purchase of the Plaza Trust Build- 
ing at the southwest corner of Broad and 
South Penn Square, the Girard Trust Com- 
pany has rounded out its properties which 
are considered among the most valuable and 
favorably located in Philadelphia. The Gir- 
ard Trust properties not only comprise the 
entire frontage on the west side of Broad 
street from Chestnut to South Penn Square. 
across from the City Hall, but also embrace 
most of the block west on Chestnut and 
South Penn Square. In due course the Plaza 
Trust Building will be utilized as addition 
to the present banking house. 

The Girard Trust Company has attained 
its great growth without the aid of mergers. 
The past year was the most successful in the 
company’s history, particularly as regards 
net profits. The latest statement, as of De- 
cember 31, 1929, shows total banking re- 
sources of $88,308,000; deposits, $61,845,000, 
with capital increased during the past year 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 and with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $17,469,113. It 
is in the field of trust operations that the 
Girard has maintained a most impressive 
position with trust funds aggregating $695,- 
744,000, an increase of not less than $150,- 
000,000 during the past year and with cor- 
porate trusts aggregating $1,469,820,000. 


Philadelphia was host to a successful bank 
managers conference held March 14th and 
15th, under the auspices of the American 
Bankers Association. 

According to a recent report by the Secre- 
tary of Banking there are 135 branch bank 
and trust company offices in Pennsylvania 
of which 102 are located in Philadelphia. 
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EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 
“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Real Estate Dept. 


Affitiated with 


Exchange National Bank 
*‘Oklahoma’s Largest Bank"”’ 


Combined Resources Exceed $50,000,000 





MERGER OF MARKET STREET TITLE & MERGER OF THE COLONIAL TRUST WITH 


TRUST WITH INTEGRITY TRUST 
EFFECTED 


On March 1st the merger of the Market 
Street Title & Trust Company of VPhiladel- 
phia with the Integrity Trust Company be- 
came effective. The business of the absorbed 
institution is being continued with the same 
personnel as the Market Street Title & Trust 
Office of the Integrity Trust Company. This 
merger increases the Integrity organization 
to seven offices in favorable locations and 
total resources of close to $90,- 
000,000; deposits of over $65,000,000 and 
trust funds of $36,829,000, as indicated by 
respective statements prior to the merger. 
Capital, surplus and profits of the Integrity 
now total $18,000,000. 


represents 


The growth of the Integrity Trust Com- 
pany has been one of the outstanding de- 
velopments in the Philadelphia banking and 
trust company field. The latest merger is 
one of a series accomplished during the past 
year which also witnessed the completion of 
the spacious new building and quarters for 
the main office. A year ago resources were 
$32,000,000 as compared with approximately 
$90,000,000 on March Ist; there are now 
seven offices as compared with two a year 
ago. 

John Stokes Adams continues as chairman 
of the board; Augustus I. Wood as chair- 
man of the executive committee, and Walter 
K. Hardt, who has been president of the In- 
tegrity Trust Company since May, 1928, con- 
tinues as president of the enlarged institu- 
tion. Harrison N. Diesel, president of the 
Market Street Title & Trust Company, has 
become vice-chairman. Five directors of the 
Market Street Title & Trust Company have 
been added to the board of Integrity. All of 
the directors of the Market Street Title & 
Trust Company serve as an advisory board 
of directors of the Market Street Title & 
Trust Office. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY IS 
APPROVED 


Stockholders of both institutions have ap- 
proved plans for merger recommended by 
directors of the Pennsylvania Company fo: 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
and the Colonial Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. When the consolidation became ef- 
fective the Pennsylvania Company will oc- 
cupy an advanced position as the largest 
state chartered banking institution in Penn- 
sylvania in point of combined banking re- 
sources. On the basis of separate financial 
statements made in February, the resources 
of the merging trust companies aggregate 
$225.189,000 and deposits, $166,812,000, with 
capital and surplus of $45,130,000; per- 
sonal trusts, $702,000,000, and corporate 
trusts, $1,847,000,000. 

C. S. W. Packard will continue as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Company and Wil- 
liam Fulton Kurtz, president of the Coloniai 
Trust Company, will become a vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Company. The main 
office of the Colonial Trust Company at 20 
South Fifteenth street, will be conducted as 
a branch. 


William H. Conger, Jr., heretofore trust 
officer of the Integrity Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, was recently advanced to vice- 
president, while continuing in charge of the 
trust department. 

H. C. MeCaughan, vice-president 
Erie Trust Company of Erie, 
elected 


of the 
’a., has been 
president, succeeding F. F. Curtze, 
who becomes chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 

The board of directors of Bankers Trust 
Company of Philadelphia have elected Edwin 
Ristine treasurer, in addition to his present 
position as vice-president. 
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LEVI L. RUE RETIRES AS CHAIRMAN OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


and in order to re- 
Levi L. Rue, will retire 
as chairman of the board of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank on July 14th and the 
day on which he will be seventy years of age. 
In accepting the resignation and granting a 
leave of absence until it becomes effective in 
July. the board of directors of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank, expressed regret but 
at the same time pointed to a career of out- 
standing achievement and influence which 
entitles Mr. Rue to rest from active labors. 


At his own request 
cuperate in health, 


During more than a quarter of a century 
Mr. Rue has been one of the most prominent 
personalities in Philadelphia banking devel- 
opment. He was the stalwart type of banker 


who looms up in times of national or locai 


crises and upon whose calm and _ incisive 
judgment fellow bankers come to place ut- 
most reliance. He exhibited these qualities 


early in his banking career when during the 
panic year of 1898 he was assistant cashier 
of the Philadelphia National Bank and when 
the bank was without a cashier and the 
president was absent. Again in the panic 





Levi L. RvE 


Who will retire as Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Philadelphia National Bank after s«rving that irstitu- 
tion for fifty-two years 


year of 1907 when he was elected president 
of the bank he guided its course and during 
succeeding years in that office, built up the 
foundations for what has become the largest 
commercial bank in Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania. As a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board's Advisory Council and also as 
president of the Philadelphia Clearing House 
Association, Mr. Rue contributed notably 
to the development of constrictive banking 
His associates at the Philadelphia 
National Bank take comfort from the fae: 
that he will continue as a member of the 
hoard of directors. 


policies. 


Mr. Rue came to the Philadelphia National 
Bank fifty-two years messenger 
and soon after became the president’s stenog 
rapher. His salary was $300 per annum. Iu 
1893 he became assistant cashier and in the 
following year was appointed cashier. In 
1900 he was elected vice-president and in 
1907 became president. He continued in that 
office for nineteen years until April, 1926, 
when the Philadelphia National was merged 
with the Girard National Bank, and became 
chairman of the board of the consolidated 
Philadelphia-Girard National Bank, being 
succeeded as president by Joseph Wayne, Jr. 
In April, 1928, the Philadelphia-Girard Na- 
tional was merged with the Franklin-Fourth 
Street National Bank under the abbreviated 
and original title of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, Mr. Rue continued as chairman 
of the board and Mr. Wayne as president. 


ago as a 


Mr. Rue is president of the Philadelphia 
Clearing House Association, director of the 
Provident Trust Company, Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and other Philadelphia institutions. 


NEW HOLDING CORPORATION IN 
DETROIT 

A group of Detroit financial houses, headed 
by the Fidelity Trust Company and Baker 
Simonds & Company, have completed organi- 
zation of the Yosemite Holding Corporation 
to operate in the investment trust field, and 
to control eventually a nation-wide group 
of investment trusts. Luther D. Thomas, 
president of the Fidelity Trust, heads the 
corporation. Mr. Thomas recently was named 
a director of British Type Investors. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

Frank H. Kelly has been elected president 
of the First Savings & Trust Company of 
Derry, Pa. He succeeds Dorsey W. Yealy, 
who recently resigned. 

W. Clifford Ferry has been elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Brookville Title «& 
Trust Company, of Brookville, I’a., succeed- 
ing Frank B. Jones, resigned. 

R. Monroe Hoffman, president of the Read- 
ing Trust Company of Reading, Pa., has been 
elected chairman of Group 2 of the Venn- 
sylvania Bankers Association. 

E. Raymond Scott has resigned as _ vice- 
president and treasurer of the Bankers Trust 
Company of Vhiladelphia, to become presi- 
dent of the Chester County Company of Wesi 
Chester, Pa. 


Merger has been effected between the 
Southwark Title & Trust Company and the 
Commercial National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 
KF. Travis Coxe of the Fidelity-Vhiladel- 
phia Trust Company has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Safe Deposit 
Association and Basil L. Harlow of the Gir- WILLIAM P. GEST 
ee ae, eee ‘ ae a eee inn. Chairman of the Board of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
ard . rrust Company has been elected vice Company, who has been elected Chairman of the Clearing 
president. House Committee of the Philadelphia Clearing House 
. a ’ Association 
Paul H. Myrick has joined the Philadel- ws 
phia staff of Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, As 


co-executor the Fidelity-Union Trust 
Inec., as a specialist in bank advertising 


Company of Newark, N. J. recently filed an 

The Hatfield National Bank of Hatfield, accounting of the estate of Herbert P. Glea- 
Pa., has acquired trust powers and changed son, who was president and treasurer of the 
its name to the Hatfield National Bank & Johnston & Murphy Shoe Company, showing 
Trust Company. gross value of $2,746,000. 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus 
Undivided 
— De i Par Last Date of 

Capital Dec. 1929 Dee. 1929 Value Sale Sale 
Aldine Trust Co. . OY wnce:cees See $7: 500i 51 $5, 7. 050 10 13% 
Central Trust & Savings........ . 1,000,000 1,971,773 11, 117 461 10 28 
Koomnel D wernt €0..<.. «oso < oe ieee cc 3,999,450 8,050,998 ‘ 50 225 
Continental Equitable : . 1,000,000 2,984,060 16,74 5860 5 38 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co 6,700,000 26,274,021 81,129,445 100 678 
F rankford Trust Co 5 fel : 500,000 2,107,992 11,060,143 10 100 
Franklin Trust Co.. cis's 3 gs's 5 0)sie +s ORO 7,874.639 37,062,162 10 ‘ 
Germantown Trust. . sess seve sesis « SOARED 4,184,326 21,487,560 10 
Girard Trust Co... ..... 4,000,000 17,469,113 61,845,684 10 
Industrial Trust, Title & Savings. .. 700,000 3,541,788 12,439,925 10 
Integrity Trust..... iv een Meee ae 13,071,821 50,851,286 10 
Kensington Trust. . soeesees —eDO 1, 604,488 14,335,472 50 
Market St. Title & Trust...... ,300,000 2,577,881 13,093,683 50 
Ninth Bank and Trust ..... 1,075,000 3.260.969 26,588,162 10 
North Philadelphia Trust. ... . ... 500,000 304,945 902,824 50 
Northern Trust .....  §06,000 1,512,918 9,396,799 100 : 
Northwestern Trust Co.............. 200,000 2,699,760 10,270,643 10 9-30 
Penna Co. for Insurances.... 6,500,000 30,984,924 158,698,957 10 2-30 
Provident Trust. . 3,200,000 17,207,637 25,530,018 100 5 2-19-30 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust..... 7,500,000 16,868,646 45,160,826 10 9% -14-30 
Real Estate Trust. ~sbéees Leo 2,411,662 6,553,431 100 aor 3-20-29 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust... ... 1,000,000 1,000,000 351,746 100 27 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 
MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE BUSY 
WITH TAX MEASURES 

A number of bills have been introduced 
during the current session of the Massachu- 
setts legislature which are of particular in- 
terest to banks and trust companies as fidu- 
cinries. The most important act thus far 
that which liberalizes the defini- 
tion of reserve agent with which a portion 
of the reserve of a trust company may he 
deposited. This arises out of the conversion 
of state banks into national banks. The new 
statute authorizes a part of the reserve to 
consist of balances payable on demand due 
from any trust company authorized to act 
reserve agent, or from any member of 
the Federal Reserve System located in Mas 
sachusetts, or in a reserve city in the second, 
third, or fourth districts, or in a central 
reserve city. 

Amendments affecting death taxes include 
the following: A change in administrative 
practice to provide taxing the increased 
value which accrues to an estate after pay- 
ment of the tax, by reason of any reduction 
in the previously estimated charges against 
the estate. Clarification of the law govern- 
ing taxation of joint estates, assuring a tax 
on the interest of the decedent in the joint 
estate which accrues to the survivor. <A pro- 
vision requiring executors, administrators or 
trustees to give a bond to cover all inherit- 
ance and estate taxes which may become due, 
regardless of any provision in the will that 
the fiduciary may act without bond. Repeal 
of the provision authorizing refunds to be 
made if the Federal Estate Tax Law is made 
void. A provision for the immediate settle- 
ment and payment of any tax due on future 
interests in property. A change in the pro- 
cedural provisions for appraisal of property 
comprised in the inventory of an estate. A 
provision for refunding excess payments 
made on account of inheritance taxes prior 
to the final determination of the value of the 
property. 


passed is 


as a 


R. L. Day & Company and the Day Trust 
Company have taken possession of remodeled 
quarters in the building at 45 Milk street, 
Which was formerly the home of the In- 
ternational Trust Company. 

I’. Murray Forbes, Jr.. has become 
ciated with the Bancamerica-Blair Corpora- 
tion in their Boston office, 35 Congress street. 
Mr. Forbes was formerly with F. S. Moseley 
& Company. 


asso 
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SURVEY OF BUSINESS BY THE FIRST 
NATIONAL OF BOSTON 


The First National Bank of Boston, in its 
current “New England Letter” comments on 
general business conditions as follows: “Un- 
certainty over the tariff, farm relief and 
other political problems has recently blurred 
the picture somewhat. While these factors 
are disturbing at the moment and may re- 
turd the business recovery, they will not 
change the general course of business which 
is tending upward, fortified as it is by strong 
underlying factors. The drastic decline in 
industrial «activity during the past few 
months has brought production and demand 
into a better balance. Funds for loaning 
purposes are in ample supply with rates be- 
low a year ago. Unemployment, while seri- 
ous in spots, is apparently no worse than in 
1927-28 and the situation will gradually be 
improved with the increase in outdoor activi- 
ties. 

“Savings are accumulating. According to 
reports made by the New England mutual 
savings banks, every state, with one excep- 
tion, in New England during January showed 
a gain in deposits over December while the 
number of new accounts opened registered a 
gain of 14 per cent. Corporations are finan- 
cially strongly intrenched. The bond market 
has shown considerable strength in the past 
few months despite heavy offerings 


PUBLIC UTILITY AND LOAN INVEST- 
MENTS BY JOHN HANCOCK COMPANY 

A recent report of the committee on fi- 
nance for the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston, indicates that 
nearly $10,000,000 has been invested in new 
funds during the first two months of 1930. 
Of especial interest is the fact that of this 
amount $3,700,000 was invested in public 
utilities, $5,408,901 in farm and city mort- 
gage loans and $750,000 in railroad and mis- 
cellaneous securities; total $9,858,901. Of 
the mortgage loans accepted in the two 
months, $2,479,611 was on 381 farms to yield 
5.68 per cent and $2,929,290 on 168 city 
properties, to yield 5.89 per cent. The city 
loans include 10S single family dwelling 
houses and 59 apartment buildings, housing 
in all 784 families. 

During the past year the John Hancock 
Mutual Life crossed the $500,000,000 mark 
with total assets of $542,140,977. The com- 
pany has outstanding in 35 states $3,300,- 
000,000 on over 4,500,000 policyholders. In 
Massachusetts alone there are over 1,000,000 
policyholders with outstanding insurance of 
$674,953,418. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORTHERN TRUSTS 
COMPANY OF WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


To the Northern Trusts Company of Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, belongs the credit of hav- 
ing pioneered and giving true accent to sound 
principles of trust administration in the 
provinces of Western Canada. In 1904, when 
this company began operations in Winnipeg, 
the significance and values residing in cor- 
porate fiduciary management, were little un- 
derstood in the western provinces of our 
northern neighbor country. As well sum- 
marized by the president, R. T. Riley, in 
presenting the twenty-fifth annual report on 
February 12, 1930, The Northern Trusts 
Company passed through three distinct 
phases in the business life of the country, 
during its corporate existence. The first was 
a period of expansion and appreciation in 
values which culminated in much inflation. 
The second phase was the reaction conse- 
quent upon the wiping out of equities and 
the taking over of mortgage properties, 
which, with the war, brought about unprece- 
dented disturbances. The third period was 
one of reconstruction and reestablishment of 
values upon a revised scale. 

With a background of such experience The 
Northern Trusts Company occupies today a 
strong position of financial stability, with a 
highly trained personnel which is continu- 
ally developing strength and with a balance 
sheet the best that the organization has ever 
presented. The annual statement covering 
the completion of a quarter of a century of 
service shows net earnings for the past year 
of $120,191 with half-vearly dividends at the 
rate of 5 per cent aggregating $75,000. The 
sound earnings warranted the transfer of 


$200,000 from accumulated surplus to perma- 





nent reserve, thereby increasing the latter 
fund from $100,000 to $800,000 and with a 
balance in surplus account carried forward 
amounting to $101,980. 

The balance sheet shows total assets under 
administration of $17,896,680, including es- 
tates and trusts of $12,532,970; guaranteed 
funds of $2,444,024; trust and agency funds, 
$9S8.456 and company funds of $1,951,229, 
which include fully paid capital of $1,500,- 
000, general reserves and surplus of $401,980. 
The president is R. T. Riley, who founded 
the company; vice-president, D. K. Elliott, 
and managing director, C. S. Riley, who is 
also managing director of the Canadian In- 
demnity Company. Besides the home office 
in Winnipeg, the company maintains fully 
equipped branch offices in Regina, Saskat- 
chewan and in Calgary, Alberta. 


KIDDER PEABODY TRUST COMPANY 

William Endicott, John C. Rice and Vin- 
ecnt Farnsworth have been added to the 
board of directors of the Kidder, 
Trust Company of Boston. John A. Remick 
and Vincent Farnworth have been elected 
vice-presidents, and James C. Donahue was 
elected an assistant trust officer. 


Peabody 


The Webster & Atlas Corporation has been 
organized by the Webster & Atlas National 
Bank of Boston, to provide investment serv- 
ice to customers. 

Ernst S. Warner has been elected vice- 
president of the City Bank & Trust Company 
of Hartford, Conn., retaining the office also 
of cashier. 





Capital 


OS i ko i Or $1,500,000 
Beacon Trust Co 3,000,000 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co....... 1,000,000 
Charleston Trust Co................... 200,000 
Columbia Trust Co 100,000 


1,000,000 
2,500,000 
,900,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
500,000 


Day Trust Co 

Exchange Trust Co 
Fiduciary Trust Co 
Harris Forbes Trust Co 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co 
Kidder Peabody Trust Co 
Lee Higginson Trust Co 500,000 
New England Trust Co 1,200,000 
ROME A PONS, CNR MOD 5c ois. aie aw en cws ese 5,000,000 
State Street Trust Co 3,000,000 
United States Trust Co................ 2,500,000 





Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, 
Dec. 28, 1929 
$2,886,075.52 
3,247,887.45 
4,717,794.15 
69,192.13 
152,833.23 
408,855.90 
309,981.41 
1,508,726.91 
86,466.00 
118,880.57 
96,564,99 
251,637.74 


Assets, 
Trust Dept. 
Dec. 28, 1929 

$9,672,030.08 

438,283.90 
189,531,936.94 


Deposits, 
Dec. 28, 1929 
$24,781,706.73 
25,995,138.61 
19,288,619.23 
1,006,613.95 
890,644.19 
4,955,724.95 
1,884,776.55 
6,545,298.92 
200,000.00 
2,047 ,848.64 
1,692,511.88 
4,458,748.66 


930,704.57 
2,255,596.57 
1,457,389.42 

926,507.64 
1,340,987.01 

100,982.68 

13,206,098.79 


660,778.83 
4,084,225.79 
5,021,017.01 
4,386,532.80 
3,530,132.81 


10,435,313.20 
38,767,883.40 

7,312,149.71 
56,809,052.44 
13,485,234.13 


14,965,816.69 
116,997,717.34 
207,060,402.71 
44,543,482.20 
8,041,872.79 











Chicago 


Special Correspondence 
FUTURE OF INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


The effect of the last market break on in- 
vestment trusts and the future of this type 
of financing, was the subject of an interesting 
address recently by Harold E. Wood, vice- 
president of the. Fore-State Corporation, the 
investment affiliate of the Foreman-State 
National Bank of Chicago. He said in part: 


“The break of October and November has 
not seriously impaired the intrinsic sound- 
ness of the better investment trusts, but the 


swing of the pendulum from great popularity 
necessarily carried the buyer to the 
other extreme. The depreciation in portfolios 
ranges from 4.1 per cent to 20 per cent: the 
market price of most is 15 per cent to 40 
per cent below the actual liquidating value. 
Certainly the better trusts are cheap at these 
prices. The break has righted some 
The trusts realize that to resell 
themselves to the public, there must be the 
fullest publicity as to earnings and assets. 
The day of the blind pool is over. 

Many silly things have been said in favor 
of investment trusts, but when one considers 


has 


also 


abuses. 


them at present values, with their infinite 
possibilities for growth in the future, how 
can one doubt their essential soundness? 


Consider 
own: 


for a moment a few of Chicago’s 
Continental Chicago, Central Illinois, 
National Republic, Chicago Corporation, 
Manhattan-Dearborn, Commonwealth Subsid- 
iary, Corporation Securities, or Insull Utili- 
ties. Is it not sound to believe, that with 
their knowledge of and power in the Chicago 
inarket, that if our city and the middle west 
develop as we believe they will, these trusts 
will benefit in some relative proportion ?”’ 


STRONG INTERESTS ASSOCIATED WITH 
MADISON-KEDZIE TRUST & SAVINGS 


A syndicate composed of interests associ- 
ated with the Central Trust Company of Illi- 
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Copyright, S. W. Strauss. & Co, 


nois, the Central Manufacturing District 
Bank, the Terminal National Bank and other 
prominent business men, have purchased the 
business of the Madison & Kedzie State Bank, 
a strong west side institution, which has been 
reorganized as the Madison-Kedzie Trust & 
Savings Bank. Total resources of the bank 
at the close of last year were over $16,000,000, 
Capital is $1,000,000, surplus $500,000 
contingent fund $500,000. 


and 


William N. Jarnagin, president of the Cen- 
tral Manufacturing District Bank, 
chairman of the board, and James E. 
vice-president of the Chicago, Rock 
Pacific Railway Company, becomes  vice- 
chairman. Among the new directors, who 
have a wide acquaintance in the banking fra- 
ternity of the middle west. are James A. 
Catheart, vice-president of the Central-Illi- 
nois Company, and George R. Boyles, who is 
vice-president of the Lakeview Trust & Say- 
ings Bank. Mr. Boyles becomes president 
of the Madison-Kedzie institution. 


becomes 
Gorman, 
Island & 


Heading the advisory committee of 
bank as chairman is Eugene V. 


the 
R. Thayer, 
who is chairman of the executive committee 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois. 
Other bankers on the new advisory commit- 
tee are Joseph EK. Otis, chairman of the board 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
Alan C. Dixon, vice-president of the Terminal 
National Bank, and H. E. Poronto, David E. 
Shanahan and Frank L, Webb, all members 
of the board of directors of the Central Man- 
ufacturing District Bank. It is of additional 
interest to know that behind Mr. Thayer and 
Mr. Otis loom the $250,000,000 resources of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois. 


John J. Mitchell, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago, and son of the late 
chairman of the board, John J. Mitchell, has 
resigned in order to devote more attention 
to his interest in aviation companies. 
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Concentrating 
on Trust Problems 


Combined Resources 


Over $200,000,000 


CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY 


Affiliated with 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO <:-. 


Vy 





CENTRAL ILLINOIS COMPANY 
PROMOTIONS 

Charles H. Treland, vice-president of the 
Central Illinois Company of Chicago, has 
been appointed manager of the out-of-town 
and branch office division, He was 
formerly manager of the municipal depart- 
ment. N. 8S. Sharp, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the municipal department, becomes 
manager, with Kenneth S. Ogden, assistant. 


sales 


Title & Trust Company 
receiver of the 


The 
been 


Chicago has 
appointed Gerard In- 
vestment Trust, which recently went into vol- 
untary bankruptcy. 

The Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago conducts over a quarter 
of a million transactions a day with banks 
and trust companies outside of Chicago, em- 
bracing checks drawn on out-of-town banks. 

Merger is pending between the Chicago 
Avenue Trust & Savings Bank and the Co- 
lumbia State Savings Bank of Chicago. 

The Continental-Illinois Company = an- 
nounces the opening of an office in the Rush 
Building, San Francisco, by its affiliate, the 
Continental-Illinois Company of California. 
It will be under the management of Benjamin 
R. Brindley, second vice-president. 


MR. CLARKE STEPS INTO THE BREACH 

That the modern day banker not only is 
conservatively equipped to weigh the favor 
able or unfavorable elements of a loan, but 
also is trained to quick and effective action 
when occasion demands, is strikingly demon 
strated in the success of the recent “faith in 
Chicago drive” to save the city from an em- 
barrassing financial situation. 

Due to protracted delays in readjusting 
satisfactorily Chicago's tax assessment prob 
lems, the city found itself temporarily with 
out funds to cover pay roll 
other current emergencies. 


ant 
Into this crucial 
breach, at the urgent request of the Citizens 
Committee headed by Silas Strawn, stepped 
Philip R. Clarke, president of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, the banking unit 
of the Central Group. 


necessities 


In order to meet the 
formidable amount of $74,000,000 was re 
quired forthwith. To raise the money it wos 
decided to appeal to the public direct, ask- 
ing them in a spirit of civic loyalty, to pur 
chase tax anticipation warrants which would 
later be payment of taxes to 
be collected after the long two-years’ delay 
difficulties. Mr. Clarke 
Was temporarily released from his bank du 
ties and, with free rein, immediately organ 
ized an efficient force to put over the “drive.” 
He equipped one of the bank’s 
rooms as headquarters and went to work. 
Day and night. and late he was on 
the job, directing the campaign and inspiring 
his workers to reach their respective quotas. 


existing crisis, the 


redeemed on 


due to reassessment 


committee 


early 


Notwithstanding the onus of city politics, 
of quiet business conditions and innumerable 
other Mr. Clarke and his 
ants raised the entire amount of $74,000,000 
with several hundred thousand to 
exactly eleven days. The feat 
plished in the face of much opposition and 
with the discouraging suggestion that it could 
not be done at all. 


obstacles, assist 
spare in 


Was accol- 


The fund was the resulf 
of subscriptions from 939 concerns and indi 
viduals. 

In a talk on the “drive” before the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, Mr. Clarke 
phasized the fact that Chicago is entirel) 
solvent, but facing an unusual technical situ- 
ation calling for temporary assistant. Tle 
deplored the unwarranted and untrue criti- 
cisms that directed toward the 
Key-metropolis of the Middle West, 
called upon the citizens of Chicago to defend 
name and help to place it 
solidly where it belongs, in the forerank, as 
the country’s second city. 


eli- 


have been 


and 


its good again 
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Established 51 Years 


THE TRUSTEES EXECUTORS & AGENCY CO. L1p. 


(The Pioneer Trustee Company of Australia) 








MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


The Company is specially incorporated and empowered 
by Acts of Parliament of the States of Victoria and New 
South Wales to act as Executor, Trustee, Administrator, 
and in other fiduciary capacities. 


Trust Funds administered exceed £50,000,000 


CHAS. R. SMIBERT 


General Manager 






Trust Funds under administration 30th June, 1929, £22.348,536 


V. G. WATSON 
Manager 































The Commercial National Bank, the Mer- dated under the title of Chicago City Bank 
chants & Illinois National Bank and the & Trust Company, with combined resources 
Dime Savings Bank & Trust Company of over $18,000,000. 





Peoria, Ill., have been consolidated. The Canton Trust Company of Canton, 
The United States Bank, the Chicago City Mass., has been acquired through purchase 


Bank & Trust Company and the Guarantee «& 
Savings Bank of Chicago, have been consoli- 


of controlling stock by the Old Colony Trust 


Associates. 


Surplus and 


Undivided 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital Profits, Deposits, | Book 

Dec. 31, 1929 Dec. 31, 1929 Value Bid Asked 
Boulevard Bridge Bank............ $500,000 $578,000.00 $12,643,648.89 215 445 460 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois .12,000,000 11,513,858.72 149,027 ,067.87 236 = 411 415 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. .75,000,000 70.879,583.04 878,792,918.30 224 704 708 
EPPO UBN: PERI 5, oo oh cereckio ahd Sena ... 309,000 859,095.31 7,009,115.72 345 565 585 
First Union Trust & First National... .32,500,000 $0,544,437.78 482 582,602.24 313 755 759 
Foreman St. Nat.-Foreman St. Tr. & 8.13,500,000 16,533,000.00 197,260,501.86 337 780 790 
Qe URS tT | err i er ae 300,000 766,561.01 3,289,495.77 190 190 200 
PENN Do) ree 6,000.000 7,012,052.53 89,963,541.02 217 849 853 
MGFCANIMG PE LUSE. <<. 5.6064 ses sere. ae 600,000 564,054.00 11,927,613.09 194 420 430 
National Bank of the Republic....... . 10,500,000 4,179,204.17 149,833,752.93 **37 153 155 
IWOPEROEN: VPUEE. << ogc ccc we vias deeds SOOO 7,003,735.93 56,466,847.52 450 880 890 
PAOD S UTNE: coc oie cca Som eee ss LOO 1,501,522.14 27 926,386.41 148 490 495 
PAGINA) ENMU aril ci ork ya sve eke reese 2 1,000,000 556,801.00 12,242,344.00 168 275 300 
Union Bank of Chiecago.............. 1,000,000 1,393,519.17 9,162,732.06 239 323 326 
West Side Crust... ....200.00.0-0.. 1,000,000 655,847.00 13,322,454.00 165 340 360 
fre a | a a 600,000 467,988.80 8,513,931.95 We 325 335 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


tStock owned by First National Bank. 
**20 par value. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 










































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


THE FAMOUS “MULLANPHY FUND” 
AGAIN IN COURT 

fhe Mullanphy Fund, frequently cited as 
a classic example of obsolete trust funds 
which are tied up by the “dead hand,” has 
bobbed up again in the Circuit Court of St. 
Louis. Under a will left by William Mullan- 
phy, onetime mayor of St. Louis, who died 
in 1851, there was created a trust composed 
of one-third of his estate, to constitute a 
fund to furnish relief to all poor emigrants 
and travelers coming to St. Louis, on their 
way to settle in the West. The City of St. 
Louis was named as trustee of the fund which 
by reason of accumulations 
total of more than $1,500,000. 

The trust has been the subject of litigation 
for years and heirs have attempted to break 
the trust provision on the ground that the 
purpose for which the fund was originally 
created no longer exists and that the money 
should be distributed. As far back as 1899 
the Missouri Supreme Court held that the 
fund could not be diverted and that the pur- 
pose of the fund still existed. A legal dead- 
lock has existed all these years and the heirs 
have once more appeared in court to ask for 
an accounting and invoking the doctrine of 
cy pres, that the will must be construed as 
“nearly as possible’ with the original intent. 
The heirs maintain that an accounting will 
show that no disbursements have been made 
which comply with the original intent for the 
reason that there are no more pioneers or 
emigrants of the covered wagon days seeking 
fortunes in the West. 

The course of this litigation will be fol- 
lowed with special interest by trust people 
and those associated with Comumnity Trusts 
which have been established to provide a 
safeguard against obsolete trusts and the 
wasteful grip of the “dead hand.” 


has reached a 


RESUMES ORIGINAL TITLE OF 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST 
COMPANY 


As a matter of desirable brevity and gen- 
eral convenience the management of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Merchants State Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, has decided to restore 
the shorter title of Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company. The lengthened title was the re- 
sult of mergers with the former Merchants 
Laclede National Bank and the State Na- 
tional Bank, both of which had traditions 
and associations running back many years. 


FOREMAN-STATE 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


ACTS AS 


TRUSTEE 
TRANSFER AGENT 
REGISTRAR 
DEPOSITORY 
FISCAL AGENT 


and in all other corporate fiduciary 
capacities. 


33 North LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 





| 
| 
| 





The State National Bank hegan operations 
back in 1855, the days of frontier develop- 


ment and the covered wagon. The Mer- 
chants-Laclede National Bank was the result 
of the consolidation in 1895 of the Merchants 
National Bank and the Laclede National 
Bank, both of which had their origin prior 
to the Civil War. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
as the organization will henceforth be known, 
recalls interesting chapters in trust 
company development and history.  <Associ- 
ated with this name will always be held in 
revered memory the great contribution mad 
by the late Breckinridge Jones, 
president of the company for many years, 
and was generally acknowledged as_ the 
“Father of the Trust Company Section” of 
the American Bankers Association. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company traces its 
history back to 1890. The latest financial 
statement, as of December 31, 1929, shows 
total resources of $91,162,000; deposits $79,- 
414,000; capital $6,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits $3,764,299. 


some 


who was 


The City Bank of Kansas City, Mo., has 
changed its title to City Bank & Trust Com 
pany. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE EMPLOYEES 
RETIRED UNDER PENSION PLAN 


Thirteen employees of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Company of St. 
Louis were retired on March 1 under the 


provisions of an old-age pension and insur- 
ance plan inaugurated by the bank on Janu- 
ary Ist of this year. The insurance program, 
which is the first of its type adopted by any 
financial institution west of the Mississippi 
River, provides for retirement annuities, life 
insurance to the amount of approximately 
twice the individual’s yearly salary, weekly 
income in case of sickness or non-occupational 
accidents, total and permanent disability pay- 
ments and free nursing service. The retire- 
ment pension is based on the employee’s sal- 
ary and number of years he has served. 
The age of retirement is fixed at sixty-five 
and most of those on the list of thirteen are 
near the seventy mark. The oldest is seventy- 
five and the youngest is about six months past 
sixty-five. Nearly all are veterans in bank- 
ing service, their combined 


vears of service 


with either “Mercantile” or “Commerce” to- 
taling 330, or an average of more than 
twenty-five years. The Mercantile Trust 
Company and the National Bank of Com- 


merece merged on May 20, 1929. 


The oldest employee in point of service was 
Irvine A. McGirk, seventy-one years of age, 
paying teller, and who on Washington’s 
Birthday rounded out fifty-three years in 
the banking business. F. W. Leet, a note 
teller, 68 years of age, was next in length of 
service, having completed forty-nine years on 


January 19th of this year. He began as a 
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messenger boy at the Bank of Commerce be- 
fore it was nationalized. 

The first death benefit under the new in- 
surance plan was paid out on February 1st 
to Mrs. Julia Broermann, whose son Eugene 
died a few hours after the plan became op- 
erative. She received a check equal to two 
years of her son’s salary. 





JOHN G. LONSDALE AT WHITE HOUSE 


Among the gathering of distinguished peo- 


ple attending the recent dinner given by 
President and Mrs. Hoover at the White 


House in Washington, in honor of Speaker of 
the House and Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, was 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the American 
Bankers Association and president of the 
Mereantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company 
of St. Louis. Mr. Lonsdale also conferred 
with government officials as to business con- 
ditions and as representing banking interests 
on the National Business Survey Conference, 
which was the outcome of the Hoover con- 
ferences at Washington, following the stock 
market break. 


Merger negotiations are being coneluded to 
unite the National City Bank and the Frank- 
lin-American Trust Company of St. Louis, 
having combined resources of $46,000,000. The 
title of Franklin-American Trust 
will be retained, 

The Union Bank and the Mercer County 
Trust Company of Princeton, Mo., have been 
taken over by the newly organized Princeton 
State Bank. 


Company 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Franklin-American Trust Co 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co 
Mississippi Valley Merchants State Trust Co 
Lafayette-South Side Bank & Trust Co 


Surplus and 


Capital Undivided Profits, Deposits, 
Dee. 31, 1929 Dee. 31, 1929 
. . 82,000,000 $1,383,261.67 $26,606,808.29 
. . 10,000,000 7,949,613.72 125,103,645.50 
.. 6,000,000 3,764,299.85 79,414,776.24 
.. 2,150,000 1,762,942.32 24,810,654.52 





CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
\merican Security & Trust Co..........$3,400,000 
Continental Trust Co..........sese0e 1,000,000 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co........... 1,000,000 
A de oe ae 2 re a re 2,000,000 
National Savings & Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 
MAMAS AMEN ce oie: ura Aian'erelore saeie's 2,000,000 
Washington Loan & Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 


Deposits Par Bid Asked 

Dec. 31,1929 Dec. 31, 1929 
$3,998,695.45 $28,060,885.23 100 425 449 
260,430.61 2,719,352.91 100 127 140 
286,705.67 7,640,441.83 100 125 140 
1,532,958.36 5,048,568.60 100 - _ 
3,025,883.70  11,038,914.54 100 550 575 
1,260,675.29 7,845,233.83 100 240 290 
2,524,954.94  17,265,857.48 100 485 500 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co. 





TRUST 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


PROGRESS OF HUNDRED MILLION TRUST 
CLUB AT CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


The Cleveland Trust Company has for some 
time been conducting a trust 
sales promotion. It is called the One Hun- 
dred Million Club and each member is en- 
rolled on the principle of becoming a charter 
member and receiving a_ certificate upon 
bringing in the first one million dollars worth 
of trust business. The club is a development 
of the trust sales group which was organized 


some years ago. 


new idea in 


The members of the group 
consists of officers, managers of nearly sixty 
branch offices, department heads and any 
others of the contact force who are qualified 
to initiate trust sales. 

The members of the One Hundred Million 
Club receive every possible assistance in the 
way of stimulating talks on trust service 
and salesmanship, the use of high grade liter- 
ature for trust prospects and also exchange 
experiences among themselves. Club is 
little more than a year old, but the results 
are apparent in a doubling of the yearly 
average growth of the trust department. 
While the Cleveland Trust Company places 
due value upon the actual increase in trust 
business brought in by members of the One 
Hundred Million Trust Club, a more impor- 
tant consideration is the fostering of a com- 
pact trust sales organization working in uni- 
son and reducing the problems of trust sales- 
manship to almost exact science. 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OPENS 
FIFTEENTH BRANCH 

The Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland 
is carrying out a vigorous policy of not only 
extending its branch banking facilities but 
also providing attractive homes for branches. 
The fifteenth branch _ office recently 
opened in a new banking home at Miles ave- 
nue and East 151st street, at which all of 
the services at the main office will be avail- 
able. The manager is Guy W. Shanks, who 
has been with the Guardian since 1917 and 
past-president of the Cleveland Chapter, 
A. I. B. During the past year the Guardian 
opened the Shaker Square Office and opened 
new buildings for several branches. At the 
main office there has also been additional 
space to accommodate constant increase of 
business, with resources now exceeding $1738,- 
000,000. 

E. W. Smith, vice-president of 


was 


the Penn- 


COMPANIES 


sylvania Railroad, has been elected a director 
of the Guardian Trust Company to occupy 
the vacancy on the board caused by the death 
of E. S. Griffiths. Mr. Smith is a director, 
president or vice-president of more than 
twenty companies in the Cleveland-Pittsburgh 
district. 


ACTIVITIES AT UNION TRUST COMPANY 

An unusual construction job is being con- 
ducted on the lofty roof of the Union Trust 
Company Building in Cleveland. An addi- 
tion is being built which will house the Cleve- 
land Stock Exchange. While the work is 
going on there is an absence of the usual 
riveting noise and clatter which attend mod- 
ern office building construction. The riveting 
is being performed noiselessly by means of a 
new electric process which has every promise 
of becoming universal as a welcome substi- 
tute for the present deafening method. 

To make more room for the 
of the Cleveland Stock Exchange the 
million candlepower searehlight which has 
flashed out for many miles around from the 
roof of the Union Trust Building, has been 
removed and presented by the Union Trust 
Company to the Cleveland Airport, where it 
will be used as an emergency beacon in bad 
weather. 

Herbert F. 


home 
300- 


hew 


Leisy has been appointed as 


sistant manager of the statistical department 
of the Union Trust Company. 
uate of the Harvard 


He is a grad 
School of Business and 
after a short time spent in the offices of 
Pickands, Mather & Company, became asso 
ciated with the Union Trust in the statistical 
department. 


Latest compilation of returns of QOhio’s 
state banks and trust companies shows aggre- 
gate resources of $2.408.498,000, a net increase 
of over $8,000,000 for the year. Deposits 
total $1.958.069,000, including savings depos- 
its of $942,936,000. 

The management of the Niles Trust Com- 
pany of Youngstown, Ohio, mourns the death 
of its chairman, Colwell Porter Wilson, who 
had been president of the Company for twen- 
tv years. 

An interesting booklet which sets forth 
the outstanding requirements in bank and 
trust company advertising plans for 1930, has 
heen issued by Francis R. Morison of Cleve- 
land, the dean of bank advertising counsel- 
lors. 

Roland I. Philhower, credit manager of the 
Ohio State Bank & Trust Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has been elected assistant vice-president. 
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R. B. CRANE 

The death of R. B, Crane, who was ehair- 
man of the board and former president of 
the Commerce Guardian Trust & Savings 
Bank of Toledo, Ohio, is mourned by many 
members of the banking fraternity, not only 
in Ohio, but throughout the country. He 
attained a position as one of the ablest bank- 
ers in Ohio, but what sealed many friendships 
and made him beloved by those who came 
in contact with him, were the gentle qualities 
of heart and mind. 

In glancing over the career of Mr. Crane it 
ix quite possible to conclude that the unusual 
graces of his character were those that came 
from a life of trial hardships in his 
early life. As a lad he was obliged to labor 
in the little town of his birth, Sedan, Indiana. 
Ilis first money was made by weaving baskets 


and 


and then he entered the produce commission 
But while employed in the day- 


evening devoted = to 


business. 


time his hours were 


study and an insatiable ambition to qualify 
himself for more For 
vears he and manager 
of the Tri-State Fair Association. It was in 
that position that he attracted the attention 
of the then heads of he old Holcomb National 
Bank and in 1892, the 


responsible tasks. 


many Was secretary 


February, he joined 
institution as bookkeeper. 
Mr. 


Was lrapid. 


Crane’s rise in the banking business 


Ile passed through the various 
executive positions, teller, assistant cashier 
and cashier, and when the Holcomb Bank, 
the name of which had been changed to the 
National Bank of Toledo, merged with 
the National Bank of Commerce 23 years ago, 


was 


Mr. Crane was elected second vice-president. 


When the National Bank of Commerce and 
the Guardian were merged in 1921 under the 
title of Commerce Guardian Trust and Sav- 


ings Bank, Mr. Crane became president of 
the institution, which office he held until three 
years when he 


ago, 


board. 


was made chairman of 


the 








Reno P. Ransom, formerly vice-president 
and secretary of the United Banking & Trust 
Company, has been elected vice-president of 
the Engineers National Bank of Cleve- 
land, Chio, which will be absorbed in a short 


time by the newly formed Standard Trust 
Bank. 
(. E. Sullivan. chairman of the Central 


United National Bank, has Leen elected chair- 
man of the Cleveland Clearing House Com- 
mittee. Other members are J. R. Nutt, Har- 
ris Creech, J. Arthur House, John Sherwin, 
Jr., and Shulters, 
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ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF FIFTH 
THIRD UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI 
At a recent meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the Fifth Third Union Trust Company 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, Edward A. Vosmer was 
Mr. has had 
33 years’ association in the banking business, 


elected vice-president. Vosmer 
having started as a messenger with the City 
Hall Bank in 1897. In November, 1899, he 
came to the Fifth National Bank as mes- 
senger and clearing house clerk. At the time 


of the merger of the Fifth and the Third 
National Bank he became chief clerk of the 
Fifth Third National Bank and was elected 


an assistant cashier and assistant to 


president, February 20, 1917. 


the 
During the past 13 years Mr. Vosmer’s 
responsibilities have brought him into close 
association with the executive officers of the 
bank. His duties have thoroughly qualified 
him for the new title of vice-president. Mr. 
Vosmer is a member of the Cincinnati Cham- 
Commerce and the Club of 
Cincinnati. 

BK. W. Edwards, 


ber of sankers’ 
president of the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company was recently 
elected a member of the board of directors 
of the Cincinnati Street Railway Company. 









































































































Epwarp A. VOSMER 


Who has been elected a Vice-president of the Fifth Third 
Union Trust Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ADDITIONAL OFFICERS AT CENTRAL 
UNITED NATIONAL BANK 


Announcement has been made by C. E. 
Sullivan, chairman, Central United National 
3ank of Cleveland, of the election of H. R. 
Harris, formerly with the Mitchell-Herrick 
Company, investment bankers, to the posi- 
tion of trust officer in the corporate trust de- 
partment, and the appointment of J. F. 
Wieser, Cleveland lawyer, to the bank’s legal 
department. 


H. R. Harris 
Trust Officer, Central United National Bank, Cleveland, O. 


When Mr. Harris was graduated from col- 
lege he entered the United States naval re- 
serve forces and afterwards took up sales- 
work in the organization from which he re- 
signed to accept his new position. Mr. Wie- 
with the exception of the war period 
when he served in the army air forces, has 
been a practicing lawyer here. The election 
of Mr. Harris gives the Central United Na- 
tional Bank, Ohio’s largest national bank, 
its second officer with that title. The other 
trust officer, J. B. Holmden, long identified 
with the institution, continuing in his ad- 
ministrative work in the estates trust de- 
partment. 


ser, 


There are 367 banks and trust companies 
in Ohio which apply a service charge to un- 
profitable and small checking accounts, as 
compared with 185 institutions using the 
service charge a year ago. 
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PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


341-343 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH 
ESTABSL IS HED 1886 


_ in all trust capac- 
ities. Trust accounts 
managed agéregatemore 
than $209,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 
undivided profits 
more than $10,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 





CLINTON F. BERRY 


Vice-president, Union Trust Co. of Detroit, who has been 
appointed Program Chairman for the Metropolitan Bank- 
ing Section of the Financial Advertisers convention, 








TRUST 


Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATION AT 
NATIONAL TRUST CONFERENCE 


The California delegation of trust men at 
the National Mid-Winter Trust Conference in 
New York played an important role in the 
proceedings and discussions. The fact that 
one entire was reserved for the ad- 
dresses of the California speakers on the pro- 
gram, is regarded as a 





session 


recognition of some 
unusual achievements and new experiments 
Which have been successfully conducted in 
this state. These relate to internal adminis- 
tration of trust business, expansion of serv- 
ices to branches, advances in cooperative ef- 
fort among trust men and experience in 
bringing about a greater degree of uniformity 
than perhaps obtains in any other jurisdiction 
relative to fees for trust the 


service and 


use of standard clauses in the writing of 
trust agreements. 
It is but fair to state that California ex- 


perience and zealous research has broken new 
paths for development of trust business which 
possess value to trust people throughout the 
nation. The spirit of exchanging experiences 
and of systematic striving for approved codes 
of operation, has nowhere been so pronounced 
as among trust officers in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and other leading cities of this 
state. The result has been a degree of ex- 
pansion in trust business and in the applica- 
tion of fiduciary service to the requirements 
of individuals and corporations, which com- 
pares favorably with progress made in any 
other section of the country, 


Some instances may be noted. The ad- 
dress by W. J. Kieferdorf of the Bank of 
Italy, at the New York conference, was il- 


luminating to all delegates in demonstrating 
the successful application of trust service in 
branches covering a wide field and presenting 
a subject which is bound to become of in- 
creasing interest because of the spread of 
branch banking. The address by Senator 
Roseberry of the Security First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, revealed the satisfac- 
tory results from the application of advanced 
principles in determination of proper com- 
pensation for trust service and incidentally 
propounding a new science in calculation of 
trust fees. Another pathbreaking presenta- 
tion was the paper by Frederick R. Behrends 
of the California Trust Company of Los An- 
geles, setting up a new and comprehensive 
plan for educating and enlisting the entire 
personnel of a trust company. 
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MERIT PROMOTIONS AT SECURITY-FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


The growth of the Security-First National 
Bank of Angeles, which occupies the 
eleventh place among the largest banks in 
the United States with deposits of $541,000,- 
000, is further evidenced by the constant ne- 
cessity of increasing the membership of the 
official family. It is worth noting that in 
connection with recent promotions announced 
by President Sartori, that they are in line 
with the policy of the bank to confine ad- 
vancements to members of the staff and line 
who have proven capacity for larger responsi- 
bilities. The promotions recently announced 
are: 


Los 


Edmund W. Pugh and James R. Douglas, 
assistant vice-presidents, head office, were 
made vicespresidents; D. Z. Albright, assis- 
tant secretary, Guaranty Office, was made an 
assistant vice-president; D. F. Cox, chief 
clerk of the same office, was elected assistant 
eashier; W. B. Whitney, chief clerk of the 
First National Office, was elected an assis- 
tant cashier; Harry H. Chase and R. T. 
Adams, mortgage loan department, Security 
Office, were elected assistant secretaries. 


Cc. C. Jameson, assistant cashier, Long 
Beach Branch, was promoted to assistant 
vice-president; W. P. Williams, assistant 


manager, Tulare Branch, was promoted to 


manager, succeeding L. L. Abercrombie, de- 
ceased; Roland Potter and Joseph R. Me- 
Quilkin were each ‘advanced to assistant 
managers of the Broadway and Florence 
and Wilshine and La Brea branches, re- 
spectively. V. C. Kincaid was promoted from 
assistant manager to manager of the Red- 


lands Branch. 


LOS ANGELES BREVITIES 

The Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles has qualified to rank 
among the first forty banks in volume of 
bankers’ acceptances extended to finance for- 
eign trade. 

The Guaranty Trust Company is being or- 
ganized in Angeles with capital of 
$1,000,000. 


Los 


R. R. Thompson, an assistant trust officer 
of the Title Insurance & Trust Company of 
Los Angeles, recently completed twenty-five 
years of service with that institution. 

Naason S. Young will be in charge of the 
new office of the Chase Securities Corpora- 
tion, affiliate of the Chase National Bank of 
New York City, which is to be opened in 
San Diego, Cal. 
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EXPANSION PROGRAM OF CALIFORNIA 
BANK GROUP 


Early last year the California Bank Group 
of Los Angeles embarked upon a_ five-year 
program of internal and external expansion. 
The group, which embraces the California 
Bank, the California Trust Company, a se- 
eurities subsidiary and other affiliations, now 
commands invested capital of $13,000,000, 
and with resources of more than $130,000,000. 
As part of the expansion program, the Cali- 
fornia Trust Company’s capital was recently 
increased to $1,000,000, with surplus of $500,- 
000 and undivided profits of $250,000. Re- 
cent financing of the California Bank in- 
cluded a new issue of 20,000 shares of stock. 
increasing capital account $2,000,000, Active 
work is now under way for the construction 
of a new building adjoining the present home 
office which will represent an outlay of 
$1,000,000. The program involves con- 
struction of buildings extension of 
branch banking facilities, 


also 


and 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OPENS 39TH 
BRANCH 

The National City Bank of New York has 
opened its new three-story branch building 
At northwest corner of Seventh avenue and 
Thirty-fourth street. one block north of the 
Pennsylvania Station. The new unit, con- 
forming to the general architectural scheme 
set for all new branch buildings, will offer 
complete banking, investment, trust and safe 
deposit facilities. The branch is the thirty- 
ninth to be opened in Greater New York and 
its establishment is part of the intensive 
program announced some months ago. to 
make full National City facilities convenient- 
ly available within the greater city. 
among New York banks and 
companies as to the advisability of 
making a service charge for executing orders 
from customers for purchase or sale of secu- 
rities, has been revived by the recent an- 
nouncement made by the Grace National 


Discussion 
trust 


Bank advising customers of a nominal charge. 


The Capital Trust 
ganized at 
$500,000, 

The Merchants & Union Trust Company 
has been chartered at Benton Harbor, Mich., 
with capital of $200,000. 


Company is being or- 


Lansing, Mich., with capital of 


The Union Trust Company has been organ- 
ized at North Tonawanda, N. Y., with capi 
tal of $250,000. 
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BANK OF ITALY ACTIVITIES AND 
PROMOTIONS 


The latest count gives the Bank of Italy 
National Trust & Savings Association of San 
Francisco a total of 292 branches in Cali- 
fornia. The most important of recent addi- 
tions was the acquision of the Oakland Bank 
which represented very substantial additions 
to the Bank of Italy organization, both as to 
resources and branch banking facilities, At 
the close of last year the aggregate resources 
of the bank were $1,055,113,000 and deposits 
of $893,000,000. Indications are that the cur- 
rent year will witness further important ad- 
ditions to the organization which is fourth 
largest among American banks insofar as de- 
posit liabilities are concerned. 

In accordance with the five-year 
rotation plan observed by A. P. 
the founder and 


official 
Giannini, 
of James A. 
Bacigalup to the presidency, the latest as- 
cendant to the official chair is A. J. Mount. 
A number of other official changes were re- 
cently announced, including .the following: 
Walter Ladd Vincent, who was made cashier ; 
R. B. Burmister, vice-president, who 
named to head the comptrollers’ and operat- 
ing departments throughout the system, and 
W. H. MeGinnis. Jr... Charles VP. Partridge 
and W. M,. Fitzmaurice, who were elevated 
from assistant vice-presidencies to vice-presi- 
dencies, Five junior officers were accorded 
titles of assistant vice-president, namely: 
Alfred Fenton, Attilio Chiappari, E. A. Bon- 
zani, Reynolds Barbieri and Louis Allen. 


the succession 


was 


In addition to these appointments William 
J. Kieferdorf, vice-president and trust officer, 
and Fred A. Ferroggiaro, vice-president in 
charge of the head office branch, were named 
members of the board of directors of the 
bank. 


OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS AT MANU.- 
FACTURERS & TRADERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


Announcement is made by the management 
of the Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Company of Buffalo, of the election of 
Thomas Cantwell as vice-president and of 
John N. Garver, Jr., as manager of the busi- 
ness extension department. Mr. Cantwell 
entered the bank in 1905 and has served in 
all departments. He was trust officer prior 
to his election. Mr. Garver has been as- 
sistant secretary and has directed the busi- 
ness extension department for the trust com- 
pany since becoming associated with the 
bank in 1926. 











A NEW CAPITALISM HAS ARRIVED 


(Continued from page 354) 
does not result from human badness, but 
from human blindness—from a failure to un- 
derstand that a nation can no longer hope 
to achieve prosperity at the expense of some 
other nation. I believe with all my heart 
in peace treaties. I am hoping, as I know 
we all are hoping, for success in the move- 
ment for disarmament. I did what I could 
for years to advance the idea of the League 
of Nations and the World Court. But I can- 
not be blind to the fact that all these move 
ments must fail unless it becomes understood 
by the business minds of the world that the 
way to prosperity for any business or for 
national group is the way which will 
bring prosperity to all other legitimate busi- 
nesses and to all other national groups. 


any 


New Capitalism Will Abolish War 

When the New Capitalism is thoroughly 
understood, war for the first time in human 
history will really improbable. It 
will become improbable because maximum 
service to everybody, at home and abroad. 
will have become recognized as the surest 
road to the greatest und to the 
greatest profits. In the meantime, it is ¢om- 
forting to reflect that these mass production 
methods do not depend upon propaganda for 
their adoption. For they already dominate 
the market. Human selfishness and the ever 
present human desire for greater total profits 
will lead to their adoption. The very strug- 
gle for the consumer's dollar will lead to 
their adoption. 


become 


SUCCESS 


The New Capitalism has revealed the con- 
sumer’s dollar in an altogether new light. 
The Old Capitalism saw that dollar as a 
symbol of existing wealth. The New Capi- 
talism sees it as a symbol of the wealth that 
is ever becoming. 
not static. 


The consumer's dollar is 
It expends with every improved 
method of production and distribution. What 
is good for the consumer's dollar is good for 
business and what is bad for the consumer's 
dollar is bad for business. Higher wages 
lake that dollar larger directly and indi- 
rectly ; directly by creating more large scale 
consumers, and indirectly by compelling bet- 
ter management and eliminating more waste. 


The Consumer’s Dollar 

If the consumer’s dollar is to function at 
its best, however, something more than low 
prices and high wages will be necessary. It 
will be necessary for the consumer to want 
more things. If the masses are working six- 
teen hours a day, they will not become great 
customers; for they will be sleeping the other 
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eight hours, and people do not 
while they are asleep. 
automobiles, they must have time in which 
to drive around. If they are to buy radio 
sets, they must have time to listen in. If 
they are to buy anything much beyond mere 
food and shelter and enough clothing to keep 
them comfortable, they must have leisure; 
and the New Capitalism insists upon passing 
leisure around. That is the meaning of the 
eight hour day and of the five day week, and 
of the progressively shorter hours in our 
scientifically managed plants. It is also the 
cause of the awakening of great masses of 
Americans today to a demand not merely for 
serviceable but for beautiful things. It is 
why Model T had to give way to Model (A. 
It is why some :merican cities are now tak- 
ing on new beauty, and why so many of our 
suburbs, instead of being given over to row 
after habitations, 
are being laid out by experts in architecture 
and in landscape artistry for the benefit of 
people with very moderate means. 


buy much 
If they are to buy 


row of drab, cracker-box 


Leisure for Culture and Better Standards 

It is true that the have not yet 
learned how to enjoy their leisure in ways 
which appeal most strongly, always, to erit- 
ics and dilettanti. But we need not worry 
about that. No leisure class of history ever 
began its career with a high degree of cul- 
ture. Arts and culture have developed out 
of leisure. There could even be no great lit- 
erature until some people were lifted above 
the struggle for existence and given an op- 
portunity to develop literary forms. For the 
first time in human history, leisure plus lux- 
ury is happening to the masses; and for the 


masses 


first time in human history, mass culture is 
in sight. 
That people will generally choose to be 


like other people in this new civilization is 
not to be supposed. For the first time in his- 
tory, in fact, the compulsion to become like 
others is being withdrawn. sv. standardiz- 
ing production and distribution, our capacity 
for wealth production is being multiplied and 
the new freedom which this wealth is bring- 
ing us is permitting us to spend our time and 
money according to our individual ideas. 
Just what the new civilization will be like 
is, of course, still in the realm of speculation. 
But of one or two principles we may be sure. 
Man’s morals, man’s religion and man’s senti- 
ments toward his fellow-man have always 
been directed largely by his economie status. 
When he depended for his living upon the 
institution of the family, he developed family 
virtues and a family religion, although his 
relation to other families might be that of a 
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brigand and marauder. When trade brought 

these different families into economic groups, 

new morals and new religious concepts be- 

came necessary; and when the expansion of N PITTSBURGH 
trade made nations necessary, there had to 


be a corresponding expansion of the moral The Peoples-Pittsburgh 
and religious life. VPatriotism then became 


a dominant religion; and although the ; Trust Company -” thor- 
cepted creed was a creed of universal broth- oughly organized inevery 
erhood, a nation’s warriors were always its department to render 
accepted heroes and greatness was tradition- expert service. 
ally measured in terms of ability to inflict R 
one’s rule upon another land. Only with It has a capital and sur- 
modern, scientific, mass production is it he plus of $19,125,000, a 
coming obvious that business must leave no large directorate of rep- 
one out of its benefactions, if it is to have resentative business men 
customers with real buying power in all the ° 
a nee ia h and an executive force 
markets of the world for its national sur- : 3 
pluses. Only in this second industrial revo- fully acquainted with 
lution are we able to see cGlearly that the the local situation. 
man or nation who would be great among eae 
us must be the servant of all. Correspondence Solicited 


? 2, 2, 
“ ~~ “ 


John W. Chalfant, vice-president in charge PEOPLES.-PITTSBURGH 
of trusts of the Colonial Trust Company of TRUST CO. 


Pittsburgh, addressed the University Club of 
Erie recently on “The Legal Trusts from the 
Standpoint of Banker, Lawyer and Layman.” 

The Bancokentucky Company of Louisville 
has acquired the First National Bank of Pa- 


The Oldest Trust Company in Pittsburgh 
Established 1867 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


a 
ducah, increased resources of the group to The First Bank & Trust Company has been 


$120,000,000, organized at Attica, Ind. 


NEw HOME OF THE SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 





